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CHAPTER 

THE  IRELAND  OP  THE  EAST 

FOR  all  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  north  and  south,  re¬ 
vealed  and  unrevealed,  the  emblem  of  light  and  of 
social  progress  is  a  canoe;  in  the  huge  Archipelago 
of  the  Philippines,  a  canoe  slenderly  carven,  outrigged  and 
needle-pointed,  sculptured  fore  and  aft  with  elaborate  art 
and  hoisting  its  small  square-sail  almost  amidships.  Out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  humble  purposes,  some  such  con¬ 
trivance  has  been  the  tool  of  fate  to  mighty  results.  By 
it,  or  in  it,  or  because  of  it,  the  migrations  were  possible 
that  gave  these  Islands  to  a  modern  race,  and  so  to  the 
modern  world;  by  it,  also,  knowledge  spread,  religious  cults 
contended,  civilization  planted  first  seeds,  and  piracy  as¬ 
cended  by  slow  degrees  into  commerce.  What  the  printing- 
press  was  to  later  man  in  Europe  the  vinta  and  the  banco 
were  to  his  earlier  brother  in  the  green  and  fascinating 
island  world  that  stretches  eleven  hundred  miles  from  Borneo 
to  Bashi,  tropics  to  temperate  zone,  and  at  its  widest  looks 
across  straits  and  coral  seas  for  seven  hundred  miles  of 
east  longitude. 

Of  the  ten  million  brown-tinted  black-haired  people  that 
dwell  now  in  these  2441  isles  and  islets,1  the  mass  are  of  one 

i  All  told  there  are  7083  so-called  islands  in  the  Philippine  group; 
but  this  number  includes  mere  rocks,  shoals,  and  reefs.  Of  islands  im- 
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family  and  can  be  traced,  you  might  say,  to  one  habitat. 
In  spite  of  whatsoever  differences  in  their  dialects,  they  are 
more  nearly  akin  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
people  of  Boston.  Mostly  they  came  from  Java,  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  the  ancient  seat  of  what  is  called  the  Malay  race, 
to  which  they  are  assigned.  How  long  they  had  been  there 
or  where  they  were  before,  nobody  knows,  and  to  inquire 
is  to  be  lost  in  ethnological  fog  j1  but  why  they  left  their  old 
home  in  Malaya  is  reasonably  clear.  About  700  b.c.  the 
Hindoos  began  to  establish  an  empire  in  Java,  Sumatra 
and  Borneo;  their  hordes  overflowed  from  the  teeming  In¬ 
dian  peninsula;  and  before  them  pushed  the  Malays,  even  as 
western  Asia  once  overflowed  into  Europe. 

The  Malays,  being  by  choice  and  calling  pirates,  fisher¬ 
men,  sea-traders  and  rovers,  traveled  easily  by  water  from 
the  old  shores,  making  the  transit  in  the  needle-pointed  and 
one-sailed  canoe.  In  it  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
navigate  the  Eastern  waters  and  to  fight,  to  pillage  and  to 
settle  among  strange  peoples,  laying  some  part  of  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  present  Japanese  Empire  and  mixing  manv  old 
strains  of  the  queer  children  of  earth.  Being  now  forced 
out  of  Malaya  they  came  north  in  various  migrations  at 
various  times,  a  fleet  of  canoes  for  each  excursion,  and  landed 
upon  one  or  another  island  of  the  Philippines. 

They  found  there  some  people  with  almond-shaped  eyes, 
yellow  skins  and  other  marks  of  the  Mongolian,  who  were, 
like  themselves,  immigrants,  only  bound  eastward  instead  of 
northward ;  and  another  undersized  people  with  darker  skins, 
woolly  hair,  primitive  ways  and  no  culture;  being  the 
nomads  and  tree-dwellers  that  were  afterward  known  as 


portant  enough  to  bear  names  there  are  2441,  of  which  only  462  have  a 

nfSfaia  a  8qUare  ??i,e  or“°re-  Yet  the  Island  of  Luzon  has  an  area 
?«rS8if  Sq£ar1  m/leS  and  Mindanao  of  36,906;  so  Luzon  is  a  little 
!arger  than  Kentucky  and  Mindanao  is  a  little  larger  than  Indiana. 

Ttnrmo  Professor  Beyer  has  found  indications  that  the  highlands  of 
Burma  were  the  original  home  of  the  Bantoks,  at  least. 
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Negritos.1  These  and  the  earlier  immigrants  the  new-come 
Malays  pushed  back  from  the  sea-coasts  and  the  fertile 
valleys,  which  they  took  for  themselves.  But  the  Hindoo 
pressure  on  Java,  Borneo  and  Sumatra  continued  with  its 
sequent  migrations  thence,  each  band  of  new  arrivals  in 
the  Islands  driving  its  predecessors,  or  trying  to  drive  them, 
from  the  harbors  and  fertile  valleys ;  these,  in  turn,  pressing 
hack  upon  their  inland  neighbors.  Hence  came  apparent  and 
so-called  division  into  tribes:  Tagalogs,  Ilocanos,  Ifugaos, 
Igorotes,  Visayans,  and  the  rest,  each  band  of  immigrants 
staying  on  the  sea-coast  about  long  enough  to  develop  its 
own  dialect  before  it  was  thrust  into  the  woods  by  the  next 
company  of  canoe-men;  or  in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  bringing 
its  dialectic  roots  with  it  from  the  mother  country;  but  all 
being  Malay  of  the  Malays,  and  all  being  fond  of  fighting  and 
addicted  to  liberty. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  the  southernmost  islands  of  the 
group  seem  to  have  come  last.  About  six  hundred  years 
ago  a  wave  of  Mohammedanism  swept  over  that  part  of  the 
world,  Mohammedan  missionaries  going  forth  with  as  much 
zeal,  daring  and  devotion  as  were  ever  shown  by  any  of  the 
Christian  persuasion,  and  with  other  regions  they  invaded 
the  Philippines.  The  new-comers  of  the  Sulu  chain  and  the 
Island  of  Mindanao  yielded  to  their  eloquence  or  swords  or 
whatever  it  was  that  won  them  converts,  but  they  seem  to 
have  made  but  halting  progress  to  the  north.  The  people 
they  converted  in  the  south  came  afterward  to  be  known  as 
Moros  (or  Moors),  but  this  referred  to  their  religion  and 
not,  as  we  now  generally  assume,  to  their  race.  Racially, 
they  were  exactly  like  the  Tagalogs,  Ilocanos,  Ifugaos,  Igoro¬ 
tes  and  the  rest  of  the  Malay  immigrants. 

The  soil  of  the  Islands  was  fertile,  the  climate  good,  the 

1  Paterno  held  that  Negritos  were  not  aborigines.  He  thought 
they  were  the  descendants  of  slaves  brought  to  the  Islands  by  the  Moros 
or  late-coming  Malays  about  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  this  opinion 
he  is  said  to  have  found  some  support  from  other  writers. 
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products  various;  the  sea  yielded  fish,  life  was  easy.  In 
their  new  home,  the  Malays  multiplied  and  prospered.  The 
Mohammedan  branch  and  others,  it  is  true,  had  an  un¬ 
pleasant  habit  of  making  piratical  raids  along  the  coasts, 
and  the  span  of  earthly  existence  was  checkered  by  frequent 
wars  among  the  divisions  that  are  wrongly  called  tribes; 
but  there  must  have  been  enough  leisure  for  the  slow  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  culture  the  first  canoe  sailors  assuredly 
brought  with  them;  for  Malay  culture  is  an  ancient  but  cer¬ 
tain  thing.  They  had  music,  poetry,  sometimes  a  written 
language  and  books ;  they  had  laws  and  a  system  of  justice. 
They  started  with  some  nationalistic  traits ;  isolation  and  the 
similarity  of  climate  and  conditions  tended  to  magnify  these ; 
and  they  were  already  become,  or  becoming,  something  of  a 
separate  race  when  the  Spaniards  came. 

This  was  in  1521,  in  three  lumbering,  yawing,  top-heavy 
ships  commanded  by  Captain  Ferdinand  Magellan,  who,  inci¬ 
dentally,  was  not  a  Spaniard,  but  a  Portuguese.  The  human 
story  is  rich  in  passages  of  wild  and  desperate  adventure, 
but  none  of  them  excels  in  hardihood  the  ways  of  sixteenth- 
century  explorers  steered  without  chart,  book  or  light¬ 
house  into  unknown  seas  like  the  South  Pacific,  abounding  in 
reefs,  rocks,  subtle  currents  and  treacherous  rips,  swept  with 
terrifying  storms  and  ending  maybe  at  the  great  magnetic 
rock  or  at  Inferno  itself.  Captain  Magellan  was  one  of  the 
indomitable  souls  that  dared  the  grisly  chances  of  these 
desolate  waters  and  put  his  name  permanently  on  the 
world’s  map.  In  the  historic  and  preposterous  cant,  he  dis¬ 
covered”  the  Philippines;  landed  and  hoisted  the  Spanish 
flag  and,  after  the  cheerful  practice  of  the  best  buccaneer 
nations,  claimed  everything  for  the  sovereign  that  had  hired 
him.  I  would  have  it  observed  that  he  was  the  first  European 
victim  of  the  European  failure  to  understand  the  people  of 
these  Islands.  One  of  the  places  where  he  attempted  to 
enforce  the  rule  of  Spain  was  Maotan,  opposite  the  im- 
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portant  city  of  Cebu.  With  easy  contempt  for  these  un¬ 
tutored  natives  he  led  against  them  little  more  than  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  his  men.  In  the  first  of  what  was  destined  to  be 
a  long  series  of  such  encounters,  the  natives  overwhelmed 
his  forces  and  cut  him  down,  fighting,  like  Braddock,  bravely 
to  the  last  to  redeem  his  error. 

For  years  thereafter  foolish  kings,  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
gese,  quarreled  as  to  which  owned  the  Philippines,  con¬ 
veniently  ignoring  the  fact  that  neither  could  have  any 
ownership  in  them  since  they  could  belong  only  to  their  own 
people.  But  it  was  then  a  royal  diversion  to  sit  with  globe 
in  lap  and  apportion  thousands  of  leagues  and  millions 
of  people  as  if  one  were  dealing  a  hand  of  cards.  The  royal 
gamesters  having  settled  this  vital  matter,  the  Islands,  in 
an  evil  day  for  them,  fell  to  the  share  of  Spain,  and  the  first 
Spanish  colony  was  established  in  1565.  Manila  was  finally 
subdued  in  1573,  and  for  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
years  thereafter  Spain  was  supposed  to  govern  the  Islands. 

But  it  is  well  to  note  attentively  that  she  never  governed 
with  the  consent  or  even  the  tolerance  of  the  governed  but 
only  with  a  gun  thrust  ever  in  the  face  of  the  truculent 
native.  Tagalogs,  Ilocanos,  Yisayans,  Pampangans,  what 
not,  one  and  all  had  the  same  feeling  for  freedom.  Most 
peoples  get  this  that  start  with  some  stamina  and  character 
and  then  live  under  the  open  sky  or  among  the  mountains. 
All  the  power  of  medieval  Austria  could  not  break  a  handful 
of  Swiss  mountaineers ;  Napoleon  had  no  end  of  trouble  with 
Hofer’s  Tyrolese.  No  law  prescribes  that  this  feeling  shall 
be  refined  and  lady-like;  freedom  is  freedom,  for  people 
in  breech-clouts  as  for  picturesque  gentlemen  in  doublet  and 
hose.  Among  these  Islanders  it  was  doubtless  vague  as  well 
as  unrefined ;  they  merely  resented  the  imposition  of  an  alien 
power.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  on  the  same  bare 
resentment  have  been  founded  most  of  the  free  nations,  in¬ 
cluding  our  own. 
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With  their  better  weapons,  better  war-making  and  better 
training,  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  hoist  their  flag  and  put 
together  their  governing  apparatus,  but  they  did  both  in  the 
face  of  an  inveterate  hatred.  Almost  every  generation  had 
its  revolt  against  their  authority ;  they  must  go  armed  to  the 
teeth  to  keep  from  being  hurled  from  their  dominion.  On 
the  loyalty  they  tried  to  drill  into  each  rising  generation 
they  could  count  no  more  than  upon  the  wind.  They  could 
make  a  Filipino  talk  Spanish ;  they  could  not  make  him  think 
or  feel  anything  but  Filipino,  even  when  he  bore  Spanish 
arms  under  the  Spanish  flag.  With  marvelous  zeal  and  en¬ 
ergy  the  priests  spread  Christianity  and  the  new  tongue; 
they  carried  the  cross  farther  than  the  soldiers  carried  the 
flag;  regions  were  Christianized  that  never  acknowledged  the 
King  of  Spain.  But  even  where  the  new  educational  system 
was  most  efficient  and  most  developed  it  produced  only  the 
more  ardent  patriots ;  and  when  all  was  done,  no  matter  how 
kind  or  how  self-sacrificing  the  priestly  instructors,  remained 
the  fatal  fact  that  it  was  an  ill-designed,  ill-managed,  un- 
couth  and  floundering  machine  that  Spain  set  up,  chill¬ 
ing  men  with  its  cruelty,  scaring  them  with  its  bulk,  but 
never  offering  the  least  attraction  to  their  good-will.  Nomin¬ 
ally  a  Spanish  colony,  the  natives  were  never  really  con¬ 
quered,  far  less  were  they  assimilated ;  in  the  mass  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  tamed. 

All  this  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  list  of  the 
principal  revolts  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  put  down  in 
their  time  of  occupancy: 

1574  The  Spanish  flag  was  hardly  hoisted  when  the  potent 
cause  of  trouble  in  the  Islands  began  to  have  its  due  effect. 
Magellan’s  blunder  that  cost  him  his  life  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
fectious  or  transmitted ;  from  the  beginning  the  Spaniards 
missed  altogether  the  psychology  of  the  people  they  were 
to  govern.  Always  in  their  minds,  even  to  the  last  day 
when  they  went  forever  from  Manila,  the  Filipinos  were 
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inferior  creatures  to  be  enslaved  and  despised.  Of  that 
way  of  thinking  was  conspicuously  the  first  Governor.  He 
ordered  the  natives  of  Manila  to  furnish  food  for  his  troops 
and  took  two  of  their  leaders  as  hostages.  When  the  na¬ 
tives  refused  to  supply  food  on  such  terms  and  he  shot  the 
hostages,  the  Filipinos  proclaimed  a  revolt  so  widespread 
that  at  one  time  they  had  a  formidable  army  in  the  field. 
It  was  but  a  vain  struggle  against  better  guns  and  better 
discipline ;  the  Spaniards  went  their  usual  way  to  triumph, 
and  the  savage  executions  with  which  they  stained  it  had 
the  invariable  result,  for  they  established  a  background,  at 
once,  and  an  inheritance  of  martyrdom,  always  a  perilous 
condition  for  any  colonizing  power.  On  this,  other  revo¬ 
lutions  following  with  other  executions  as  savage,  there 
grew  up  a  tradition  of  sacrifice  for  freedom ;  and  afterward, 
of  course,  with  any  people  of  character,  history  could  in¬ 
dicate  but  two  possible  events,  liberation  or  destruction. 

1585  First  revolt  of  the  Pampangans.  These  were  a  war¬ 
like  and  indomitable  people  of  the  South  with  whom  Spain 
was  destined  to  have  other  troubles. 

1588  The  Legaspi  conspiracy  at  Manila,  which  came  to  in¬ 
volve  all  the  principal  native  chiefs  in  that  part  of  Luzon. 
We  should  note  that  its  object  was  not  to  correct  passing 
grievances  but  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  the  Archipel¬ 
ago.  The  government  discovered  and  suppressed  it,  but 
not  before  Spanish  prestige  had  received  a  shock. 

1589  Popular  uprising  in  Cagayan  and  Ilocos  Norte. 

1603  Revolt  of  the  Chinese  in  and  around  Manila.  There 

were  in  the  Islands  considerable  and  ancient  settlements  of 
these  people,  with  their  own  grievances  against  the  lords 
of  misrule  that  were  then  conducting  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  final  battle  with  the  soldiery  twenty  thousand 
Chinese  are  said  to  have  been  slain. 

1622  The  strange  revolt  in  the  important  Island  of  Bohol, 
a  hot-bed  of  insurrection.  In  this  instance  the  trouble  had 
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a  religious  origin  but  soon  shifted  to  the  great  national 
issue.  It  is  worth  a  note  because  it  developed  a  native 
leader  of  capacity,  one  Tamblot.  The  government  regained 
temporarily  the  upper  hand,  but  the  memory  of  Tamblot 
became  an  inspiration  to  another  revolt. 

1622  Uprising  in  the  province  of  Leyte. 

1639  Second  revolt  of  the  Chinese  residents,  suppressed 
after  months  of  hard  fighting. 

1643  Revolt  in  Bulacan,  led  by  a  singular  adventurer  named 
Ladia,  who  seems  to  have  had  great  influence  with  the  people 
and  much  native  adroitness.  He  planned  a  general  ris¬ 
ing,  but  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  and  put  to  death. 

1645  Second  revolt  in  Pampanga.  This  grew  out  of  the 
common  resentment  against  the  Spanish  tax  system,  which 
was  needlessly  oppressive. 

1649  Widespread  revolt  against  the  Spanish  practice  of 
conscripting  labor  wherever  the  white  man  needed  it;  or, 
in  plainer  terms,  against  chattel  slavery.  It  was  the  most 
serious  rebellion  Spain  had  so  far  faced  and  would  have 
enlightened  any  people  not  blinded  by  prejudice  and  greed. 
It  began  in  Leyte,  and  what  was  most  sinister  was  its  rapid 
spreading  from  province  to  province ;  for  here  was  at  least 
a  beginning  of  practical  union  among  the  dialectic  groups 
that  before  had  revolted  separately.  If  this  feeling  should 
become  general  the  end  of  Spanish  rule  was  in  sight.  In 
many  small  battles  the  rebels  always  beat  the  Spanish 
troops;  at  last  the  Spanish  Governor,  perceiving  the  dis¬ 
aster  that  hung  over  him,  put  forth  his  resources,  aroused 
natives  against  natives,  and  with  a  great  army  mostly  of 
Filipinos  overwhelmed  the  rebel  leader  and  stamped  out 
the  new  movement. 

1660  The  Maniago  revolt  in  Pampanga.  This,  again,  was 
a  direct  fruitage  of  the  evil  system  of  forced  labor;  but 
the  remoter  cause  was  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  that 
burned  or  smoldered  in  every  native  heart.  A  villager, 
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an  untutored  Filipino  rustic,  Francisco  Maniago,  was  its 
leader  and  inspiration.  As  eleven  years  before  in  Leyte, 
it  spread  alarmingly  to  the  other  provinces.  Governor  de 
Lara  took  a  leaf  from  the  experiences  of  his  predecessor 
and  divided  the  natives.  Then  with  an  army  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  loyal  Filipinos  he  overawed  the  rebels.  They  asked 
for  the  bread  of  administrative  reforms;  he  responded 
with  the  stone  of  pledges  he  had  not  the  least  intention  to 
keep.  It  was  the  Spanish  custom.  For  the  moment  it 
quieted  rebellion;  in  the  end  it  wrought  the  ruin  of  Span¬ 
ish  domination. 

1660  Revolt  in  Pangasinan.  This  was  an  aftermath  of  the 
Maniago  uprising.  Because  of  the  difficulties  of  communi¬ 
cation,  Maniago ’s  appeal  did  not  reach  the  people  in 
Pangasinan  until  after  the  chief  rebel  in  Pampanga  had 
laid  down  his  arms.  If  the  outbreaks  had  occurred  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  guessing  how  far  they  might  have 
gone.  Even  as  it  was,  a  back-woods  native  of  Pangasinan, 
one  Malong,  gave  the  Spaniards  a  plenitude  of  trouble  for 
the  next  six  months.  He  declared  the  independence  of 
Pangasinan  with  his  unpretending  self  as  its  king,  set 
up  a  working  government,  organized  armies,  and  without 
waiting  for  an  attack  invaded  near-by  provinces,  looking 
for  Spanish  troops  to  fight.  One  of  his  armies  met  with 
government  forces  at  Agoo  and  all  but  annihilated  them. 
At  first  the  rebels  carried  everything  before  them:  when 
the  Spaniards  had  time  to  play  their  usual  trump  card 
and  put  native  soldiers  in  the  field  against  natives,  Malong 
was  beaten  and  his  kingdom  fell  in  upon  him.  But  the 
war,  futile  as  it  seemed,  developed  two  facts  the  wise  ob¬ 
server  might  well  have  taken  to  himself.  The  natives  in 
their  fighting  now  showed  every  aptitude  to  adopt  the 
best  European  tactics  and  had  developed  at  least  one  first- 
class  military  mind.  This  was  the  famous  General  Pedro 
Gumapos.  He  was  put  to  death  with  long  lines  of  other 
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victims ;  for  the  Spanish,  after  every  revolt,  waded  in  blood 
to  sow  the  sure  seeds  of  the  next  uprising.  A  wise  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  saved  such  a  genius  and  utilized  it,  but 
the  Spaniards  did  more :  they  added  a  deathless  name  to  the 
list  of  martyrs  now  growing  to  formidable  length. 

1661  Revolt  in  Ilocos.  This  was  in  turn  an  aftermath  of 
Malong’s  rebellion  and  had  a  similar  but  briefer  history. 

1662  Third  revolt  of  the  Chinese  residents,  ending  like  the 
others. 

1686  Conspiracy  at  Manila  of  Tingco,  an  ex-bandit  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  It  came  to  a  head  in  a  futile  revolt, 
quickly  suppressed. 

1719  The  Bustamante  outbreak.  This  was  the  last  phase 
of  a  long  quarrel  between  the  civil  government  and  the 
ecclesiastical.  It  was  more  a  riot  than  a  revolt  and  in¬ 
volved  only  the  clerical  orders,  incensed  at  the  arrest  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Manila;  but  in  the  riot  Governor  Bus¬ 
tamante  and  his  son  were  killed. 

1744  The  Bohol  rebellion.  This  was  the  most  significant 
event  that  had  happened  since  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish 
history  in  the  Philippines.  Bohol  is  the  large  island  and 
province  that  revolted  in  1622.  The  natives  there,  under 
an  astute  leader  of  their  own,  one  Dagohoy,  drove  out  the 
Spaniards,  organized  and  set  up  a  government  and  defeated 
every  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  subdue  them.  The 
dreams  of  Tamblot  had  come  true  after  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years. 

1762  Another  revolt  in  Pangasinan.  It  had  the  same  cause, 
same  course  and  same  result  as  its  predecessors. 

1762  The  Silan  revolt  in  Ilocos.  The  Spaniards  went  far 
out  of  their  way  to  bring  this  upon  themselves.  War  was 
raging  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  and  a  British 
fleet  suddenly  appeared  before  and  captured  Manila. 
Silan,  who  was  under  great  obligations  to  a  Spanish  priest, 
offered  to  raise  a  native  army  to  help  drive  out  the  British. 
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In  response  the  Spanish  thrust  him  into  prison,  having 
some  mad  notion  that  he  was  a  spy.  His  followers  revolted 
against  this ;  he  broke  his  way  out  of  jail  and  led  them  to 
victory  over  the  government  troops.  Then  the  Spanish 
hired  an  assassin  to  relieve  them  of  so  powerful  an  enemy. 
His  widow  strove  to  continue  his  work.  Her  they  captured 
and  hanged. 

1762  Revolts  in  Cagayan,  Laguna  and  Batangas  provinces, 
chiefly  against  the  tax  system.  They  were*  ineffectual. 
The  same  year  saw  disturbances  in  five  other  provinces,  ex¬ 
tending  so  far  south  as  Zamboanga. 

1785  Revolt  in  the  province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya.  It  was 
short-lived. 

1807  Outbreak  in  Ilocos,  apparently  the  first  repercussion 
in  the  Philippines  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  The  people 
rose,  demanded  constitutional  rights,  captured  the  town 
of  Pigdig  and  overwhelmed  the  Spanish  forces.  At  one 
place  an  Augustinian  friar  undertook  to  lead  them  back 
to  loyalty  by  preaching  obedience  to  the  King;  but  a  Fili¬ 
pino  woman  immediately  made  a  speech  in  reply  that  seems 
to  have  been  for  the  times  of  a  startling  radicalism,  for 
she  told  the  people  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  priest,  who 
was  only  trying  to  beguile  them  back  into  the  condition 
where  King  and  nobles  despoiled  them  and  ate  their  sub¬ 
stance. 

1811  Revolts  of  the  Igorotes,  who  plotted  to  exterminate  the 
Spaniards;  but  the  friars  learned  of  the  conspiracy  and 
notified  the  government  in  time  to  spoil  it. 

1812  Napoleon  having  with  the  butt  end  of  his  sword  driven 
some  modern  ideas  into  the  head  of  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  a  constitution,  popular  legislature  and  some  liberal¬ 
ism  resulted,  including  a  modicum  of  these  good  things  for 
the  Philippines.  For  the  first  time  some  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  meet  the  incessant  rebellions  with  reforms 
instead  of  rifles.  Under  the  new  constitution  the  Filipinos 
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were  to  have  representatives  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  or 
national  parliament.  As  soon  as  the  threat  of  Napoleon 
was  withdrawn  all  these  improvements  went  by  the  board 
and  absolutism  came  back  in  its  primal  vigor.  On  hearing 
this  news  the  Filipinos  revolted  again  and  were  again  sup¬ 
pressed.  In  1820  the  constitution  and  Filipino  represen¬ 
tation  were  restored,  to  be  abolished  again  in  1823  and 
brought  back  in  1833.  It  was  the  shuttle-cock  between 
the  force  of  light  and  the  force  of  darkness  in  Spain.  In 
1837  Filipino  representation  was  once  more,  and  finally, 
deleted ;  but  the  brief  taste  of  a  measure  of  self-government 
the  Philippines  had  enjoyed  remained  in  the  mouth  to 
sting  the  people  to  a  movement  for  autonomy  that  ne  v'cr 
ceased  and  always  grew  and  persisted. 

1814  A  tax  rebellion.  The  people,  asserting  their  equality 
with  the  Spaniards,  refused  to  submit  to  a  system  that 
placed  the  heaviest  tax  burden  on  the  natives. 

1820  The  cholera  rebellion.  The  visitation  of  cholera  this 
year  was  more  than  usually  terrible.  The  natives  suc¬ 
cumbed  by  thousands;  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
the  streets  were  crowded  with  the  carts  in  which  the  dead 
were  removed.  Having  gathered  a  vague  but  justified  im- 
pession  that  the  neglect  of  the  government  was  responsible 
for  the  epidemic,  the  people  rose  against  the  Spaniards  and 
a  frightful  massacre  followed. 

1823  The  Novales  mutiny.  This  was  led  by  a  brilliant, 
half-caste  or  mestizo  army  officer,  who  captured  a  part  of 
Manila  and  for  a  few  hours  looked  almost  like  a  Moses. 
After  that  he  was  defeated,  taken  and  shot.1 
1827  Temporary  subjugation  of  the  rebels  of  Bohol  after 

i  He  had  been  unjustly  suspected  of  entertaining  seditious  ideas  and 
ordered  in  disgrace  to  the  southern  islands,  an  order  equivalent  to 
exile.  He  sailed  at  midnight,  returned  two  hours  later,  assaulted  the 
citadel  with  his  followers  and  won  it,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the 
Philippines;  was  captured  and.  at  five  o’clock  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  shot  as  a  traitor.  All  this  happened  within  a  space  of  seventeen 
hours.  As  invariably  happened  in  these  cases,  the  vengeance  of  the 
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they  had  for  eighty-three  years  maintained  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  conducted  their  own  government. 

1840  The  La  Cruz  rebellion  in  southern  Luzon.  This  was 
largely  the  work  of  an  ambitious  and  intelligent  young 
Filipino,  Apolinario  la  Cruz,  once  a  student  in  holy  orders. 
He  organized  a  fraternity  called  the  Brotherhood  of  San 
Juan,  the  purposes  of  which  seem  to  have  b'een  innocent. 
The  suspicious  Spanish  government,  which  always  took 
each  bush  to  be  an  enemy,  got  the  notion  that  the  brother¬ 
hood  wras  seditious  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  arrested 
the  leaders.  Thereupon,  and  naturally,  la  Cruz’s  follow¬ 
ers  started  a  revolt,  in  which,  strange  to  say,  they  were 
joined  by  the  Negritos,  this  being  the  only  appearance  on 
the  historic  stage  of  these  forgotten  relics  of  antiquity. 
The  movement  had  the  usual  story.  At  first  the  rebels 
beat  the  government  troops;  then  the  government  troops, 
reinforced,  beat  the  rebels  and  shot  the  rebel  leader. 

1843  Mutiny  in  Manila.  This  was  an  outbreak  caused  by 
resentment  against  the  treatment  of  la  Cruz.  It  failed  and 
the  leader  was  shot. 

1872  Revolt  of  the  Filipino  soldiers.  This  failed  through 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  arrangements  between  the  gar¬ 
risons  at  Cavite  and  Manila,  but  it  lasted  long  enough  to 
reveal  a  new  and  alarming  condition.  Rebellion  came  now 
not  as  a  spasm  of  protest  against  some  specific  wrong,  but 
as  a  revolt  on  a  philosophical  basis.  A  distinct  class  of 
highly  educated  Filipinos  had  arisen,  and  these  attacked 
the  rule  of  Spain  on  the  ground  that  it  was  logically  in¬ 
defensible  and  belonging  to  a  bygone  epoch  of  human  ex¬ 
perience.  Men  of  this  type  appeared  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  with  the  spread  of  education  and  showed  themselves 
ready  to  join  any  revolt  against  the  Spanish  tyranny,  going 

government  upon  the  followers  or  suspected  followers  of  the  unhappy 
leader  was  appalling.  Gironi&re,  the  French  writer,  saw  some  of  it 
and  gives  a  harrowing  description  in  his  Twenty  Years  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  pp.  54-55. 
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cheerfully  to  the  scaffold  as  martyrs  to  a  cause  they  had 
wisdom  enough  to  perceive  belonged  to  the  ages  and  was 
only  to  be  won  with  sacrifice.  Wholesale  arrests  after  the 
soldiers’  revolt  revealed  many  priests,  lawyers,  students 
and  business  men  as  active  sympathizers  with  the  rebels. 
By  an  excess  of  stupidity  the  government  included  among 
its  chosen  victims  three  priests  against  whom  it  had  little 
evidence  or  none,  three  good  men  and  popular,  and  these 
it  elected  not  merely  to  slay  but  to  slay  in  public  and  with 
the  shameful  garrote.  All  this  was  after  a  secret  trial,  so 
that  one  might  say  the  government  had  started  out  to  see 
how  excellently  it  could  make  itself  hated.  These  upright 
and  harmless  men,  Fathers  Burgos,  Gomez  and  Zamora, 
were  thus  added  to  the  martyr  list  and  the  people  provided 
with  a  new  cause  for  just  and  unappeasable  resentment. 
From  that  time  the  movement  against  Spain  never  halted 
and  grew  always  in  bitterness  and  in  purpose. 

1883,  1888  Revolts  due  to  resentment  against  the  excessive 
cruelty  of  the  government. 

1892  La  Liga  Filipina.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
last  phase  of  the  long  struggle,  though  at  the  time  no  man 
so  conceived  it.  There  came  upon  the  stage  a  most  remark¬ 
able  and  sympathetic  figure,  a  man  calculated  for  preemin¬ 
ence  in  any  age  or  country,  a  great  soul  and  an  astonish¬ 
ingly  versatile  and  restless  genius,  Dr.  Jose  Rizal,  the 
most  famous  and  popular  of  all  the  Philippine  martyrs. 
In  his  youth  he  had  studied  deeply  and  to  some  philosoph¬ 
ical  purpose;  he  traveled  far  and  with  good  observation, 
and  in  his  thirty-first  year  he  returned  to  the  Islands  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  hopeless  futility  of  the  Spanish  theory  of 
government.  On  the  voyage  he  had  sketched  the  draft  of 
an  organization  of  men  like-minded  with  himself,  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  patriots  to  provide  defense  against  oppression,  to 
further  native  industries,  to  advance  popular  education 
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and  to  bring  about  the  union  of  the  people.  This,  without 

concealment,  he  launched  as  the  Liga  Filipina. 

About  the  same  time,  but  having  a  different  authorship 
and  objects,  was  founded  in  Manila  the  Katipunan,  a  secret 
brotherhood  sworn  to  accomplish  the  absolute  independence 
of  the  nation.  Its  principles  were  union,  equality,  fraternity, 
resistance  to  all  oppression,  respect  for  womanhood,  personal 
integrity  and  all  service  for  freedom. 

Katipunan  1  means  Sons  of  the  Country.  The  Katipunan 
society  had  no  connection  with  Rizal’s  Liga,  though  some 
persons  were  members  of  both  organizations,  and  eventually 
the  government  was  pleased  to  pretend  an  affiliation.  Free- 
Masonry,  with  a  secret  ritual,  pass-words,  grips  and  the  like, 
was  the  model  of  the  Katipunan.  Many  Filipinos  had  be¬ 
come  Masons  and  thus  added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  feud 
with  the  religious  orders,  all  relentless  enemies  of  Masonry. 
For  months  the  Katipunan  went  its  occult  way,  spreading  its 
membership  and  preparing  its  plans  for  a  general  revolt, 
apparently  unsuspected.  But  its  success  in  eluding  official 
notice  may  now  be  doubted ;  the  Spanish  spy  system  was  not 
so  conducted.  Members  of  the  religious  orders  are  said  to 
have  known  all  about  Katipunan  before  it  had  lived  six 
months,  but  to  have  awaited  a  moment  when  with  the  best 
theatrics  they  could  stage  the  discovery,  a  version  that  seems 
more  natural.  If  this  were  indeed  the  case  the  managers  of 
the  drama  were  skilful  judges  of  opportunity.  A  friar 
came  suddenly  upon  a  printing-press  engaged  in  printing 
pamphlets;  these  on  examination  proved  to  be  not  only  sedi¬ 
tious  but  to  threaten  a  general  massacre.  With  such  pieces 

i  Its  full  name  was  Kataastaasan  Kagalanggalang  Katipunan  Ng 
Mga  Anak  Ng  Bayan — /which  being  translated  is  Most  High  and  Most 
Respected  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Country.  All  this  was  handily 
and,  one  might  think,  reasonably  compressed  into  “K.  K.  K.,”  by  which 
it  came  to  be  generally  known. 
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de  conviction  in  hand  it  was  easy  to  produce  almost  any 
fashion  of  hysteria,  and  official  Manila  was  soon  to  be  seen 
at  its  worst.  Indiscriminate  arrests  ending  in  indiscriminate 
shootings,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  drum-head, 
were  the  favorite  remedy,  liberally  applied.  As  always  hap¬ 
pens  in  such  moments  of  emotional  and  homicidal  insanity, 
men  with  grudges  thought  the  time  good  for  effective  per¬ 
sonal  revenge.  Dr.  Jose  Rizal,  in  his  reforming  fervor,  had 
aroused  the  fierce  antagonism  of  the  religious  orders,  whose 
members  he  had  exposed  in  his  scorching  novel  Noli  Me 
Tmgere,  and  he  was  marked  for  early  slaughter.  He  had 
been  conspicuously  and  consistently  a  champion  of  peaceful 
agitation  and  an  opponent  of  violence,  but  he  was  dragged  to 
his  death,  nevertheless.  We  shall  find  much  to  say  later 
about  this  remarkable  man,  one  of  the  most  impressive  figures 
in  history.  For  the  present,  we  may  paraphrase  a  little  and 
observe  that  of  a  truth  the  firing  squad  that  day  cut  off  more 
intelligence  and  character  than  were  left  in  the  entire  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Spain.  Some  circumstances  of  his  death  were  of 
a  peculiarly  black  atrocity,  even  for  a  nation  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years  of  oppressive  misrule  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  the  word  of  it  fired  with  a  new  ardor  the  revolu¬ 
tion  that  had  already  broken  out,  destined,  in  strange  ways 
that  no  one  then  dreamed  of,  not  to  end  until  Spain  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  Orient. 

Even  before  the  official  disclosure  about  the  Katipunanists 
and  their  machinations,  the  extremists  in  that  order  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  time  was  close  at  hand  to  strike  for  the  com¬ 
plete  independence  that  was  their  first  object.  When  the 
storm  broke  the  survivors  slipped  quickly  from  Manila,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Philippine  Republic,  joined  to  themselves  the 
more  conservative  elements  that  had  been  lashed  into  rebel¬ 
lion  by  the  slaying  of  Rizal  and  by  other  enormities,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  revolt  had  reached  twenty  provinces.  It 
speedily  took  on  the  aspect  of  order  and  method;  the  Philip- 
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pine  Republic  put  armies  in  the  fields,  developed  Emilio 
Aguinaldo,  a  military  genius  of  astonishing  gifts,  and  showed 
everywhere  a  formidable  front. 

This  was  the  great  Revolution  of  1896,  the  turning-point 
in  Philippine  history.  What  had  been  lacking  in  earlier  re¬ 
volts  was  supplied  now.  For  the  first  time,  the  Philippines 
were  united,  inspired  with  a  common  hope  and  fortified  with 
modern  political  philosophy ;  for  the  first  time,  also,  they  had 
something  tangible  to  fight  for.  Before  them  was  the  hope  of 
the  Philippine  Republic,  and  from  that  ideal,  whether  they 
fell  upon  good  fortune  or  ill,  they  never  thereafter  departed. 

Evidently,  then,  here  is  an  unusual  people;  at  the  end  of 
the  earth,  at  the  last  remove  from  the  suggestive  propinquity 
of  emancipated  Europe,  they  had  evolved  these  things  for 
themselves.  For  the  sake  of  the  revelation  in  human  possi¬ 
bilities  we  should  do  well  to  take  heed  of  such  a  people  and 
first  of  all  their  backgrounds.1 

i  The  chief  authorities  for  this  chapter  are  Fernandez,  A  Brief  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Philippines;  Barrows,  A  History  of  the  Philippines;  Craig 
and  Benitez,  Philippine  Progress  Prior  to  1808;  Austin  Craig,  A  Thou¬ 
sand  Tears  of  Philippine  History;  Bourne,  Discovery,  Conquest  amd 
Early  History  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 


CHAPTEE  II 


THE  FILIPINO  INHERITANCE 

IT  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  from  some  points  of  view  the 
intrusion  in  the  Orient  of  a  nation  of  democratic 
traditions  was  an  unhappy  and  perilous  adventure. 
Such  a  nation,  in  spite  of  itself,  in  spite,  too,  of  any  tem¬ 
porary  lapses  from  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  would  be  sure, 
soon  or  late,  to  indulge  in  novelties  upsetting  the  settled  con¬ 
victions  of  the  European  in  the  East.  It  was  so  when  Spain 
withdrew  from  that  cloudy  and  half-mysterious  theater  and 
the  United  States  took  up  her  discarded  role;  it  would  have 
been  so  with  the  arrival  of  any  other  nation  having  a  similar 
history. 

From  the  beginning  European  influence  in  the  Orient  has 
rested  upon  the  cornerstone  of  Asiatic  inferiority.  Physi¬ 
cally,  mentally,  morally,  spiritually,  and  of  course  socially, 
the  Asiatic  was  inferior ;  and  pious  efforts  were  made  to  show 
that  of  inscrutable  purpose  God  had  so  created  him.1  Being 
thus  of  a  lower  genus,  he  was  and  must  ever  be  incapable  of 
any  but  a  menial  place  in  the  enginery  of  modern  govern¬ 
ment.  He  might  wash  down  the  stairs  well  enough,  or  make 
entries  in  books,  but  from  places  of  power  and  trust  he  was 
barred  by  divine  decree.  Hence  in  the  nature  of  things 
democracy  was  a  plant  that  would  take  no  root  in  Asiatic  soil ; 

i“Their  view  is  compounded  of  that  mysterious  illogicality  which 
makes  of  the  Oriental  a  being  utterly  distinct  from  the  Occidental,  a 
fellow  we  do  not  know,  we  cannot  know  and  we  will  be  hanged  if  we 
try  to  know — and  of  unwavering  confidence  in  the  entire  superiority  of 
the  white  man  and  his  mission  to  manage  if  not  quite  own  the 
earth.” — James  A.  Le  Roy.  Philippine  Life  in  Town  and  Country. 
Introduction,  p.  3. 
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and  considerable  wit,  sometimes  of  excellent  quality,  was 
expended  upon  men  that  suggested  otherwise. 

On  this  comfortable  theory  and  practice  proceeded  the 
empires  of  the  British  in  India,  the  Dutch  in  Java,  and  the 
Spanish  no  less  in  the  Philippines.  I  have  heard  experienced 
Britons  in  India  rebuke  the  visitor  for  showing  toward  a 
Hindoo  some  degree  of  courtesy.  ‘  ‘  Once  treat  them  as  equals 
and  everything  is  lost,”  was  the  burden  of  these  wise  ones. 
“Remember,  we  are  but  140,000  strong  here;  there  are  300, 
000,000  natives.  Unless  we  can  continue  to  impress  them 
with  the  idea  of  the  white  man’s  superiority,  how  can  we 
maintain  our  x*ule?” 

In  the  Philippines  the  Spaniards  added  to  these  arts  an 
official  arrogance  and  brutality.  Natives  must  salute  and 
step  from  the  foot-path  when  they  met  one  of  creation ’s  paler 
lords;  natives  must  wear  only  the  native  dress;  they  must 
submit  to  a  minute  regulation  of  their  ways  of  life;  and 
throughout  the  East  this  inflexible  discipline  was  lauded  as 
the  true  wisdom.  It  achieved  what  was  deemed  the  first 
desideratum:  it  kept  the  native  in  his  place. 

Before  long  this  ancient  object  came  to  be  threatened  in  the 
Philippines  by  innovations  that  could  have  been  devised  only 
by  minds  naively  innocent  of  the  gained  knowledge  of  the 
European.  “If  there  be  one  lesson  which  history  clearly 
teaches,”1  says  Froude,  “it  is  this,  that  free  nations  cannot 
govern  subject  provinces.”  The  people  of  the  United  States 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  but  there  or  elsewhere  the  only  implements  of  govern¬ 
ment  Americans  could  use  were  implements  of  democracy. 
Here,  then,  came  the  international  blunderer,  intruding  with 
the  temerity  of  ignorance  to  arouse  expectations  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  where  they  were  most  incongruous  and  had  never 
been  before.  If  the  news  of  these  changes  exalted  native 
races  elsewhere  into  strange  dreams  of  new  days  and  new 
1Ccesar:  A  Sketch,  p.  1. 
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liberties,  it  created  among  the  settled  dominants  of  the  Orient 
at  least  as  much  disgust.  Likewise  it  started  those  sure  pre¬ 
dictions  of  failure  that  still  go  on,  and  in  some  quarters 
a  cheerful  and  active  disposition  to  help  prophecy  to  be 
fulfilled. 

What  manner  of  people,  then,  were  the  Orientals  upon 
whom  these  novel  experiments  were  to  be  made?  It  is  a 
strange  and  rather  comic  fact  that,  while  we  were  determined 
to  introduce  democracy  and  education  among  them,  most  of 
us  thought  of  them,  if  at  all,  as  head-hunters,  wild  Moros, 
naked  savages  running  in  the  woods,  with  a  small  tamed 
servant  class  on  the  outskirts  of  chaos.  The  Philippines — 
that  meant  an  equivocal  fringe  of  civilization,  or  something 
like  it,  where  the  Spaniard  had  planted  and  the  American 
had  watered,  but  within  all  was  still  savagery  and  primeval 
night.  Extraordinary  is  the  power  of  a  single  suggestion, 
if  it  can  be  shaped  to  appeal  to  prejudice  or  an  over-ready 
imagination.  An  exhibition  of  an  Igorote  village  at  the  St. 
Louis  World’s  Fair  of  1904  probably  spread  in  America  more 
of  the  notion  of  the  Philippines  as  an  untamed  wilderness 
than  tons  of  statistics  could  correct.  These,  then,  were  the 
people  we  had  undertaken  to  govern:  wild,  naked  creatures 
to  whom  the  North  American  Indian  was  a  gentleman  and 
almost  a  scholar!  It  was  even  said  they  ate  dogs!  Reso¬ 
lute  if  uninformed  altruism  had  many  a  shock.  Do,  then,  all 
Filipinos  go  naked  and  eat  dogs?  Ever-busy  exploitation, 
of  course,  was  not  shocked  but  only  supplied  with  fresh  grist 
for  its  propaganda  mill.  Behold  the  people  to  whom  you 
have  promised  independence!  At  best  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  you  can  reduce  these  to  suspenders  and  beef¬ 
steaks.  A  long  time?  Why,  centuries  and  centuries — and 
meantime  a  good  bustling  trade  to  be  built  up. 

Possibly  no  good  would  have  come  of  trying  to  face  these 
fancies  with  the  fact,  so  great  is  the  charm  of  picturesque 
imagining;  but  in  truth  the  Filipinos,  as  a  race,  have  a  cul- 
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ture,  cruder  than  our  own  but  much  older,  and  time  for 
time,  in  its  earlier  stages,  about  as  respectable.  Even  when 
the  Spaniards  came  they  did  not  with  a  pike-head  thrust 
civilization  into  the  benighted  brains  of  savages;  we  think 
they  did  but  they  did  not.  Wild  men  were  in  the  Philippines 
then;  wild  men  are  there  now.  But  we  do  not  judge  the 
American  colonists  of  1776  by  the  culture  of  the  wild  men 
that  then  lurked  in  the  American  forests,  and  we  should  not 
care  to  have  the  civilization  of  New  England  measured  now 
by  the  condition  of  its  mill-town  children  as  found  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  Professor  Ross.  In  these  days,  at  least,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  ignorance  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Filipinos 
are  still  in  the  grasp  of  barbarism;  the  facts  are  all  in  the 
census  of  1918. 


Total  population  of  the  Islands  .  10,350,730 

Christians  . 9,463,731 

Non-Christians  .  886,999 


To  many  others  of  us,  again,  assiduous  readers  of  press 
despatches,  the  typical  Filipino  has  seemed  the  fierce  Moham¬ 
medan  Moro ;  but  there  are  in  the  Islands  fewer  than  400,000 
Mohammedans  of  all  kinds,  whether  fierce  or  urbane.  Still 
others  have  concluded  that  the  wild-eyed  nomad  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  head-hunting,  marauding  son  of  perdition  that  has 
no  religion  at  all  and  would  as  soon  kill  you  as  look  at  you, 
must  be  the  really  important  factor  in  the  situation  because 
there  are  so  many  of  him;  and  the  implacable  census  reveals 
the  total  number  of  persons  in  all  the  Islands  that  do  not 
profess  Christianity,  Mohammedanism  or  Buddhism  as  102, 
000.  The  ignorance  of  the  Filipinos  is  believed  to  be  appall¬ 
ing  and  a  bulwark  of  darkness  not  to  be  overcome  in  genera- 

i  The  census  of  1918  showed  8.27  per  cent  of  the  total  population  to 
be  Non-Christians.  Of  these,  427,481  were  listed  as  pagans  and  373,474 
as  Mohammedans,  while  54,413  were  Christians  living  in  the  Non- 
Christian  areas.  But  some  numbers  of  Non-Christians  were  enumerated 
with  the  Christians,  so  the  result  is  about  the  same. 
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tions,  if  ever;  and  the  census  reveals  the  percentage  of  illit¬ 
eracy  in  the  entire  Islands  at  34.  It  is  20  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  22  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  22  in  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  29  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  20  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  was  about  24  in  the  enlistment  camps  of  the 
American  Army  at  the  time  of  the  Great  War. 

There  are  wild  men  in  the  Philippines,  a  liberal  choice  of 
them.  The  interior  regions  of  Mindanao,  Mindoro  and  some 
other  islands  have  not  yet  been  conquered  by  civilization  and 
in  some  instances  are  still  to  be  invaded  by  it.  There  are  is¬ 
lands  in  the  Sulu  chain  that  are  as  primitive  and  savage  as 
they  were  one  hundred  years  ago.  Even  in  parts  of  Luzon 
the  traveler  can  easily  imagine  himself  in  or  close  to  the 
jungle ;  there  are  trails  for  roads  and  in  a  traverse  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  he  will  see  no  trousers  except  those  he  wears.  In¬ 
deed,  if  suspenders,  trousers  and  shoe-blacking  be  the  criteria 
of  civilization,  the  case  of  the  Filipino  can  easily  be  argued 
out  of  all  hope.  Probably  nineteen  in  every  twenty  American 
tourist  visitors  to  the  favorite  Island  resort  that  is  called 
Baguio  behold  there  the  Igorote  in  his  airy  native  costume 
and  his  crude,  barbaric  dwelling  and  perceive  at  a  glance 
the  preposterous  folly  of  conferring  the  franchise  upon  such 
as  these.  They  have  seen  the  Filipino  as  he  really  is,  they 
conclude,  and  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  can  thereafter  be  per¬ 
suaded  from  the  belief  that  he  is  a  head-hunter  and  a  can¬ 
nibal.  He  looks  as  if  he  could  hunt  heads  or  do  any  other 
desperate  deed  of  unreclaimed  savagery,  this  strange  brown 
person  dressed  in  a  neck-tie.  It  is  not  thus  that  men  ap¬ 
proach  the  polling-place  in  my  precinct  in  the  Twenty-second 
Congressional  District,  State  of  New  York.  Put  a  ballot  in 
the  hand  of  this  wild  person?  The  idea  is  insane.  Hence, 
Philippine  independence  now  is  clearly  impossible. 

Similarly,  the  first  sight  of  a  Moro  village  gives  to  many 
a  wandering  American  a  shock  (not,  in  some  instances,  un¬ 
welcome)  that  dissipates  the  fond  notion  of  trouser-and-dress- 
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shirt  civilization.  It  stands,  let  us  say,  on  stilts  over  the 
water ;  it  is  ragged,  unkempt  and  unhandsome.  Some  of  the 
houses  seem  about  to  topple  over  into  the  tide.  At  its  brink, 
the  sea  deposits  strange  things  and  uncomely.  The  people 
are  alien  and  uncouth:  the  children  go  about  in  a  state  of 
nature;  sometimes  the  adults  in  a  single  brief  garment  each. 
It  might  be  an  illustration  from  Wood’s  Uncivilized  Races, 
the  whole  thing ;  and  we  think  it  eloquent  only  of  barbarism 
and  ignorance*1  Not  thus  do  we  live  in  West  Seventy- 
second  Street.  Men  and  women  here  have  teeth  horribly' 
blackened  with  the  chewing  of  betel-nut.  Say  no  more.  The 
practice  is  sufficient  evidence  of  degradation.  Vainly  we  are 
told  that  pyorrhea,  the  white  man’s  scourge,  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  teeth  are  unknown  among  these  people.  No¬ 
body  chews  betel-nut  in  Broadway;  nobody  that  chews 
betel-nut  can  possibly  be  fit  for  independence. 

Vainly,  also,  we  are  pointed  to  the  statistics  about  the 
spread  of  schools  and  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  this  vil¬ 
lage.  There  is  the  public  school-house,  and,  wonder  of 
wonders,  there  go  to  it  of  a  morning  little  Mohammedan 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  American  textbooks  under  their  arms. 
All  avails  not  against  the  incontrovertible  fact  of  the  houses 
on  stilts,  the  lack  of  trousers,  of  suspenders,  of  shoe-blacking. 

In  the  remoter  islands,  tribal  wars  break  out  among  the 
wild  men  and  must  be  subdued  by  the  Philippine  Constabu¬ 
lary,  as  not  so  many  years  ago  war  broke  out  between  the 
Sioux  and  Crows  and  must  be  subdued  by  the  United 
States  Infantry.  The  news  is  cabled  to  us,  dated  Manila. 

i“The  really  primitive  peoples,  who  live  in  the  great  forests  and  the 
remote  mountain  regions  of  the  Archipelago,  are  scattered  over  a  wide 
area  but  do  not  number  more  than  200,000.” — Census  of  1918. 

“If  the  general  condition  of  the  civilization  of  the  Tagalos,  Pampan- 
gos.  Bicoles,  Bisayans,  Ilocanos,  Cagayanes,  and  Sambales  is  compared 
to  the  European  constitutional  countries  of  Servia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria 
and  Greece,  the  Spanish-Firipino  civilization  of  the  said  Indian  districts 
is  greater  and  of  larger  extent  than  of  those  countries.” — Professor 
Blumentritt. 
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Clearly,  then,  it  must  have  happened  somewhere  near  that 
city  if  not  in  it.  We  never  learn  that  it  happened  a  thousand 
miles  away  and  upon  an  island  of  which  not  ten  persons  in 
Manila  itself  ever  heard.  To  us  in  America  the  incident 
is  typical  and  conclusive:  the  head-hunters  are  fighting 
again;  no  doubt  they  fight  thus  all  the  time.  We  are  not 
aware  that  in  1921  there  were  910,000  children  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  106,000  in  the 
private;  nor  that  there  were  more  than  21,000  teachers,  all 
giving  instruction  in  the  American  language  and  none  other ; 
that  more  than  3500  students  were  in  one  university  and 
nearly  12,000  Filipinos  had  won  university  degrees.  The 
Igorote  of  Baguio,  compendiously  dressed  in  a  cravat,  ob¬ 
scures  all  this  and  all  else. 

He  obscures  also  the  fact  that  his  ancestors  had  a  well- 
defined  civilization  when  the  Spaniard  came,  but  that  great, 
essential  and  basic  fact  need  not  be  obscured  here.  In 
spite  of  their  unfashionable  eccentricities  about  dress,  all 
Malays  have  some  degree  of  culture  and  have  had  it  for  cen¬ 
turies;  they  are  not  a  race  of  savages  nor  even  of  barbarians. 
For  instance,  the  Spaniards  found  that  the  natives  of  these 
Islands  built  and  lived  in  planned  houses,  had  a  system  of 
government,  maintained  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  dwelt 
often  in  ordered  cities  and  towns  and  knew  and  practised  the 
arts  familiar  to  the  most  advanced  peoples  of  their  times.1 

1  So  generally  is  this  true  that  it  was  said  of  the  far-away  Bukid- 
nons,  for  instance,  one  of  the  least  advanced  of  these  peoples,  that  even 
they  lived  in  organized  towns,  were  intelligent  and  industrious,  and 
had  a  well-developed  religious  establishment. 

“In  the  interior  of  Luzon  are  found  isolated  villages  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  expert  workers  in  iron  and  steel,  while  their  neighbors 
seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  process.  The  writer  holds  to  the  opinion 
that  iron  working  is  an  ancient  art  throughout  the  Philippine  Archi¬ 
pelago  and  that  its  use  for  various  reasons,  such  as  lack  of  material, 
has  died  out  in  certain  sections.” — Fay-Cooper  Cole,  The  Wild  Tribes 
of  Davao  District,  p.  202. 

Among  the  people  of  Davao,  Mr.  Cole  found  “a  highly  developed 
culture.”  Iron-work  was  an  ancient  art  with  the  people  there  also  and 
the  beauty  and  temper  of  their  knives  and  daggers  were  particularly  to 
be  noted. 
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Gunpowder  they  knew  and  used  before  1300,  when  it  had  not 
yet  been  introduced  in  Europe;  and  they  made  such  excellent 
firearms  as  to  astonish  the  Spaniards.1  At  the  siege  of  Ma¬ 
nila,  1570,  the  natives  defended  their  city  with  cannon,  and 
the  captors  found  within  the  walls  the  factory  where  these 
guns  had  been  forged,  as  well  equipped  and  ordered  as  any 
in  Europe. 

The  Islanders  were  expert  in  other  metal-working,2  skilful 
ship-builders,  carpenters.  Copper  they  had  worked;  but 
bronze,  of  which  their  great  guns  were  made,  they  imported 
from  China.  Some  of  their  art  in  silver-work  remains  to 
excite  even  now,  for  exquisite  design  and  faultless  workman¬ 
ship,  the  admiration  of  the  judicious.  They  wove  cloths  of 
cotton,  hemp,  and  other  fibers.  They  were,  in  fact,  inheritors 
of  two  great  cultural  infiltrations  upon  what  culture  the 
Malays  had  possessed  two  thousand  years  before;  because  on 
one  side  was  the  influence  of  the  Hindoos  and  on  the  other  the 
civilization  of  the  Chinese,  while  to  these  had  begun  to  be 
added,  years  before  the  Spanish  came,  stray  gleams  of 
information  transmitted  roundabout  from  Europe. 

All  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  the  head-hunter 
and  the  wild  man  of  the  woods,  but  is  nevertheless  the  incon¬ 
testable  record.  Heathen  they  were  called,  but  they  had  a 
religion,  not  at  all  contemptible,  and  an  excellent  code  of 
morals.  They  were  natural  musicians,  possessed  a  variety 
of  musical  instruments,  and  even  some  attainments  in  en¬ 
semble  playing,  for  they  had  native  orchestras.  They  were 
fond  of  poetry  and  honored  their  poets.  Finally,  what  will 
seem  most  astonishing  now  in  the  ear  of  the  stranger,  they  had 
a  written  alphabet  and  books. 

How  many  of  these  were  in  existence  when  the  Spaniards 

1  Fernandez,  A  Brief  History  of  the  Philippines,  p.  48. 

2  “There  was  hardly  any  Filipino  who  did  not  possess  chains  and 
other  articles  of  gold,” — Craig  and  Benitez,  Philippine  Progress  Prior 
to  1898,  p.  28. 

Letter  to  King  Philip  the  Second,  written  from  Manila  in  1574. 
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began  to  come  nobody  knows,  but  the  number  must  have  been 
large  and  the  distribution  rather  wide.  It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  there  were  libraries  and  school -men  among  the 
forests  of  Mindoro  any  more  than  among  the  forests  of  the 
Adirondacks,  but  every  settled  town  had  a  temple  and  most 
temples  had  collections  of  books.  They  were  written  in  the 
native  characters 1  on  palm  leaves  and  bamboo,  and  stored 
with  the  native  priests.  The  subjects  were  historical  and 
legendary,  folk-lore  tales,  statutes,  deeds  of  heroism  and 
poems.  With  a  blind  zeal  to  emulate  him  of  Alexandria,  the 
Spanish  enthusiasts  burned  these  books  as  works  of  the  devil 
and  thereby  destroyed  knowledge  priceless  to  succeeding 
ages;  the  few  that  escaped  the  flames  testifying  poignantly  to 
the  irreparable  loss.  A  small  collection  of  them  was  receDtly 
discovered  in  a  cave  in  the  Island  of  Negros  and  the  ethnolo¬ 
gists  have  hopes  of  others  that  may  have  escaped  the  sharp 
eyes  of  the  devil-hunters.  Professor  Beyer,  whose  investiga¬ 
tions  of  early  Filipino  life  and  history  have  been  so  great  and 
so  tireless,  has  come  upon  other  evidences  of  early  Filipino 
letters,  including  an  epic  poem  of  prodigious  length :  but  this 
exists  now  only  in  the  memories  of  the  reciters.  The  four- 
thousand-odd  lines  of  it  that  Professor  Bayer  has  transcribed 
and  translated  show  a  rather  remarkable  gift  of  versification 
and  imagery.2 

Of  the  written  alphabets  in  use  before  the  Spanish  land¬ 
ing,  fourteen  were  of  Malay  origin,  one  wras  Arabic  and 

1  Even  in  wild  Mindoro  there  was  an  ancient  form  of  syllabic  writing 
of  the  same  type  as  that  in  general  use  among  the  more  cultivated 
Filipinos  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  In  Mindoro  and  Negros 
this  language  was  “written  in  horizontal  lines  and  read  from  left  to 
right  like  modern  Roman  characters.”  Other  peoples  in  the  Islands 
wrote  in  vertical  columns  and  read  from  right  to  left  like  the  Chinese. 
The  writing  was  “usually  scratched  on  joints  of  bamboo,  though  leaves 
or  sheets  of  bark  are  sometimes  used.”  (Professor  Leyer.) 

2  “Some  of  the  myths  are  sung  or  chanted  among  the  mountain  peo¬ 
ples;  some  are  repeated  in  the  form  of  stories;  some  are  highly  devel¬ 
oped,  as  the  elaborate  polytheisms  of  the  Ifugaos,  Igorotes,  Kalingas 
and  others.” — Bureau  of  Science  Note. 
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one  Hebrew.  Arabic  probably  came  in  through  the  Hindoo 
invasion  of  J ava,  but  whence  and  how  arrived  the  Hebrew  is 
another  problem  still  folded  in  the  mists ;  possibly  the  Moham¬ 
medan  missionaries  brought  it  in  their  baggage.  Of  the 
Malayan  alphabets  many  were  structurally  alike,  so  that  a 
learned  Visayan  must  have  been  able  to  make  out  Tagalog 
words  and  a  Pampangan  to  spell  Ilocano.  We  are  not  to 
imagine  that  every  Filipino  could  read  written  speech ;  there 
were  in  the  Islands  at  that  time,  as  in  India,  Spain  and 
England,  the  educated  and  the  uneducated;  but  it  seems 
likely  that  the  percentage  of  literacy  in  the  Philippines,  year 
of  grace  1500,  let  us  say,  was  as  large  as  in  Spain  and  larger 
than  in  India.  As  these  are  not  classed  as  savage  or  illiter¬ 
ate  countries,  the  protest  of  the  Filipino  against  such  a  classi¬ 
fication  may  be  thought  to  have  substance.  However  much 
our  complacent  assurance  of  superiority  may  be  disturbed 
by  the  thought,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  literacy  in 
England  was  at  the  moment  much  farther  advanced,  nor  that 
the  cultural  state  of  the  masses  was  essentially  lower  in  the 
Philippines.1  Savage  ancestors  is  an  easy  phrase  but  to  be 
employed  with  discretion.  We  may  profitably  remember 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  printing-press  was  late 
come  and  infrequently  found  in  England.  In  proportion  to 
the  population  there  might  easily  have  been  as  many  books 
in  the  Philippines. 

As  to  the  possible  extent  of  literacy  there,  some  light  was 
recently  had  from  the  discovery  that  in  the  wildest  parts 
of  the  Islands,  least  known  and  most  believed  to  be  hopelessly 
savage,  the  people  still  retain  the  use  of  two  of  these 
fourteen  ancient  alphabets;  from  which  persons  of  a  phil¬ 
osophical  bent  might  care  to  revise  somewhat  the  common  im- 

i  On  this  subject  Douglas  Campbell’s  masterly  summary  in  Chapter 
V  of  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England  and  America  may  well  be  re¬ 
read.  I  do  not  find  recorded  of  the  ancient  Filipinos  anything  worse 
than  the  bear -whipping  that  was  a  popular  sport  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 
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pression  about  the  slightly  garmented  Igorote.  A  man 
that  can  read  and  write  is  not  a  savage  even  if  (in  a  tropical 
climate)  he  scorns  trousers  and  dress  shirts. 

From  the  first  Spanish  accounts  of  the  Islands  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  were  keen  traders  as  well  as  skilful 
artisans.  Manila  was  one  of  the  great  commercial  capitals 
of  the  East  and  long  had  been  so ;  there  is  no  warrant  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  a  haphazard  collection  of  fishermen’s 
huts  or  that  Spain  made  its  greatness.  The  Chinese  had 
traded  there  a  thousand  years  before  a  Philippine  wind  had 
touched  a  Spanish  flag.  When  the  inhabitants  of  England 
were  wearing  skins,  painting  their  bodies  with  woad  and 
gashing  their  flesh  in  religious  frenzies,  the  Filipinos  were 
conducting  great  commercial  marts  in  which  were  offered 
silks,  brocades,  cotton  and  other  cloths,  household  furniture, 
precious  stones,  gold  and  gold  dust,  jewelry,  wheat  from 
Japan,  weapons,  works  of  art  and  of  utility  in  many  metals,1 
cultivated  fruits,  domesticated  animals,  earthenware  and  a 
variety  of  agricultural  products  from  their  rich  volcanic  soil. 

In  cultivating  their  fields  they  used  the  long-horned  buffalo 
or  carabao,  which  they  broke  and  trained  for  their  purposes. 

1  When  Gironiere,  the  observant  Frenchman,  came  to  the  Philippines 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  he  was  struck  with  the  small 
change  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  have  effected  in  the  native  customs. 
“The  inhabitants,”  he  said,  “practise  various  kinds  of  industry;  they 
weave  matting  of  extraordinary  fineness  and  of  the  brightest  colors, 
straw  hats,  cigar-cases  and  baskets;  they  manufacture  cloth  and  tissues 
of  every  sort  from  leaves  of  the  eguana,  make  cambric  of  a  texture  much 
finer  than  that  of  France;  and  they  also  manufacture  coarse  strong 
cloth  for  sails,  etc.;  and  ropes  and  cables  of  all  dimensions;  they  tan 
and  dress  leather  and  skins  to  perfection;  they  manufacture  coarse 
earthenware  and  forge  and  polish  arms  of  various  kinds;  they  build 
ships  of  heavy  tonnage  and  also  light  and  neat  boats,  and  at  Manila 
they  frame  and  finish  off  beautiful  carriages;  they  are  also  very  clever 
workers  in  gold  and  silver  and  copper;  and  the  Indian  [Filipino] 
women  are  especially  expert  in  needlework  and  in  all  kinds  of  em¬ 
broidery.”  (Twenty  Yewrs  in  the  Philippines ,  p.  307.) 

Gironibre  mentions  these  as  the  principal  Philippine  crops:  rice,  in¬ 
digo,  tobacco,  abaca,  or  “vegetable  silk,”  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  pepper, 
wheat,  sugar-cane,  bamboo. 
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They  raised  rice  (the  staple  of  their  food),  sugar-cane,  cocoa- 
nuts,  indigo,  sweet  potatoes,  taro,  other  root  vegetables,  ten  or 
twelve  varieties  of  bananas,  tamarinds,  betel-nut  palm,  beans, 
cotton  and  hemp.1 2  Old  Antonio  de  Morga,  who  was  one  of 
the  earliest  Spanish  commentators,  enumerates  ten  fruits 
that  wrere  successfully  cultivated,  calling  the  orange  one, 
though  there  were  many  kinds  of  oranges.  He  observed  that 
there  were  no  olives,  but  the  people  used  a  green  fruit  like  a 
walnut  which  they  pickled  and  he  found  to  have  “ a  pleasant 
taste.”  He  also  found  that  they  made  pickles  of  many  sorts 
of  vegetables  and  greens,  which  he  pronounced  "very  ap¬ 
petizing,”  and  they  understood  the  art  of  preserving  ginger. 
As  to  barn-yard  fowl,  the  chicken  came  near  to  be  the  national 
bird;  probably  it  was  brought  from  China  centuries  before 
the  Spanish  era,  the  Spaniards’  addition  to  poultry  science 
being  chiefly  a  knowledge  of  ways  to  cause  roosters  to  fight. 

The  people  understood  how  to  make  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  which,  if  crude  by  our  standards,  were  still  serviceable. 
They  made  machines  to  hull  and  separate  rice,  to  express 
oil  from  cocoanuts  and  to  weave  their  cloths.  They  worked 
out  their  own  problems  of  irrigation  and  in  their  own  way. 
The  huge  rice  terraces  in  some  parts  of  Luzon  were  and  still 


1  Philippine  Progress  Prior  to  1898,  p.  6. 

2  “The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  possessed  a  culture  of  their 
own  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Islands.  Those  along 
the  coasts  were  the  most  advanced  in  civilization.  Their  material 
wealth  was  considerable.  The  chief  occupations  were  agriculture, 
fishing,  weaving,  some  manufacturing  and  trade  both  inter-island  and 
with  the  mainland,  generally  in  the  form  of  barter,  they  were  expert 
navigators.  They  used  standard  weights  and  measures.  The  year  was 
divided  into  twelve  lunar  months.  They  had  a  peculiar  phonetic  alpha¬ 
bet,  wrote  upon  leaves,  and  had  a  primitive  literature,  The^  majority 
of  the  people  are  said  to  have  been  able  to  read  and  write.”— -Justice 
George  A.  Malcolm,  The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

pp.  27,  28.  ,.  , 

“The  inhabitants  of  these  Islands  were  by  no  means  savages,  entirely 
unreclaimed  from  barbarism,  before  the  Spanish  advent  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  had  a  culture  of  their  own.”— John  Foreman 

“They  had  already  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.”— ^Professor  Ferdinand  Blumentntt. 
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are  the  wonder  of  all  beholders.  “I  know  of  no  more  im¬ 
pressive  example  of  primitive  engineering.”  says  Dean  C. 
Worcester,  “than  the  terraced  mountain-sides  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  beside  which  the  terraced  hills  of  Japan  sink  into 
insignificance.”1  And  speaking  of  the  rice  terraces  of  the 
Ifugaos  he  says: 

“Their  agriculture  is  little  short  of  wonderful  and  no  one 
that  has  seen  their  dry  stone  dams,  their  irrigating-ditches 
running  for  miles  along  precipitous  hill-sides  and  even  cross¬ 
ing  the  faces  of  cliffs,  and  their  irrigated  terraces  extending 
for  thousands  of  feet  up  the  mountain-sides,  can  fail  to  be 
impressed.  When  water  must  be  carried  across  cliffs  so  hard 
and  so  broken  that  the  Ifugaos  cannot  successfully  work  the 
stone  with  their  simple  tools,  they  construct  and  fasten  in 
place  great  troughs  made  from  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees, 
and  the  same  procedure  is  resorted  to  when  canons  must  be 
crossed,  great  ingenuity  being  displayed  in  building  the 
necessary  supporting  trestle-work.” 

The  houses  in  which  these  people  lived  were  small  and  to 
the  modern  eye  exceedingly  crude.  Most  of  them  were 
square  structures  of  bamboo  and  the  leaf  of  the  nipa  palm, 
raised  on  poles  above  the  ground,  or,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  Moros,  above  the  water.  Coolness  and  dryness 
were  the  results  in  a  climate  hot  and  moist,  and  some  safety 
in  a  region  of  earthquakes.  The  vast  majority  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Philippines  live  in  similar  houses  to-day,  the 
rough  shaggy  sides,  thatched  roofs  and  exterior  ladders  al¬ 
ways  creating  the  worst  possible  impression  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  visitor.  Did  not  the  geographies  in  our  school-days 
have  pictures  of  some  such  houses  as  inhabited  by  cannibals 

i“These  terraces  often  run  for  thousands  of  feet  up  the  mountain¬ 
sides  like  gigantic  stairways  and  their  stone-walled  faces  would,  if 
placed  end  to  end,  reach  nearly  half-way  around  the  earth,  since  they 
total  some  twelve  thousand  miles  in  length.  The  building  of  these  walls 
and  terraces  must  have  been  the  work  of  many  centuries,  and  even  now 
it  requires  a  prodigious  amount  of  annual  labor  to  keep  them  in  re¬ 
pair.” — Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  October,  1909. 
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and  the  untamable  populations  of  the  outlands?  Certainly 
a  house  on  props  and  to  be  entered  by  a  ladder  is  no  favorite 
style  of  architecture  in  Euclid  Avenue  and  Riverside  Drive. 
But  the  Filipino  house,  though  small  and  primitive,  was 
usually  clean  and  not  without  comforts.  If  it  might  be  blown 
away  by  a  typhoon  it  also  admitted  the  delicious  breeze  that 
every  night  swept  in  from  the  ocean;  and  if  we  must  revert 
to  our  former  comparison,  I  doubt  if  in  1500  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  Spain  or  England  were  essentially  better 
housed.  Old  Harrison,  Hallam  and  Hubert.  Hall  give  de¬ 
scriptions  of  dwellings  in  the  spacious  times  of  Great  Eliza¬ 
beth,  even  of  noblemen’s  dwellings,  that  would  seem  to  justify 
that  doubt.1 

Almost  the  whole  population  dwelt  in  cities,  towns,  villages 
or  hamlets2  (called  barrios)  ;  few  persons  dwelt  on  their  own 
farms.  There  was  a  system  of  land-ownership  and  a  system 
of  inheritance,  and  when  the  Spaniards  came  although  their 
custom  was  to  seize  in  the  name  of  their  King  all  the  land 
in  an  annexed  territory,  they  found  it  advisable  to  respect 
the  titles  and  systems  then  existing. 

Religions  were  of  a  comfortable  variety  according  to 
province  or  island,  the  extreme  south  being  largely  Moham¬ 
medan,  after  a  modified  transplantation,  and  in  the  north 
what  is  now  called  heathen.  In  Luzon  and  a  few  other  re¬ 
gions  prevailed  a  religion  somewhat  resembling  Shinto,  with 
an  added  code  of  morality  rather  surprisingly  strict.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Beyer  sjugges-tS  that  it  came  to  the  Islands  from 
southern  China  and  that  Japanese  Shinto  had  a  similar 
origin.  Nearly  everywhere  was  an  organized  priesthood  some¬ 
times  elaborately  costumed,  and  in  some  places  were  priest¬ 
esses  as  well.  Some  system  of  worship  seems  to  have  pene¬ 
trated  every  part  of  the  Archipelago.  What  most  of  all  as- 

1  Especially  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  II,  p.  542. 

2  To  this  day,  of  thcj  total  population  82  per  cent  lives  in  ban  ios 
(hamlets),  of  which  there  are  twelve  thousand  in  the  so-called  Chris¬ 
tian  provinces. 
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tonishes  the  modern  investigator  is  to  find  that  in  the  Davao 
region  of  the  Island  of  Mindanao  the  old  native  religion  still 
persisting  there  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  that  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  deities,  under  different  names,  have  the  same 
attributes  and  powers;  there  is  a  fairly  complete  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  standard  Grecian  myths  and  fables,  as  the  stories  of 
Prometheus,  of  Mercury,  of  the  Pleiades,  of  the  dryads,  of  the 
creation  and  the  like.  Diuata  is  the  supreme  governing  in¬ 
telligence  ;  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  interpreted  with  less 
superstition  than  is  found,  I  think,  in  most  primitive  peoples ; 
and  there  is  a  rather  distinguished  body  of  folk-lore. 

“The  Igorotes,”  observes  Dr.  Worcester,  “have  a  high 
code  of  morals  which  is  closely  associated  with  their  re¬ 
ligious  belief.  They  also  have  a  scientific  calendar  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  astronomy  that  effected  many  mod¬ 
ifications  in  their  religion.  Their  mythology  is  extensive, 
and  they  have  a  rich  unwritten  literature  of  epic  poems,  hero- 
stories  and  historical  legends.” 

A  definite  conception  of  a  future  life  was  often  a  feature 
of  their  religious  beliefs.  The  Tagbannos  believed  that  it 
consisted  of  seven  stages  in  each  of  which  the  soul  improved 
itself  and  its  surroundings.  All  were  happy  in  this  heaven, 
but  those  that  had  been  wealthy  on  earth  were  less  com¬ 
fortable  than  those  that  had  been  poor.  On  arriving  at  the 
gate  of  the  first  stage  the  being  was  interrogated  as  to  the 
kind  of  life  he  had  led  on  earth ;  if  it  had  been  bad  he  was  at 
once  burned  to  annihilation. 

They  seem  to  have  been  a  highly  imaginative  people,  but 
both  music  and  stories  were  tinged  with  the  characteristic 
Malay  quality,  which  is  half  melancholy.  There  is  still  left, 
says  Professor  Beyer,  “a  rich  and  varied  mythology  as  yet 
but  little  explored,  but  which  will  one  day  command  much 
attention.  Among  the  Christianized  people  of  the  plains 
the  myths  are  presented  chiefly  as  folk-lore,  but  in  the  moun- 
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tains  their  relation  and  preservation  is  a  living  part  of  the 
daily  religious  life  of  the  people.  ’ n 

Their  superstitions  sometimes  reveal  a  gentle  and  kindly 
instinct.  In  some  parts  of  Luzon,  for  instance,  it  was  tabu 
wantonly  to  injure  or  even  to  make  fun  of  any  animal. 
Gironiere  relates  this  illustrative  legend  which  may  serve  here 
as  a  brief  speciman  of  their  folk-lore: 

“Many  years  ago  Ango  lived  with  his  wife  and  children 
on  a  lofty  mountain-peak.  One  day  he  went  to  the  forest  in 
search  of  game.  Fortune  granted  him  a  large  boar,  but  in 
giving  the  mortal  blow  he  broke  his  spear.  Upon  arriving 
at  a  stream  he  sat  down  upon  a  stone  and  began  to  repair 
his  weapon.  The  croaking  of  near-by  frogs  attracted  his  at¬ 
tention,  and  with  mocking  imitations  of  their  shrill  gamut 
he  scornfully  told  them  to  stop  their  noise  and  come  to  help 
him  mend  his  spear.  Then  he  continued  his  course  up  the 
rocky  torrent.  But  presently  he  noticed  that  a  multitude  of 
little  stones  was  following  him.  Astonished  at  such  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  he  hastened  his  steps.  But  looking  back  he  saw 
still  larger  stones  joining  in  the  pursuit.  In  terror  he  seized 
his  dog  and  began  to  run.  But  the  stones  continued  to  roll 
along  after  him,  always  larger  and  larger  stones  adding 
themselves  to  the  bouncing  throng. 

‘  ‘  He  reached  at  last  his  sweet -potato  patch,  but  so  exhausted 
was  he  that  he  must  slacken  his  pace.  Thereupon  the  stones 
overtook  him  and  one  jumped  up  and  attached  itself  to  one 
of  his  fingers.  He  found  he  could  run  no  farther  and  called 
aloud  to  his  wife.  She  with  the  children  came  running  to  his 
aid,  bearing  the  magic  lime  which,  like  the  lemon,  usually 
had  power  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  But  all  was  of  no  avail, 
for  his  feet  now  began  to  turn  to  stone.  Then  his  wife  and 
children,  too,  fell  under  the  wrath  of  the  offended  deity. 

i  Professor  H.  Otley  Beyer,  Origin  Myths  among  the  Momtain  Peoples 
of  the  Philippines,  1912. 
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The  following  morning  they  were  stone  to  their  knees.  For 
the  next  three  days  the  petrifying  process  continued,  going 
from  the  knees  to  the  hips,  then  to  the  breasts,  then  to  the 
heads  of  the  unfortunate  family.  Thus,  because  of  Ango’s 
mocking  of  the  frogs,  all  turned  to  stone  and  may  be  seen  to 
this  day  on  Bingoi.”1 

The  so-called  tribal  divisions2  had  their  individual  myths, 
but  many  were  a  universal  possession  and  show  the  racial 
origin  and  racial  unity  of  the  people.  For  instance,  the  story 
of  the  great  flood  and  of  the  brother  and  sister  that  escaped  it 
was  everywhere  and  must  have  come  in  with  the  first  vintas. 

One  of  the  favorite  myths  of  the  Bantoks  was  about  their 
hero,  Luawig,  who  in  a  time  of  drought  struck  with  his  spear 
upon  a  rock,  when  out  gushed  a  stream  of  living  water.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Beyer  believes  this  to  be  an  original  story  in  spite  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  Biblical  account  of  Moses  and  his  staff. 
The  Mohammedan  missionaries  brought  in  a  certain  flavor  of 
the  Near  East  in  customs  as  well  as  legends,  but  these  seemed 

1  Bingoi  is  an  oddly  shaped  peak  in  the  Agusai  valley,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Angedanan. 

2  For  reasons  difficult  now  to  understand  the  people  in  some  parts 
of  the  Islands  were  much  more  progressive  than  others,  and  this 
difference  has  continued  to  be  noted.  Dean  Worcester,  making  a  care¬ 
ful  survey  of  the  state  of  the  so-called  wild  tribes  about  1905,  observed 
that  the  Tinquians  of  Abra,  a  province  of  Luzon,  had  advanced  farther 
than  any  other  nomChristian  people  in  the  Philippines.  “They  are,” 
he  said,  “a  most  attractive  people,  cleanly  in  their  personal  habits  and 
of  an  excellent  disposition.  They  are  peaceable  and  law-abiding  to  an 
astonishing  degree.  Crime  is  almost  unknown  among  them.  Their 
towns  are  well  built  and  well  kept.  Their  fields  are  often  better  tilled 
than  are  those  of  their  Ilocano  neighbors.  They  save  their  money  and 
some  of  them  become  quite  wealthy.  They  are  anxious  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  civilization,  now  that  they  may  have  them  without  being 
obliged  to  change  their  religious  belief,  and  there  is  hardly  a  ranchero 
in  Abra  that  does  not  have  one  or  more  schoolmasters,  paid  by  local 
revenues  or  by  voluntary  contributions.  Considerable  numbers  of 
Tinguian  children  attend  the  public  schools  in  the  Christian  munici¬ 
palities  in  spite  of  the  hostility  between  their  people  and  the  Ilocanos.” 
(Dean  C.  Worcester,  “The  Non-Christian  Tribes  of  Northern  Luzon,” 
The  Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  October,  1906.) 
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not  to  affect  the  northern  islands.  Even  in  the  Mohammedan 
regions,  while  there  was  a  practice  of  polygamy,  there  was  no 
sequestration  of  women.  To  a  limited  extent  polygamy  ex¬ 
isted  also  outside  of  the  Mohammedan  regions.  Among  the 
Tinguians,  for  instance,  the  headmen  were  allowed  to  have 
two,  and  sometimes  three,  wives,  but  it  was  a  privilege  con¬ 
fined  to  headmen. 

Marriage  ceremonies  among  the  other  tribal  divisions  were 
elaborate  and  the  marriage  vow  was  regarded  as  sacred. 
There  seems  to  have  been  among  these  people  from  the 
earliest  times  a  rather  stern  view  of  sexual  morality.  It  may 
be  noted  as  part  of  the  peculiarly  independent  and  power¬ 
ful  position  women  have  always  occupied  in  the  Islands  that 
the  bride  supplied  no  dowry;  she  brought  nothing  but  her 
fair  self,  and  in  the  household  she  was  always  the  governing 
authority.  It  was  the  groom  that  must  furnish  the  marriage 
portion. 

Gironiere  describes  minutely  the  betrothal  in  use  among 
the  Tagalogs  in  his  day  and  observes  that  it  was  of  antiquity 
and  the  Spaniards  had  tried  in  vain  to  change  it.  When  the 
blind  boy  with  his  eternal  arrow  had  smitten  the  heart  of  a 
Tagalog  youth  he  went  to  his  father  and  mother  and  confided 
the  fact  to  them  with  the  name  of  the  young  lady  of  his 
fancy.  His  father  and  mother  then  proceeded  to  make  upon 
her  father  and  mother  a  ceremonial  call,  always  of  an  evening 
when  everybody  would  be  at  home.  They  talked  about  all 
manner  of  inconsequential  things,  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  the  momentous  matter  in  hand.  Then  the  mother  of  the 
swain  passed  to  the  mother  of  the  charmer  a  piece  of  money. 
This  was  the  crux  of  the  evening;  everything  depended  upon 
it.  If  the  gift  was  accepted,  nothing  more  was  said  but  the 
happy  lover,  who  all  this  time  had  been  waiting  outside,  was 
called  in,  while  the  mother  of  his  fair  one  sent  out  for  drinks 
and  betel.  For  this  was  the  fixed  rule,  that  if  the  suit  was 
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looked  upon  with  favor  the  coin  should  be  spent  in  coco  wine 
and  betel-nut  for  the  company  assembled.  Thereafter,  for 
that  evening,  not  a  word  must  be  said  about  marriage. 

The  next  day  the  lover  paid  a  visit  to  the  parents  of  the 
young  lady,  who  had  summoned  the  other  relatives  to  look 
him  over  by  daylight.  Thereupon  he  entered  a  period  of 
probation  lasting  two  or  three  years,  and  sometimes  more,  in 
which  he  spent  all  his  time  at  the  home  of  his  fiancee  and  as  a 
member  of  her  family;  also,  he  served  for  her  as  Jacob  for 
Rachel.  It  is  odd  to  notice  how  here  as  in  other  cases  recur 
the  traces  of  primitive  Judaic  customs  or  legends.  In  this 
period  of  service,  if  anything  was  discovered  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  lover,  farewell  to  his  hopes,  for  he  was  sent  pack¬ 
ing.  Sometimes,  if  nothing  was  discovered,  the  father  never¬ 
theless  invented  something  and  turned  the  youth  off  anyway, 
in  order  to  get  from  another  fond  wooer  another  period  of 
free  labor,  having  apparently  profited  by  the  tale  of  Laban 
the  astute.  But  sometimes  the  young  people  upset  these 
pious  calculations  by  eloping.  In  such  a  case,  the  young 
woman  was  obliged  to  take  the  youth  by  the  hair  of  his  head 
and,  thus  held,  lead  him  before  the  marrying  authority.  Him 
she  must  inform  with  solemn  unction  that  she  had  just  run 
away  with  the  youth  as  her  captive ;  otherwise,  if  it  appeared 
that  he  had  carried  her  off  he  would  be  subject  to  heavy  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  abduction  was  a  serious  matter  among  these  people. 

But  if  all  went  prosperously  with  the  engagement,  and  if 
the  future  father-in-law  was  not  avaricious  or  over -cunning, 
the  formal  bethrothal  might  arrive  in  two  years,  and  was 
a  prodigious  affair.  All  the  relatives  of  both  sides  came  to 
the  bride’s  house,  where  they  divided  themselves  into  two 
circles,  according  to  their  affiliation  with  one  party  or  the 
other.  But  while  they  could  talk  in  low  voice  among  them¬ 
selves  about  the  young  couple,  only  the  hired  advocates, 
brought  there  for  the  occasion,  could  address  the  assembly 
aloud.  These  made  elaborate  speeches,  couched  in  allegorical 
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and  highly  figurative  language  to  avoid  the  chance  of  hurting 
anybody’s  feelings  on  either  side,  the  object  of  one  being  to 
get  as  large  a  marriage  portion  as  he  could  from  the  parents 
of  the  groom  and  of  the  other  to  keep  the  portion  down  to  the 
lowest  limits.  When  this  had  been  adjusted,  there  was 
music ;  and  the  bride  and  groom,  who  had  been  excluded 
from  the  oratory,  came  in,  stood  up  before  the  assembly  and 
exchanged  their  strings  of  neck  beads,  when  they  were  looked 
upon  as  finally  engaged  and  might  be  married  within  a  week. 

Gironiere  gives  this  speciman  of  an  advocate’s  speech  at 
the  bethrothal  ceremony: 

“A  young  man  and  a  young  girl  were  joined  together  in 
the  holy  bands  of  wedlock ;  they  possessed  nothing ;  nay,  they 
had  not  even  a  shelter.  For  several  years  the  young  woman 
was  very  badly  off.  At  last  her  misfortunes  came  to  an  end, 
and  one  day  she  found  herself  in  a  fine,  large  cottage  that  was 
her  own.  She  became  the  mother  of  a  pretty  little  babe,  a 
girl,  and  on  the  day  of  her  confinement  there  appeared  unto 
her  an  angel,  who  said  to  her:  ‘Bear  in  mind  thy  marriage 
and  the  time  of  penury  thou  didst  go  through.  The  child 
that  has  just  been  born  unto  thee  I  take  under  my  protection. 
When  she  will  have  grown  up  and  become  a  fine  lass,  give 
her  but  to  him  who  will  build  her  a  temple  where  there  will 
be  ten  columns,  each  composed  of  ten  stones.  If  thou  dost 
not  execute  these  my  orders  thy  daughter  will  be  as  miserable 
as  thou  hast  been  thyself.’  ” 

To  this  the  other  advocate  replied: 

‘  ‘  Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  queen  whose  kingdom  lay 
by  the  sea-side.  Among  the  laws  of  the  realm  was  one  that 
she  enforced  with  the  greatest  rigor.  Every  ship  arriving 
in  her  state’s  harbor  could,  according  to  that  law,  cast  anchor 
but  at  one  hundred  fathoms  deep,  and  he  who  violated  that 
law  was  put  to  death  without  pity  or  remorse.  Now  it  came 
to  pass,  one  day,  that  a  brave  captain  of  a  ship  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  a  dreadful  tempest,  and  after  many  fruitless  en- 
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deavors  to  save  his  vessel,  he  was  obliged  to  put  into  the 
queen’s  harbor  and  east  anchor  there,  although  his  cable  was 
only  eighty  fathoms  long,  for  he  preferred  death  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  to  the  loss  of  his  ship  and  crew.  The  enraged  queen  com¬ 
manded  him  to  her  audience  chamber.  He  obeyed,  and, 
throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  told  her  that  necessity  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  infringe  upon  the  laws,  and  that  having  but  a 
cable  eighty  fathoms  long  he  could  not  possibly  cast  out  a 
hundred,  so  he  besought  her  most  graciously  to  pardon  him.” 

The  first  advocate  then  said : 

“The  queen,  moved  to  pity  by  the  prayer  of  the  suppliant 
captain,  and  his  inability  to  cast  his  anchor  one  hundred 
fathoms  deep,  instantly  pardoned  him,  and  well  did  she 
devise.  ’  ’ 

Gironiere,  who  heard  this,  could  make  nothing  of  it.  The 
stories  were  interesting,  but  he  could  figure  no  significance 
pertaining  to  the  marriage.  But  later  the  natives  explained 
that  the  first  advocate  was  for  the  bride’s  party  and  he  was 
demanding  one  hundred  piasters  as  the  marriage  portion — • 
ten  columns  of  ten  stones  each.  The  bride’s  mother  had 
married  without  a  portion  and  had  gone  through  such  ad¬ 
verse  and  trying  conditions  as  the  advocate  pictured  in  his 
story.  The  allegory  of  the  groom’s  advocate  meant  that  the 
groom  did  not  have  one  hundred  piasters  but  only  eighty 
and  begged  that  these  might  be  accepted.  The  rejoinder  of 
the  bride’s  advocate  was  the  acceptance  of  these  terms.1 

Government  was  tribal  or  local;  there  was  no  federal  or 
central  government.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  have  been,  for 
the  times,  fairly  efficient.  The  interior  of  the  country  was 
wild,  but  the  towns  must  have  had  rather  good  order.  A 
highly  significant  fact  for  present  consideration  is  the 
widespread  practice  of  a  form  of  democracy;  the  authorities 
that  have  been  so  certain  democracy  would  wither  away  if 
planted  in  Asiatic  soil  should  first  have  consulted  the  records 
1  Twenty  Years  in  the  Philippines,  Chapter  X. 
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of  the  Philippines,  tlironiere,  who  is  the  greatest  source  of 
information  about  early  conditions,  because  he  had  the  true 
reporter’s  instinct  for  the  things  that  count,  gives  an 
account  of  the  system  that  prevailed  in  his  time,  under  the 
Spaniards,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
“Every  township,”  he  says,  “is  erected,  so  to  speak,  into  a 
little  republic.  Every  year  a  chief  is  elected,  dependent  for 
affairs  of  importance  on  the  Governor  of  the  province,  which 
latter,  in  his  turn,  depends  upon  the  Governor  of  the  Phil- 
lippine  Islands.” 

But  this,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  local  and  not  insular  affairs, 
was  the  old  native  system  taken  over  bodily.  Gironiere  pays 
high  tribute  to  it.  “I  confess,”  he  says,  “that  I  have  always 
considered  that  the  mode  of  government  peculiar  to  the  Phil- 
lipines  is  the  most  convenient  and  best  adapted  for  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  Spaniards,  at  the  period  of  their  conquest,  found 
it  in  full  operation  in  the  Isle  of  Luzon.” 

The  functions  of  the  local  chief  were  those  of  mayor,  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  and  examining  magistrate.  He  held  office 
for  a  year.  While  there  was  a  measure  of  democracy,  it  did 
not  attain  to  universal  suffrage.  On  election  day  the  twelve 
cabessas  de  barangay,  or  chief  property-owners  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  assembled  with  the  elder  residents  and  balloted  for 
chief.  The  Spanish,  to  whose  theory  of  colonial  empire  de¬ 
mocracy  was  a  foul  weed,  changed  this  so  that  balloting  was 
held  for  three  men  whose  names  were  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
the  province  and  from  whom  he  selected  the  chief  for  the 
ensuing  year.  But  it  is  evident  enough  from  all  this  that 
organized  government  and  a  reasoned  social  system  are  among 
these  people  concepts  of  great  antiquity,  of  an  antiquity  at 
least  as  great  as  similar  concepts  of  European  peoples.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  was  this  inheritance  of  capacity,  tradition  and  expe¬ 
rience  that  justified  the  high  opinion  of  them  expressed  by 
Admiral  Dewey  and  every  other  American  that  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them. 
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FILIPINO  TRAITS 

LOGICALLY,  if  we  require  all  men  in  all  regions  to 
be  exactly  alike  in  their  thinkings,  alike  in  their  no¬ 
tions,  plans  and  ways  of  life,  we  should  begin  by 
going  back  ten  thousand  years  and  abolishing  the  equator.  If 
the  Malay  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  American,  and  the  Hindoo  as 
the  Briton,  climates  must  belie  themselves,  and  there  is  no 
more  of  the  suns,  seas  and  winds  that  Landor  declared  to  have 
made  us  what  we  are.  The  bare  essentials  of  man’s  nature 
remain,  no  doubt,  the  same  under  whatsoever  skies;  if  you 
prick  us  do  we  not  bleed,  and  if  you  tickle  us  do  we  not 
laugh?  But  his  psychology  is  a  matter  of  his  environment, 
traditions,  economics  and  institutions;  the  sun  not  more 
surely  tanning  his  hide  than  these  things  influence  and  finally 
settle  his  mental  processes ;  one  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  about 
as  good  as  another. 

By  the  traditions  of  the  East,  being  chiefly  transcriptions 
of  the  minds  of  early  masters  of  European  merchantmen,  the 
Malay  was  held  to  be  secretive,  sinister,  unfathomable,  re¬ 
vengeful,  untrustworthy  and  over-given  to  knife-play;  this 
by  the  order  of  legend  that  makes  a  Hollander  fat  and  phleg¬ 
matic,  a  Frenchman  thin  and  irresponsible,  an  Englishman 
stout  and  impassive,  and  an  American  always  madly  grubbing 
dollars.  Each  of  these  fictions  doubtless  serves  as  a  handy 
missile  in  the  Donnybrooks  of  international  jealousy  or  inter¬ 
national  competition,  but  generations  ago  truthful  travelers 
relieved  all  reasoning  persons  of  any  need  of  thinking  of  them 
as  facts.  And  as  to  the  Malay,  he  has  suffered  in  the  same 
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way  by  the  same  easy  process ;  for  the  truth  is,  he  is  no  more 
conspicuously  deceitful,  secretive,  sinister  and  the  rest  of  it 
than  the  Hollander  is  conspicuously  fat.1 

Gironiere,  who  lived  many  years  in  intimate  association 
with  the  Filipinos,  was  much  impressed  with  their  character, 
which  he  found  to  be  of  sterling  worth  but  peculiar : 

Anger  he  [the  Filipino]  holds  in  horror;  he  compares  it 
to  madness,  and  even  prefers  drunkenness,  which,  however, 
he  despises.  He  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the  dagger  to  avenge 
himself  for  injustice,  but  he  can  least  submit  to  an  insult, 
even  when  merited.  He  is  brave,  generous  and  a  fatalist.” 

He  viewed  with  astonishment  the  patience  with  which  the 
Filipinos  endured  the  just  punishment  of  a  fault,  but 
found  that  it  was  balanced  with  an  instantaneous  and  impla¬ 
cable  revolt  against  wanton  aggression.  Their  most  obvious 
traits,  he  thought,  were  courage,  hospitality  and  reverence 
for  old  age.  They  were  not  only  brave  themselves,  but  they 
had  a  chivalrous  respect  for  courage  in  others.  Caught  in 
one  of  their  innumerable  uprisings  against  the  Spaniards,  he 
rushed  sword  in  hand  upon  a  group  of  them  that  menaced 
his  life. 

“Put  up  your  weapons,”  said  the  leader  of  the  natives. 
“You  have  a  brave  heart  and  deserve  to  be  safe  among  us. 
Speak!  What  is  it  you  require?  We  will  follow  you.” 

“The  Tagal,”  he  wrote  afterward,  “like  the  Arab,  is  hos¬ 
pitably  inclined,  without  any  sentiment  of  egotism,  certainly 
without  any  other  idea  than  that  of  relieving  suffering 
humanity;  so  that  when  a  stranger  appears  before -an  Indian2 

1  “Three  million  people  inhabit  these  different  islands,  and  that  of 
Luzon  contains  nearly  a  third  of  them.  These  people  seemed  to  me  no 
way  inferior  to  those  of  Europe;  they  cultivate  the  soil  with  intel¬ 
ligence,.  they  are  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  smiths,  jewelers,  weavers, 
masons,  etc.  I  have  gone  through  their  villages  and  I  have  found  them 
kind,  hospitable  and  affable.” — Voyage  de  la  Perouse  autour  du  Monde, 
Paris,  1797,  II,  p.  347. 

2  So  the  Filipinos  were  called  by  European  writers,  who  included 
the  Islands  with  the  East  Indies. 
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[Filipino]  hut  at  meal-times,  were  the  poor  Indian  only  to 
have  what  was  strictly  necessary  for  his  family,  it  is  his 
greatest  pleasure  to  invite  and  press  the  stranger  to  take  a 
place  at  his  humble  board  and  partake  of  his  family  cheer.” 
The  Filipino  held  an  aged  man  to  be  an  object  of  great  ven¬ 
eration,  and  wherever  there  existed  a  family,  the  younger 
members  of  it  were  always  subservient  to  the  elder.  “When 
an  old  man,  whose  days  are  drawing  to  the  shortest  span,  can 
work  no  longer  he  is  sure  to  find  a  refuge,  an  asylum,  a  home, 
at  a  neighbor ’s,  where  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  family. 
There,”  adds  Gironiere,  “he  may  remain  until  he  is  called 
to  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveler  returns.” 

“Of  a  sober  habit”  were  these  people,  emphatically,  and  of 
the  simplest  diet.  All  they  required  was  water,  a  little  rice 
and  some  fire.  He  thought  the  Tagal,  the  native  inhabiting 
the  Manila  region,  to  be  well  built  and  rather  tall.  “His 
hair  is  long,  his  beard  thin,  his  color  brasslike,  yet  sometimes 
inclining  to  European  whiteness :  his  eye  expanded  and  viva¬ 
cious,  somewhat  a  la  Chinoise;  nose  large,  and,  true  to  the 
Malay  race,  his  cheek-bones  are  high  and  prominent.  He  is 
passionately  fond  of  dancing  and  music;  is,  when  in  love, 
very  loving ;  cruel  towards  his  enemies ;  never  forgives  an  act 
of  injustice.  .  .  .  Whenever  he  has  pledged  his  word  in 
serious  business,  it  is  sacred.  He  gives  himself  passionately 
to  games  of  hazard;  he  is  a  good  husband,  a  good  father, 
jealous  of  his  wife’s  honor,  but  careless  of  his  daughter’s, 
who  despite  any  little  faux  pas  meets  with  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  husband.” 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  this  last  slur  is  bitterly  resented 
by  the  present-day  Filipinos  and  assuredly  has  now  no  appli¬ 
cation  ;  in  my  observation  no  other  people  have  a  more  rigid 
code  of  personal  morality  in  the  sex  relation.  Even  their 
enemies  admit  this  of  them.  As  a  class  the  Filipino  women 
are  singularly  modest;  one  with  any  apparent  fancy  for 
flirtation  is  as  rare  as  snowballs;  invariably  they  go  along 
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the  street  with  eyes  straight  before  them  and  most  of  them 
with  aspect  so  severe  one  can  hardly  imagine  the  man  bold 
enough  to  attempt  the  least  familiarity.  Evidently  the 
chastity  of  women  is  no  merely  nominal  thing;  according  to 
the  records,  about  two  thirds  of  the  courtezans  in  Manila  are 
aliens.  In  a  tropical  people  a  high  ethical  standard  of  this 
order  is  the  more  astonishing.  Under  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  true,  the  moral  reputation  of  Manila  was  not  sa¬ 
vory  ;  a  seaport  in  the  tropics  has  not  usually  been  the  perfect 
ideal  of  social  purity,  and  Manila  was  like  the  rest.  The 
Americans  bettered  it,  but  tolerated  what  is  known  as  a  seg¬ 
regated  district.  After  the  Filipinos  obtained  control  of 
their  government,  this  was  abolished  and  Manila  became,  in 
this  respect,  the  cleanest  city  in  the  Orient.  By  comparison 
with  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Tokio,  Yoko¬ 
hama,  it  shone  with  purest  ray  serene.  Perhaps,  from  cer¬ 
tain  commercial  points  of  view,  the  suppression  was  overdone. 
In  the  early  part  of  1921  an  effort  was  made  to  restore  the 
segregated  district,  when  Filipinos  appeared  as  the  foremost 
opponents  of  such  retrogression  and  the  Filipino  mayor  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  resign  if  it  were  sanctioned. 

In  the  main,  Gironiere’s  analysis  of  Filipino  character 
seems  unerring;  the  people  in  essentials  of  character  have 
changed  little  since  his  time.  He  speaks  of  their  sobriety, 
and  it  remains  one  of  their  conspicuous  traits.  They  make 
from  the  sap  of  the  nipa  palm  an  alcoholic  drink  like  the 
toddy  of  India;  well-to-do  natives  have  always  Spanish  or 
other  wines  on  their  boards ;  but  excess  in  drinking  among 
them  is  so  rare  it  is  hardly  known,  and  I  have  never  seen  an 
intoxicated  Filipino.  If  prohibition  is  needed  in  the  Islands 
it  is  not  for  native  behoof,  assuredly.  I  am  not  sure  that  one 
could  speak  with  the  same  confidence  about  all  the  visitors. 

As  to  their  ways  of  life,  Gironiere  believed  them  to  be 
industrious  when  treated  with  due  remembrance  of  their 
peculiar  psychology,  thereby  sounding  unwittingly  the  key- 
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note  of  the  present  industrial  situation.  Among  most  white 
sojourners,  the  native  is  deemed  to  have  a  congenital  distaste 
for  work;1  but  this  is  not  literally  true,  and  the  Frenchman 
seems  to  have  been  the  better  observer:  such  vast  works  as 
the  rice  terraces,  to  name  but  one  instance,  could  never  have 
been  achieved  nor  maintained  without  prodigious  labor. 
Few  persons  dwelling  in  the  tropics,  it  may  be  said,  have  a 
truly  passionate  fondness  for  long-continued  labor  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun ;  even  Americans  find  it  convenient  to  lay 
aside  their  ferocious  energy  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  I 
have  yet  to  find  one  of  my  countrymen  that  could  not  easily 
be  restrained  then  from  rushing  into  the  fields  to  cut  a  ton 
of  sugar-cane.  Yet  it  is  daily  demonstrated  in  the  Islands 
that  in  his  own  fashion,  which  is  deliberate  and  lacks  nothing 
in  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  Filipino  will  work  steadily 
and  well.  If  this  were  not  so,  there  would  have  been  no 
economic  development  of  the  Islands,  for  there  is  practically 
no  other  labor.  What  Gironiere  meant,  and  other  wise 
employers  since  have  found,  is  that  the  Filipino  has  in  his 
veins  the  ancient  pride  of  the  Malay  and  the  ancient  spirit 
of  the  freeman  and  loves  not  to  be  commanded  but  to  be 
coaxed.  He  will  do  almost  anything  that  is  asked  with  a 
smile. 

Application  of  the  idea  that  because  his  color  is  likewise 
bronze  he  can  be  bullied  like  a  low-caste  Hindoo  is  a  preg¬ 
nant  source  of  trouble  in  these  relations.  It  was  one  of  the 
causes  that  wrecked  the  Japanese  hemp  colony  in  the  Davao 
region;  Japanese  planters  that  thought  the  native  laborers 
were  coolies  quickly  found  themselves  without  an  employee, 
whereas  American  neighbors  that  had  come  to  understand 
the  true  nature  of  the  labor  problem  went  with  full  crews 

1  Rizal  once  made,  in  his  thorough  way,  an  investigation  of  this 
subject,  and  published  his  researches  in  a  book  called  La  Indolencia  de 
los  Filipinos,  in  which  he  held  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards 
the  people  were  of  a  markedly  industrious  habit  which  had  been  un¬ 
dermined  by  a  government  and  institutions  unfitted  to  their  needs. 
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to  success.  “You  work  here  to-day,”  says  a  Japanese  planter 
to  a  native  hand.  “Do  I?”  says  the  native,  “wait  and 
see, ’  ’  and  goes  to  a  ball-game  or  a  cock-fight. 

From  this  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  sullenness  of  which 
some  visitors  accuse  the  average  Filipino  is  but  a  Filipino 
fashion  of  protest.  He  has  great  personal  dignity;  he  is 
reared  to  a  grave  decorum  that  is  supposed  to  have  been 
grafted  upon  him  by  the  Spaniards,  but  is  really  a  racial 
trait;  and  on  both  counts  the  American  offends  him.  Very 
likely  the  fixed  American  habit  of  “josh”  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  ill-will  existing  between  the  races.  The 
Filipino  cannot  understand  “josh”;  his  mind  can  find  no 
hold  upon  it.  He  has  his  own  sense  of  humor,  but  it  is 
atrophied  on  the  side  of  the  Great  American  Joke.  He  can¬ 
not  understand,  for  instance,  language  that  purports  to  be 
insulting  and  is  only  good-natured  persiflage.  When  it  is 
applied  to  him,  he  resents  it.  As  the  merry  jester  that 
applies  it  is  usually  the  more  powerful,  and  the  Filipino  is 
not  naturally  quarrelsome,  he  takes  refuge  in  silent  umbrage 
which  the  American  translates  into  surliness.  Before  long 
the  Filipino  comes  to  distrust  most  things  the  American  says : 
they  may  be  jest  or  earnest,  he  cannot  tell;  but  he  feels  in 
all  probability  they  cover  some  sneer  or  baneful  meaning 
against  himself,  and  he  resents  that  also.  “Why,  these 
people  think  they  are  as  good  as  we  are !  ’  ’  was  the  amazed 
comment  of  an  American  army  officer  that  lately  paid  his 
first  visit  to  the  Islands.  They  certainly  do,  and  no  other 
fact  about  them  is  better  worth  our  remembrance,  if  we  are 
to  keep  peace  and  good  terms. 

Against  this  somewhat  menacing  portraiture  is  to  be  set 
the  fact  that  many  Americans  that  have  Filipinos  in  their 
personal  service  become  greatly  attached  to  them  and  have 
in  return  only  good-will  and  devotion.  But  these,  it  appears 
again,  are  of  the  employing  class  that  consider  the  Malay  as 
he  is  and  not  as  they  would  like  to  have  him. 
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As  a  race,  they  are  serious-minded  to  the  point  of  giving 
pain  to  those  that  still  like  their  cakes  and  ale.  It  may  be 
said  of  them  that  they  take  their  pleasure,  if  not  sadly,  at  least 
with  a  melancholy  but  conscientious  belief  that  they  are  called 
to  give  to  the  world  an  example  of  correct  deportment.  The 
Americans,  as  I  hope  to  show  hereafter,  have  knocked  some 
of  this  right  and  left  with  base-ball  and  the  overteeming 
flood  of  base-ball  slang,  but  the  unconquerable  instinct  re¬ 
mains.  I  was  in  Manila  throughout  the  Carnival  of  1921, 
and  if,  as  the  dictionaries  insist,  carnival  means  a  period  of 
festival  and  gaiety,  never  was  anything  so  ill-named.  There 
was  more  gaiety  than  one  would  see  at  a  funeral  but  not  so 
much  as  at  a  church  choir  meeting.  The  grounds  were 
directly  opposite  my  hotel;  Manila  and  the  adjacent  popula¬ 
tions  flocked  there,  and  I  formed  a  habit  of  strolling  every 
evening  around  the  show.  An  American’s  commonest  obser¬ 
vation  was  the  quiet  of  the  great  crowds.  Not  that  they  were 
dull,  or  showed  anything  suggesting  dullness;  there  was  no 
lack  of  animation,  and  they  took  in  everything  with  ready 
apprehension :  but  there  was  never  the  least  sign  of  an  unreg¬ 
ulated  behavior ;  everything  was  according  to  the  precepts  of 
good  manners.  Many  thousands  of  young  people  went 
quickly  about,  but  I  saw  never  an  instance  of  boisterous  con¬ 
duct,  rowdyism,  horse-play,  sky-larking,  or  even  the  not  very 
sparkling  badinage  that  distinguishes  meetings  of  our  own 
juniors.  One  wished  that  these  young  people  would  yell,  or 
run,  or  play  horse,  or  do  something  to  convince  us  they  were 
not  really  old  before  their  time.  It  was  far  different,  I  dis¬ 
covered,  when  they  came  to  the  ball-field ;  clear  down  to  the 
bay  one  could  hear  them  beshout  a  three-base  hit  or  a  double 
play.  But  here  at  the  Carnival  not  even  moon-calf  love- 
making  between  the  boys  and  girls  lightened  the  gray  aspect 
of  earnest  resolve.1 

a  The  Filipino  people,  even  in  prehistoric  times,  had  already  shown 
high  intelligence  and  moral  virtues,  and  intelligence  clearly  manifested 
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The  show  itself  was  really  a  great  and  instructive  exposi¬ 
tion,  a  kind  of  fair  of  products  and  progress.  In  these  the 
people  seemed  to  be  deeply  interested ;  most  of  all  in  exhibits 
that  pertained  to  education.  Two  of  the  many  side-shows  on 
the  grounds  were  indecent.  They  were  owned  and  acted  by 
Americans,  and  achieved  no  popularity  with  the  crowds. 
Afterward,  an  organization  of  Filipino  women  made  a  strong 
protest  against  these  shows  and  undertook  that  at  other  car¬ 
nivals  they  should  not  be  repeated. 

In  all  the  civilized  regions — in  which'  dwell,  by  the  way, 
about  nine  tenths  of  the  population — the  dress  of  the  native 
men  is  conventional  and  more  or  less  European ;  only  in  the 
wild  mountain  country  does  the  cravat  style  of  garmenture 
prevail.  Manila,  to  cite  one  example,  with  its  crowds  of  men 
in  spotless  white,  is  a  well-dressed  city;  the  men  after  the 
European  modes,  but  not  the  women.  Even  in  Manila,  the 
women  prefer  their  own  native  costume,  which  is  exceedingly 
tasteful,  cool  and  modest.  There  is  a  skirt  and  a  vest,  or 
something  like  that,  and  over  it  some  kind  of  fine  gauzy  stuff 
in  colors,  revealing  the  arms  and  neck  but  no  more.  An 
average  Filipino  woman  is  shocked*  the  first  time  she  beholds 
what  is  in  America,  by  some  misnomer,  called  “full  dress.” 
If  this  fact  be  weighed  against  the  shock  caused  to  visiting 
Americans  by  the  famed  cravat  of  the  Igorotes,  I  am  far 
from  assurance  that  the  account  on  all  grounds  will  not  be 
found  even. 

The  Filipino  women  do  not  vote,  and  at  present  have  no 
considerable  desire  to  vote.  If  the  ancient  master  of  story¬ 
telling  was  right  and  what  women  most  desire  is  mastery, 
the  Filipino  woman  satiates  that  desire  in  her  own  home. 
Within  its  precincts  she  is  the  sole  ruler,  sovereign,  authority, 
government  and  power ;  whether  legislative,  executive  or 

in  their  legislation,  which,  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
and  the  epoch  in  which  it  was  framed,  was  certainly  as  wise,  as  pru- 
dent  and  as  humane  as  those  of  the  nations  then  at  the  head  of  civi- 
lization.”— Judge  Romualdez,  a  Filipino  scholar. 
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judicial.  Outside  his  domicile,  the  Filipino  man  may  be 
aggressive,  confident,  active,  opinionated,  obstinate  or  any¬ 
thing  else  as  he  pleases;  the  moment  he  lays  hand  upon  the 
door  (or  foot  upon  the  ladder)  of  his  home  all  these  attri¬ 
butes  slip  from  him  as  a  garment  outworn  and  he  becomes 
but  a  passive  and  obedient  subject  of  the  dominion  that  rules 
within.  To  the  monarch,  boss,  pantata,  female  satrap,  that 
manages  his  residence  he  gives  all  his  wages,  salary  or  income; 
she  expends  of  it  what  she  deems  necessary  for  the  household 
and  allows  to  him  what  she  thinks  it  is  well  for  him  to  have. 
The  conditions  that  result  are  a  jest  as  perennial  as  the 
mother-in-law  joke  with  us.  As  thus: 

“Light  of  my  life,  can  I  have  ten  centavos1  to-night?” 

“What  for?” 

“To  buy  some  tobacco,  soul  of  my  being.” 

“What  did  you  do  with  the  ten  centavos  I  gave  you  last 
week  ?  ’  ’ 

Reverence  for  womanhood  is  a  traditional  Filipino  trait. 
Oriental  as  these  people  are  by  origin,  they  have  never  shared 
the  Oriental  view  of  women.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Filipino  woman  merits  the  tribute  of  respect  habitually  paid 
to  her.  All  authorities  agree  that  she  is  of  extraordinary 
intelligence  and  skill  in  domestic  management.  Sometimes 
she  directs  her  husband’s  business  affairs  as  well,  and  I  think 
there  are  few  Filipinos  that  would  insist  upon  any  business 
operation  against  the  objection  of  their  wives.  Often  when 
a  Filipino  is  about  to  close  an  important  business  transaction 
he  asks  time  to  consult  his  wife,  and  not  infrequently  brings 
her  to  take  part  in  the  final  negotiations. 

The  women  are  as  avid  for  education  as  the  men,  and  assim¬ 
ilate  it  even  more  readily.  Conversation  with  an  educated 
Filipino  woman  is  one  of  the  joys  of  life,  comparable  to  a 
fine,  cool,  woods-perfumed  day  in  June.  She  ordinarily 
knows  everything  that  is  going  on,  and  can  discuss  the  polities 
i  Five  cents,  American  money. 
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of  Japan  or  of  America  with  equal  ease.  She  has  read  the 
best  current  literature,  she  has  taste  and  wit;  but  the  puz¬ 
zling  thing  is  that,  while  she  has  polished  and  exquisite  man¬ 
ners,  she  seldom  goes  outside  of  her  own  home  after  she  is 
through  with  her  schooling,  and  has  not  the  least  yearning 
for  what  is  known  as  fashionable  society.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  initiate  wealthy  Filipino  women  into  the  joys 
of  tea-fights,  calls  and  cliques.  Such  efforts  have  failed, 
usually  because  the  novitiate  could  never  see  the  utility  of 
the  excursion;  she  preferred  her  own  household. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  American  colony,  the  Filipino  is 
not  a  good  business  man,  and  I  believe  that  in  any  comparison 
he  will  be  found  less  efficient  and  diligent.  The  Filipino 
manner  of  doing  business  is  different  from  the  European :  it 
is  dilatory,  conversational  and  inexact.  In  the  American 
view,  the  Filipino  business  man,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  an  irritant  and  shiftless ;  his  store  or  office,  if  he  has 
one,  will  lack  the  trim  neatness  and  air  of  sure  and  swift 
activity  to  which  the  American  is  habituated.  Yet  in  their 
own  way  they  manage  to  transact  business,  to  secure  and  dis¬ 
tribute  their  supplies,  to  meet  their  economic  needs,  to  pro¬ 
duce  commodities  and  to  sell  them,  and  to  live.  Possibly 
after  all  the  result  is  more  important  than  the  mode. 

Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  who  was  one  of  the  remarkable 
men  that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  great  Philippine  educa¬ 
tional  system,  was  Director  of  Education  in  1904  and  noted 
as  one  of  the  results  of  his  observations  among  these  people 
that  “the  Filipino  has  an  instinctive  and  intense  reluctance 
to  admit  ignorance.”1  A  priest  that  had  been  much  in  the 
hospitals  told  me  that  he  had  been  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  Filipino’s  patience  and  self-command  while  ill  or  while 
suffering  from  an  operation.  In  my  own  observation,  and 
that  of  others,  they  have,  where  not  spoiled  by  foreign  in¬ 
fluence,  a  rather  fine  natural  courtesy.  Even  their  enemies 

1  Report  of  1904,  p.  30. 
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admit  their  possession  of  the  primal  requisites  of  character. 

At  the  same  time,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  first  glimpse 
of  them  is  often  disconcerting,  and  there  are  some  things 
they  seem  unable  to  do  well.  “Few  there  be  that  can  keep 
an  inn,  ’  ’  says  an  old  Italian  proverb ;  I  suspect  that  none  of 
these  is  of  the  Filipino  race.  A  friend  of  mine,  traveling  on 
the  same  steamer,  cabled  from  Shanghai  for  accommodations 
at  a  certain  hotel  in  the  Islands.  When  he  arrived  some  days 
later  he  drove  blithely  to  the  place,  sweetening  his  thoughts 
with  the  reflection  that  he  had  just  time  for  a  fresh -water 
bath  and  a  shave  before  dinner.  Two  young  Filipinos  stood 
behind  the  hotel  desk  and  seemed  to  observe  him  without  en¬ 
thusiasm.  No  one  else  was  in  sight.  To  them  he  mentioned 
his  name. 

A  blank  stare. 

“I  am  Mr.  H - ,”  he  said  again;  “did  you  get  my  cable 

from  Shanghai?” 

Another  blank  stare. 

“I  telegraphed  from  Shanghai  for  a  room.  Did  you  get  my 
telegram  ?  ’  ’ 

At  this  the  young  men  seemed  to  come  from  a  trance  and 
began  to  look  indifferently  through  some  papers  on  a  desk. 
Then  they  said  they  did  not  know. 

“Who  does  know?” 

“The  clerk.” 

“Where  is  he?” 

“  I  do  not  know.  ’  ’ 

“When  will  he  be  in?” 

“I  think  about  seven  o’clock.” 

“Meantime,  what  do  I  do?” 

This  question  being  repeated,  one  of  the  youths  took  a  key, 
led  the  way  up  the  street  to  an  unkempt  shed,  wnth  great 
difficulty  unlocked  the  door  and  ushered  the  guest  into  a 
barren  and  gloomy  den,  unceiled  and  all  but  unfurnished. 
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“What!  Is  this  the  place  you  expect  me  to  sleep  in?” 

“Yes.” 

‘  ‘  Where  is  the  clerk  ?  Where  is  the  proprietor  ?  ’  ’ 

“  I  do  not  know.  ’  ’ 

“When  will  the  clerk  be  here?” 

“I  think  about  seven  o’clock.” 

The  bed  sank  in  the  middle  into  a  mere  valley  of  unrest 
and  the  rats  ran  races  around  the  floor.  The  next  day  the 
man  went  back  to  the  ship,  swearing  mad  at  the  whole  Fili¬ 
pino  nation.  I  note  it  as  a  fact  of  interest  to  the  philosopher 
that  he  had  experienced  far  worse  things  in  certain  hotels  in 
small  towns  of  the  Middle  West  of  his  own  country  without 
being  incensed  against  the  people  of  America.  But  it  is  true 
enough  that  when  we  go  abroad  we  shift  our  standards. 

Bitter  criticisms  are  made  upon  these  people,  some  of  which 
from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  are  just  and  well  founded, 
and  some,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  must  be  fanciful. 
One  is  that  they  have  no  executive  ability  and  another  that 
they  can  never  handle  machinery.  So  far  as  their  public 
men  are  concerned  the  question  of  their  executive  ability 
can  be  settled  by  reference  to  the  records  they  have  made 
since  they  took  charge  of  the  government  at  the  end  of  1916. 
Some  of  these  are  to  be  considered  in  succeeding  pages,  and 
some  may  be  consulted  in  the  Appendix.  Instances  either 
way  are  easily  cited,  but  as  to  whether  the  average  Filipino 
can  be  deemed  to  be  congenitally  without  executive  ability 
or  without  the  mechanical  sense,  possibly  the  daily  dull  facts 
of  the  shipping  business  may  be  a  help  to  determine.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  hundreds  of  Filipinos  hold  masters’  certificates 
and  command  ships  and  other  hundreds  are  efficient  en¬ 
gineers,  stationary  and  marine.  I  have  sailed  on  two  vessels 
commanded  by  Filipinos  and  could  not  by  any  test  discover 
that  they  were  captains  less  courageous  or  less  competent 
than  others  ;  at  least,  I  had  as  soon  sail  with  them. 
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This  reminds  me  of  a  story.  Part  of  the  wonderful  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  Islands,  with  which  we  are  soon  to 
deal,  is  an  excellent  nautical  school  at  Manila,  the  graduates 
of  which  seem  to  rank  deservedly  high  as  seamen.  One  ©f 
them,  four  or  five  years  ago,  became  the  first  officer  of  a 
cargo  steamer  sailing  under  the  Spanish  flag  and  having  a 
Spanish  captain. 

On  the  first  trip  they  went  to  Saigon  for  rice.  By  right 
and  custom  the  Filipino  first  officer  was,  of  course,  the  nav¬ 
igating  officer;  but  the  captain  insisted  upon  taking  his  own 
observations,  and  as  he  worked  these  out  by  the  old  long- 
hand  operations,  at  which  he  was  inexpert,  he  usually  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  ship’s  position  an  hour  after  the  first  officer, 
using  the  tables  of  logarithms  as  taught  in  the  nautical  school, 
had  pricked  the  chart.  One  day,  coming  up  from  Saigon, 
the  captain  took  his  observation  and  then  announced  that 
the  course  would  be  N.  E.  y2  E.  The  first  officer  said: 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  captain,  but  may  I  respectfully  sug¬ 
gest  that  if  you  hold  that  course  you  will  be  on  the  reef  at 
twelve  o’clock  to-night?” 

“You  ’re  crazy,  as  well  as  impertinent,”  said  the  captain. 
“At  noon  we  were  here,”  and  he  pointed  to  a  place  on  the 
chart. 

“Pardon  me,”  said  the  first  officer,  “but  at  noon  we  were 
here,”  and  he  indicated  a  place  thirty  miles  to  the  west. 

“Nonsense,”  said  the  captain.  “I  command  this  ship. 
The  course  will  be  N.  E.  y2  E.” 

The  first  officer  said: 

“Yes,  sir,  you  command  this  ship  and  my  business  is  to 
obey  you ;  but  you  will  please  enter  on  the  log  that  I  protest 
against  this  course  and  give  you  warning  that  it  will  land 
us  on  the  reef.” 

Subsequently  he  explained  the  situation  to  the  first  engi¬ 
neer,  who  in  his  turn  demanded  that  his  protest  be  put  upon 
the  log.  They  held  the  captain’s  course  and  exactly  at  twelve 
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o’clock  the  ship  piled  up  on  the  reef.  The  captain  was  now 
for  abandoning  her. 

“Abandon  nothing!”  said  the  first  officer.  “It  is  now  low 
tide.  She  slid  on  easily.  In  six  hours  she  should  float  off.” 

“How  do  you  know  that  it  is  low  tide?”  said  the  captain. 

“Look  at  these  tables,”  and  he  shoved  into  his  hands  the 
tide  tables  of  the  hydrographic  office. 

The  captain  was  still  skeptical  about  saving  the  ship.  The 
first  officer  went  into  the  forepeak  and  over  the  bow  and 
announced  that  she  would  float.  About  5  a.  m.  she  came  off, 
leaking  badly,  and  the  first  officer  navigated  her  into  Hong 
Kong.  He  got  a  ship  for  that  performance,  and  some  time 
after  was  caught  in  a  typhoon.  With  five  other  steamers 
he  ran  into  port  and  of  the  six  his  alone  came  through  alive. 
Speaking  of  executive  ability,  I  should  fancy  that  a  first-class 
typhoon  afforded  as  good  a  test  of  a  commander’s  knowledge 
and  ability  as  anything  going. 

All  commentators  agree  that  the  Malay  loves  revenge; 
perhaps  not  more  than  other  races  of  men,  but  he  loves  it; 
and  the  Christianity  the  Malay  of  the  Islands  professes  has 
not  eradicated  his  taste  for  it.  But,  by  his  own  elaborate 
creed,  what  he  wants  revenge  for  is  a  wanton  injury,  ma¬ 
licious  wrong,  studied  injustice,  or  something  of  similar  im¬ 
port;  what  happens  in  a  fairly  fought  battle  leaves  nothing 
to  rankle  in  him. 

One  day,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Aguinaldo  revolt,  there 
came  to  an  American  officer  commanding  a  post  in  northern 
Luzon  a  Filipino  that  bore  from  General  Funston  a  letter 
reading  like  this : 

“The  bearer,  General  Analdez,  formerly  of  the  Filipino 
forces,  has  surrendered  to  me  in  good  faith,  taken  the  oath 
and  satisfied  me  that  he  intends  to  be  loyal.  I  believe  he  is 
a  good  man.  Please  protect  him,  as  he  will  probably  be  in 
some  danger  from  unreconciled  Filipinos,  and  help  him  to 
get  a  start.” 
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The  commandant  put  the  man  under  guard  and  ordered 
a  place  to  be  found  for  him  in  the  barracks.  The  next  day 
his  sergeant,  a  loyal  Filipino  who  had  been  with  the  United 
States  throughout  the  trouble,  came  to  him  and  said : 

‘  ‘  That  man  Analdez  is  bad  man — very  bad  man.  ’  ’ 

“How  do  you  know?’’  asked  the  commandant. 

“He  stabbed  two  men  and  two  women  in  the  back  and 
threw  them  alive  into  a  well.” 

‘  ‘  How  do  you  know  he  did  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  have  many  witnesses.” 

“Where  is  the  well?” 

“Here,  in  this  barrio.” 

The  story  seemed  on  the  face  of  it  improbable,  but  the  ser¬ 
geant  was  of  proved  character  and  seemed  in  deadly  earnest. 
The  commandant  gave  orders  to  have  the  well  cleaned  out, 
and  set  Analdez  himself  at  work  upon  it  with  a  shovel. 

The  excavators  soon  disclosed  a  human  body,  then  another, 
until  they  had  brought  up  four.  The  commandant  sent  for 
the  sergeant  and  said : 

“We  have  four  bodies  from  the  well,  as  you  said ;  but  what 
evidence  have  you  that  this  man  committed  the  crimes? 
Here  is  nothing  that  implicates  him.” 

“There  was  a  fifth  victim,  another  woman,”  said  the  ser¬ 
geant.  “He  stabbed  her  and  threw  her  into  the  well,  too; 
but  she  got  out.” 

“Where  is  she,  for  the  love  of  heaven?”  said  the  com¬ 
mandant. 

“Living  in  the  next  barrio.” 

“Bring  her  up  here  on  the  jump,”  said  the  officer,  and  sent 
word  to  have  Analdez  brought  in. 

The  woman  arrived,  escorted  by  the  sergeant.  She  did  not 
know  what  she  was  wanted  for,  but  at  the  sight  of  Analdez 
she  fell  to  the  floor,  shaking  with  terror.  The  commandant 
ordered  that  her  back  be  examined;  there  was  found  on  it  a 
broad  fresh  scar,  such  a  scar  as  a  sword  would  make. 
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Questioned  minutely,  the  woman  told  a  plain  enough  story, 
amply  corroborated  by  other  witnesses.  The  case  was  clear, 
and  the  commandant  saw  that  his  only  course  was  to  send 
Analdez  back  to  General  Funston  with  the  witnesses  ahd  de¬ 
positions,  that  he  might  be  tried  for  his  life. 

An  hour  later  another  sergeant  came  in,  saluted  and 
said  in  the  matter-of-fact  way  that  he  would  use  in  reporting 
for  duty: 

“Sir,  the  prisoner  Analdez  complains  that  he  is  soiled 
from  his  work  in  cleaning  the  well,  and  would  like  permission 
to  go  to  the  river  and  bathe.” 

The  commandant  hesitated  a  moment,  for  the  chances 
were  great  that,  once  in  the  river,  a  wily  Filipino,  who  could 
swim  like  a  fish,  would  slip  away.  He  said  at  last  he  would 
grant  the  request,  but  the  prisoner  must  go  under  guard  and 
the  sergeant  must  be  responsible  for  him  that  he  should  not 
escape.  In  a  few  minutes  the  commandant  saw  Analdez 
going  by,  heavily  guarded  and  marching  toward  the  river. 
Something  in  the  prisoner’s  appearance  caught  the  comman¬ 
dant’s  attention.  He  observed  the  man’s  face  to  be  pallid 
and  drawn  and  his  eyes  to  stare  straight  before  him  like  the 
eyes  of  a  man  going  to  his  execution;  with  a  visible  effort 
he  kept  his  lips  tightly  clenched  and  marched  with  his  head 
erect  and  defiant.  These  things  lingered  in  the  comman¬ 
dant  ’s  mind,  but  he  explained  them  as  the  effects  of  his  order 
to  remove  Analdez  for  trial. 

The  next  moment  a  rifle-shot  sounded  from  the  direction 
of  the  stream.  Then  the  file  was  heard  marching  up  the 
road,  and  the  sergeant  entered  again,  saluted  and  said  in 
the  same  matter-of-fact  way:  “Sir,  I  have  to  report  that  the 
prisoner,  while  bathing  in  the  river,  made  an  attempt  to  es¬ 
cape  and  was  shot  in  accordance  with  orders.” 

That  was  all,  but  the  next  day  the  commandant  discovered 
that  the  sergeant  was  a  brother  of  one  of  the  men  Analdez 
had  stabbed  and  thrown  into  the  well;  and  when  Analdez 
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marched  down  the  street  to  the  river  he  knew  perfectly  well 
he  was  going  to  his  death,  and  was  too  proud  to  complain  or 
seek  protection. 

According  to  time-honored  philosophy,  those  that  are  most 
sensitive  to  injuries  are  likewise  the  most  grateful  for  favors, 
but  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines  now  generally  deny  this 
application  to  the  Filipinos.  The  United  States  has  wrought 
for  them  inestimable  benefits:  has  taught  them,  established 
them,  made  their  roads,  given  to  them  peace,  prosperity  and 
safety ;  and  their  only  response  is  a  demand  for  independence 
— surely  the  most  ungrateful  of  all  mankind !  To  argue  this 
matter  pro  or  con  would  be  outside  of  our  present  business, 
which  is  merely  of  recording  things  and  not  of  explaining 
them,  but  I  may  remark  that  there  is  also  much  testimony 
about  unfailing  gratitude  on  the  part  of  individuals.  At 
least,  it  appears  that  the  Filipino  is  not  inferior  to  other  races 
in  capacity  for  good  impulses  and  kind  deeds. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Governor  of  the  provinces  of 
Mindanao  and  Sulu  was  an  American  whose  memory  is  still 
revered  by  the  people  there  because  of  his  tact  and  sympathy, 
a  certain  Moro  of  the  Sulu  Islands  had  a  feud  and  killed  his 
man,  after  the  code  to  which  he  had  been  reared.  A  short 
time  before  there  would  have  been  no  consequences  except 
that  a  relative  or  friend  of  the  dead  man  would  seek  revenge ; 
but  things  have  changed,  even  in  remote  Sulu,  and  now  a 
file  of  Philippine  Constabulary  took  after  the  murderer. 
They  trailed  him  for  days  through  the  woods,  and  finally  got 
him.  He  was  taken  to  Zamboanga  and  tried  for  murder  in 
the  first  degree.  On  the  trial  some  extenuating  circumstances 
were  uncovered;  it  seemed  that  the  man  was  not  the  aggres¬ 
sor  and  had  reason  to  expect  an  attack ;  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life  instead  of  the  death  penalty. 

He  was  taken  to  San  Ramon  Prison  (incidentally,  one  of 
the  best  prisons  in  the  world  and  well  worth  a  chapter  to 
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itself),  where  he  became  one  of  the  model  inmates;  obedient, 
industrious,  willing  and  always  polite.  The  warden  learned 
that  he  was  a  fisherman  and  allowed  him  to  go  out  upon  the 
bay  to  fish,  taking  his  word  of  honor  not  to  escape.  I  may 
remark  in  passing  that  this  is  customary  at  San  Ramon  and 
no  prisoner  ever  violates  his  parole.  Every  morning,  alone 
and  unwatched,  this  man  took  his  little  canoe  and  paddled 
out  to  sea,  and  every  night  at  the  stipulated  hour  he  was 
back  at  the  penitentiary  with  a  string  of  fish.  One  day  he 
was  caught  far  out  in  a  heavy  blow,  and  while  working  his 
way  back  to  shore  discovered  that  a  boat  of  the  Constabulary 
had  turned  turtle  in  the  squall  and  her  crew  of  six  privates 
and  an  officer  was  clinging  to  her  in  a  position  of  great  peril. 

The  constables  were  this  man’s  natural  enemies;  they  had 
hunted  and  caught  him.  Nevertheless,  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
he  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  reach  them  in  his  cockleshell. 
When  he  found  that  his  boat  was  too  small,  he  got  to  shore, 
seized  a  larger  boat,  commandeered  a  couple  of  natives,  pad- 
died  out  to  the  constables,  fished  them  out  one  by  one  and 
got  safely  to  harbor. 

When  the  Governor  heard  of  all  this,  he  determined  to 
pardon  the  Moro.  He  arranged  to  have  the  rescued  con¬ 
stables  present  and  summoned  all  the  prisoners.  Then  he 
made  them  an  address  on  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  In 
the  old  days  it  had  been  held  but  cheap ;  the  crowning  glory 
of  civilization  was  to  preserve  and  defend  it.  There  had  re¬ 
cently  come  to  his  notice  a  gallant  rescue  of  imperiled  lives, 
and  he  had  assembled  them  that  they,  too,  might  know  of  it. 
Then,  without  mentioning  names,  he  told  the  story  of  the 
saving  of  the  constables.  When  he  had  made  an  end  of  this 
he  said: 

“Here  are  the  men  that  were  rescued  through  this  brave 
deed,  and  here” — laying  his  hand  upon  the  Moro — “is  the 
man  that  rescued  them.  Because  of  his  heroism  and  his  spirit 
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of  self-sacrifice,  although  his  previous  offense  was  so  heavy, 
the  government  has  decided  to  pardon  him  and  set  him 
free.  Ali .Mahmud,  you  are  a  free  man.” 

The  Moro  stared  for  a  moment  while  his  mind  tried  to 
grasp  all  this,  then  he  swayed  to  and  fro  and  fell  in  a  heap 
on  the  floor.  Before  he  could  be  assisted  to  arise  he  began 
to  crawl  toward  the  officer  of  Constabulary.  Tears  were 
running  down  his  face.  Reaching  the  officer  he  bent  and 
kissed  his  feet.  A  general  of  the  United  States  Army,  who 
was  watching  the  scene,  turned  away,  trying  to  hide  his  own 
tears.  So  he  said  with  pretended  brusqueness,  “Come  on, 
come  on,  let ’s  get  away  from  here !  ’  ’  All  the  spectators  were 
deeply  affected  and  somebody  said  afterward  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor  had  done  two  things  always  believed  impossible.  He  had 
caused  an  old  army  officer  and  a  Moro  to  weep.  He  had  done 
more  than  that,  for  he  had  demonstrated  that,  with  different- 
colored  skins  and  under  the  dour  exterior  that  both  assid¬ 
uously  cultivated,  both  were  of  the  same  old  stock  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  earth. 

As  to  Ali  Mahmud,  what  would  you  expect?  He  settled 
down,  of  course,  became  the  most  quiet,  peaceable,  industrious 
citizen  in  the  province  and  was  ever  after  the  loyal  champion 
of  the  United  States.  It  sounds  like  the  ending  of  a  story 
book,  but  in  this  case  the  fact  has  been  unimpeachably  veri¬ 
fied. 

The  full  story  of  the  Moros  and  their  adventures  with  West¬ 
ern  civilization  is  so  remarkable  that  I  prefer  to  deal  with 
it  separately ;  but  I  ought  not  to  pass  from  this  episode  with¬ 
out  noting  the  fact,  full  of  meaning  for  the  present  chapter, 
that  when  peace  came  to  the  Moro  region  it  was  not  won 
with  guns  but  with  the  spread  of  the  conviction  that  the 
Americans  were  sincere  and  friendly.  Men  like  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  Governor  and  like  General  Scott  wrought,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  real  subjugation  of  the  Moros.  In  two  or  three  years 
they  accomplished  with  kindness  and  good-will  what  armies 
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could  not  have  achieved  in  a  century — if  ever.  We  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  Filipino  traits.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  light  on 
one  of  them  that  is  of  inestimable  value. 

The  Filipinos  have  maintained  and  improved  upon  the 
reputation  for  skill  in  music 1  that  Gironiere  thought  they 
deserved.  They  sing  excellently.  Professor  Porter,  who  had 
the  chair  of  music  in  the  Manila  Normal  School  when  I  was 
in  the  Islands,  came  from  a  long  study  of  the  native  music 
much  impressed  with  its  essential  worth,  and  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  some  of  the  pupils  under  his  care  were  of  an  aston¬ 
ishing  merit.  There  was  at  least  one  voice  of  the  first  order, 
and  the  choral  work  equaled  the  best  I  have  heard  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  singing  is  best  described  as  a  form  of  national 
mania.  Possibly,  however,  the  listener’s  critical  judgment 
on  this  point  goes  astray  after  he  has  heard  a  company  of 
young  Filipinos  sing  the  beautiful  Philippine  National  Hymn. 
Some  observation  of  Professor  Porter’s  daily  mail  suggests 
that  the  present  generation  has  betaken  itself  to  composition, 
for  he  is  all  but  swamped  with  offerings  of  these  conscientious 
effusions.  Up  to  the  year  1921,  certainly,  they  seemed  to  be 
in  the  American  popular  manner,  which  caused  sorrow  to  the 
thoughtful;  but  there  was  said  to  be  at  times  a  gleam  of 
something  better. 

As  to  instrumental  music,  that  is  an  old  and  casual  story 
among  them.  All  day  the  piano  tinkles  along  A.  Mabini 
Street,  where  every  house  seems  to  possess  one.  Native  facil¬ 
ity  with  this  device  was  one  of  the  blessings  conferred  by  the 
Spanish  nuns,  who  taught  it  assiduously.  Orchestras  are 
common;  the  music  on  all  the  Pacific  steamships  is  supplied 
by  Filipinos  and  is  sometimes  of  a  character  to  cast  gloom 

i“Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  talent  of  the  Tagal  is  his  gift  for 
instrumental  music.  Each  parish  has  its  brass  band,  supplied  with 
European  instruments  and  generally  wearing  a  uniform.  If  the  village 
is  rich,  there  is  usually  a  string  band  in  addition.  These  bands  per¬ 
form  operatic  and  dance  music  with  the  greatest  precision.”— Frederick. 
H.  Sawyer,  formerly  British  consul  at  Manila,  in  document  submitted 
to  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
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over  an  otherwise  delightful  voyage.  All  of  these  perform¬ 
ances  are  made  upon  modern  European  instruments,  but 
Professor  Beyer  was  once  privileged  to  hear  an  orchestra  of 
the  ancient  Malay  order  and  was  greatly  impressed  with  its 
characteristics.  The  band  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary, 
all  native  and  with  a  native  conductor,  is  one  of  the  foremost 
military  bands  of  the  world. 

Their  sense  of  music  is  a  natural  Malay  possession,  and 
their  sense  of  poetry,  cognate  and  inevitable,  is  another.  Ma¬ 
lay  poetry  is  ancient  and  honorable :  the  superior  white  man 
has  even  gone  to  it  for  one  of  his  fixed  forms,  most  musical, 
difficult  and  peculiar,1  and  now  regularly  incorporated  in 
English  verse.  Tagalog,  in  particular,  abounds  with  excel¬ 
lent  poetry,  and  has  in  romance  a  vast  modern  literature  of 
which  the  world  knows  almost  nothing.  It  might  be  noted 
that  of  their  own  motion  the  people  have  honored  one  of  their 
Tagalog  poets  with  a  handsome  monument. 

They  have  developed  excellent  architects  and  capable  engi¬ 
neers,  and  they  have  a  good  instinct  for  form  and  color, 
these  people.  All  Malays  are  likely  to  have  it.  A  school 
of  fine  arts  was  established  in  Manila  long  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  era.  From  exhibits  to  be  seen  at  the  Manila  Carnival 
and  elsewhere  a  belief  is  justifiable  that  the  modern  Filipino 
is  likely  to  be  more  gifted  in  modeling  than  in  painting,  and 
yet  the  Islands  have  produced  two  painters  of  world-wide  and 
deserved  fame,  Luna  and  Hidalgo,  both  celebrated  in  Paris 
half  a  century  ago.  They  are  natural  orators,  speaking  with 
fluency,  grace  and  much  imagination.  To  their  taste,  it  is  a 
disgrace  for  a  public  speaker  to  hesitate,  to  mumble  his  words, 
or  to  seem  embarrassed  in  his  utterance.  Twice  inter¬ 
collegiate  oratorical  contests  in  this  country  have  been  won  by 
students  from  the  Philippine  Islands  pitted  against  the  best 

i  The  pantoum.  See  the  essays  in  this,  probably  the  most  difficult 
of  all  fixed  forms,  by  'Clinton  Scollard,  Brander  Matthews,  John  Payne 
and  Austin  Dobson. 
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American  talent  in  those  institutions.  I  saw  at  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention,  San  Francisco,  1920,  a  still  more 
memorable  triumph  of  Filipino  skill  in  this  art.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Resolutions  had  been  lectured,  instructed,  appealed  to 
or  bawled  at  by  a  long  list  of  gifted  speakers,  including  at 
least  two  of  the  first  reputation.  Members  and  listeners  were 
weary  and  dispirited,  sitting  with  ears  dinned  and  souls  dis¬ 
gusted,  when  permission  was  asked  for  a  Filipino  to  speak 
for  ten  minutes.  It  was  granted  in  a  tired,  perfunctory  way 
to  the  almost  audible  groanings  of  the  suffering  souls  in  the 
benches.  There  was  then  introduced  a  slender  young  man, 
who  seemed  not  much  more  than  a  boy,  and  began  to  speak. 
In  one  minute  weariness  had  vanished  from  that  audience. 
A  little  later  all  his  listeners  were  hanging  with  breathless 
attention  upon  every  word,  and  at  the  end  the  audience  rose 
and  cheered  with  boundless  enthusiasm  what  was  declared  on 
all  sides  to  be  the  best  speech  heard  at  the  Convention.  He 
was  speaking  on  Philippine  independence. 

Most  Filipino  public  men  speak  Spanish,  English  and  the 
native  dialect  with  equal  fluency,  but  their  pronunciation  of 
English  (or  more  correctly  of  American)  sounds  in  the  ears 
of  visitors  something  over-precise  and  crisp,  because  they 
naturally  make  in  speaking  more  use  of  the  lips  than  is  the 
American  habit.  In  their  homes  they  are  excellent  conver¬ 
sationists,  but  their  favorite  topics  seem  to  a  visitor  some¬ 
what  overweighted  with  the  world’s  affairs.  In  point  of 
fact  they  love  to  talk.  Mr.  Le  Roy  noted  astutely  that  in 
the  markets  the  vendors  always  preferred  to  make  a  sale  to 
one  of  their  own  countrymen,  even  though  they  got  a  lower 
price  thereby,  because  they  had  delight  in  the  chance  to  talk 
and  to  chaffer. 

They  maintain  to  this  day  the  respect  for  old  age  that 
early-coming  aliens  noted  among  their  ancestors.  At  the 
sound  of  the  angelus  bell,  it  is  customary  for  all  heads,  young 
and  old,  to  be  bowed  for  a  moment  for  the  evening  prayer, 
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after  which  the  children  come  to  kiss  the  hands  of  their 
parents. 

In  religion  they  seem  to  be  faithful  but  not  fanatical. 
Perhaps  it  is  true,  as  often  asserted,  that  in  recent  years  the 
power  of  religion  has  waned  upon  them ;  an  alien  visitor  could 
hardly  determine  that  point  for  himself;  but  certainly  the 
church  attendance  seemed  somewhat  perfunctory  in  Manila. 
Ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Islands  received  a  heavy  blow 
with  the  Revolution  of  1896,  which  was  largely  against  the  re¬ 
ligious  orders  as  bulwarks  of  the  oppressive  and  intolerable 
civil  autocracy.  In  the  midst  of  the  upheaval  a  native  monk, 
one  Aglipay,  a  kind  of  Filipino  Luther,  preached  a  crusade 
for  the  forming  of  a  separate  native  church.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  was  well  attuned  to  the  always  rising  spirit  of  national¬ 
ity,  the  movement  spread,  and  the  census  of  1918  showed 
1,361,740  communicants  of  a  purely  native  and  independent 
Christian  church  thus  created.  The  fact  is  in  ill  accord  with 
the  belief  that  the  Malay  is  without  initiative  and  incapable 
of  independent  action.  Independence  in  religious  thought  is 
rather  rarer  than  independence  in  political  convictions,  and 
that  it  is  thus  conspicuous  in  the  Islands  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  from  our  estimates. 
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IF  the  Philippine  Revolution  of  1896  had  appeared  upon 
any  nearer  or  more  visible  stage  the  world  of  free  and 
enlightened  men  would  have  looked  upon  it  with  a  kind 
of  loving  wonder,  for  it  had  all  the  features  of  the  most 
famous  struggles  for  liberty  that  mankind  has  delighted  to 
honor.  The  culmination  of  three  centuries  of  restless  protest 
against  the  worst  form  of  the  autocratic  theory  of  human 
society,  it  had  qualities  the  previous  uprisings  had  lacked. 
Revolutions  in  the  Philippines  before  1896  had  been  made 
splendid  with  courage  and  self-sacrifice  and  dignified  with 
worthy  aims;  but  this  revolution  was  different,  because  it 
marked  the  unification  of  the  Filipino  people  and  expressed 
the  will  of  a  nation.  In  other  times,  when  Pampanga  re¬ 
belled,  Ilocos  was  loyal ;  and  when  Ilocos  could  stand  no  more, 
Batangas  was  inert  or  prostrate.  In  the  revolt,  for  example, 
of  Novales,  that  gifted  young  victim  of  the  Spanish  satrapy, 
I  gather  from  the  Gironiere  account  that  with  better-con¬ 
sidered  effort  the  rebels  would  have  pushed  the  Spaniards 
into  the  sea.  But  as  the  contests  went  on  the  government 
might  have  noted  that  slowly  this  defect  was  being  supplied ; 
the  revolts  grew  more  formidable,  they  showed  wider  and 
wiser  foundation.  Earlier  rebels  had  a  latent  instinct  of 
resistance  that  had  been  stung  into  a  period  of  activity  by 
some  immediate  grievance:  by  intolerable  tax  levies,  or  some 
miscarriage  of  justice  grosser  than  usual.  But  the  class  of 
intelligentsia  produced  by  the  spread  of  education  had  a  phil¬ 
osophy  of  revolt  as  well  as  a  goad  thereto,  had  reasons  and 
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the  voice  of  history  on  their  side,  and  were  therefore  an 
always-increasing  menace. 

Improved  communication,  also,  was  knitting  the  provinces 
more  closely;  they  began  to  know  the  same  things  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  time,  which  is  the  physical  requisite  of 
union.  These  causes  were  producing  a  result  sure  from  the 
beginning.  The  spirit  of  nationalism  was  coming  to  embrace 
and  to  fire  the  whole  population,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  deadly  perilous  to  Spanish  rule. 

After  the  somewhat  theatrical  exposure  of  Katipunan  and 
the  flight  of  its  leaders,  beating  the  tocsin  as  they  went,  the 
familiar  condition  of  civil  war  was  resumed.  The  Philippine 
Republic  was  organized.  It  put  armies  in  the  field,  sketched 
a  system  of  government,  levied  revenues,  and  developed  from 
among  the  younger  element  of  Katipunan  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 
who  soon  rose  by  merit  to  the  supreme  command,  and  worried, 
outwitted  and  sometimes  defeated  the  Spanish  commanders. 
As  increased  Spanish  armies  arrived,  the  insurgents  retired 
to  the  mountains,  whence  it  was  practically  impossible  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them.  Meanwhile,  upon  the  unfortunate  patriots  in 
Manila  that  fell  into  the  government's  clutches,  it  took  its 
customary  vengeance ;  the  firing  squad  and  the  torturer  were 
always  active  and  always  futile  so  far  as  suppressing  the 
revolution  went;  and  with  the  news  of  each  fresh  detail  of 
victims  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  the  country  rose  the  higher. 

Perhaps,  at  last,  the  Spanish  became  sensible  of  this;  per¬ 
haps  their  government  began  to  feel  the  futility  of  the  thumb¬ 
screw  as  a  breeder  of  love  and  loyalty.  Within  a  few  months 
it  seemed  to  sicken  and  weary  of  its  hopeless  task.  A  new 
Governor-General  came  to  the  Philippines.  If  he  was  not 
more  humane,  he  was  more  intelligent,  and  his  administration, 
apparently  mindful  of  a  record  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  Spanish  failure  to  subdue  or  to  understand  these 
people,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  clear  its  hands  of  the 
whole  unprofitable  venture.  According  to  an  eminent  Jap- 
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anese  authority 1  it  now  offered  the  Archipelago  to  Japan  for 
$3,000,000  gold.  When  the  Japanese  statesman  had  looked 
narrowly  at  this  bargain  and  deemed  it  not  good  enough, 
Governor-General  Rivera  proceeded  to  the  manoeuver  that 
demonstrated  his  better  wit.  He  had  conceived  the  notion 
that  to  fight  the  insurgents  Avas  expensive  and  footless,  and  the 
best  way  to  get  the  regime  out  of  its  difficulty  was  to  buy  a 
way  out.  He  sent  his  agent,  Don  Paterno,  to  consult  with 
Aguinaldo  in  the  wild  mountain  passes  to  which  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  army  had  retired,  and  between  them  was  arranged 
the  treaty  of  Biacnabato. 

All  the  terms  of  this  treaty  cannot  now  be  given  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  them,  at  the  request  of 
the  Spanish  Governor  and  to  save  his  face,  were  not  put 
into  writing,  though  he  pledged  his  word  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier  to  carry  them  out.2  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  substance  these  points  were  agreed  upon: 

The  Spanish  government  undertook  to  introduce  sweeping 
and  radical  reforms  in  the  Philippines.  There  was  to  be 
full  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  assembly.  The  rights  of  in¬ 
dividuals  were  to  be  protected  by  recognition  of  the  processes 
of  law.  The  Islands  were  to  have  representation  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes  or  parliament.  The  persons  and  property 
of  those  that  had  taken  part  in  the  revolution  were  to  be 
free  from  molestation.  The  religious  orders  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled,  “or  at  least  secularized”;  the  part  of  the  treaty  most 
open  to  doubt.  All  these  things  the  Governor-General 
solemnly  undertook  to  perform. 

So  far,  all  was  well.  These  were  the  main  objects  (short 
of  complete  independence)  for  which  the  revolutionists  had 
been  contending,  and  they  now  seemed  about  to  be  won  with¬ 
out  further  bloodshed.  But  there  was  another  feature  of  the 


1  Viscount  Kaneko  in  an  interview  with  the  present  writer  at  Tokio, 
in  March,  1921. 

2  Aguinaldo’s  Official  Record. 
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treaty  that  came  afterward  to  be  the  target  of  bitter  attack. 
It  was  provided  that  there  should  be  paid  to  the  insurgent 
leaders,  through  General  Aguinaldo,  $800,000,  of  which 
$400,000  was  to  be  paid  on  the  spot,  $200,000  when  the  arms 
surrendered  by  the  insurgents  should  number  800  and  the 
remaining  $200,000  when  they  should  amount  to  1000.1  The 
revolutionary  leaders  were  to  reside  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Islands  “during  his  majesty’s  pleasure,”  or,  in  plain  terms, 
were  to  be  banished.  According  to  the  Marques  de  Estella,2 
the  money  was  paid  not  as  a  bribe  but  to  indemnify  the  wid¬ 
ows  and  orphans  of  the  insurgent  soldiers  that  had  fallen  in 
the  war.  Aguinaldo  seems  to  have  had  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  it. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  on  December  14,  1897,  the  $400,000 
was  paid  to  Aguinaldo,  and  he  and  his  generals  departed  for 
Hong  Kong.  Two  months  later  every  intelligent  Filipino 
knew  that  so  far  as  the  government  was  concerned  the  com¬ 
pact  was  a  cynical  farce.  Rivera  kept  not  one  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  he  had  made.  There  were  no  reforms;  the  religious 
orders  lost  nothing  of  power  or  arrogance;  the  government 
was  in  no  way  humanized  or  modernized;  no  right  of  the 
populace  was  established.  The  government  would  not  even 
observe  points  in  the  treaty  that  men  of  any  claim  to  honor 
would  have  deemed  imperative.  There  was  no  amnesty  for 
persons  lately  connected  with  the  revolution ;  they  were 
seized,  imprisoned,  tortured  and  put  to  death.  There  was  no 
freedom  for  the  press ;  in  no  particular  was  changed  the  hid¬ 
eous  system  of  Torquemada,  against  which  the  revolution  had 
been  launched. 

The  government,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  descended  to  the 
level  of  the  swindler  and  the  pickpocket.3  Of  the  $800,000 
of  promised  indemnity  to  the  revolutionists  only  $400,000 

1  Aguinaldo’s  statement. 

2  In  the  Spanish  Cortes,  August  12,  1899. 

'The  charge  is  not  mine.  In  the  Spanish  Cortes,  the  Marques  de 
Estella  showed  that  there  was  a  discrepancy  of  some  hundreds  of 
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was  paid.  Abundantly  then  was  proved  the  wisdom  of 
Aguinaldo.  From  the  first  he  had  insisted  that  the  money 
was  but  a  trust  fund  to  he  kept  intact  until  men  should  see 
in  what  light  the  government  was  to  view  its  promises,  and 
if  it  failed  to  keep  faith  the  money  was  to  be  used  to  start  a 
new  revolution.  Subsequently  it  pleased  some  of  us  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  this  money  was  a  bribe  and  that  Aguinaldo  was  a 
bribe-taker,  selling  his  cause  for  so  much  gold  as  can  be 
grasped  thus.  The  record  disposes  of  this  convenient  fiction. 
Except  as  a  trustee,  Aguinaldo  never  touched  any  of  this 
money,  and  its  final  expenditure  was  exactly  in  accordance 
with  his  prevision. 

For  the  new  rebellion  was  quickly  under  way,  starting  of 
itself  and  at  first  without  any  direction  from  the  exiled  lead¬ 
ers.  As  so  often  had  happened  in  the  dark  history  of  Spain 
in  the  Philippines,  the  people  had  found  their  own  limit  of 
endurance  and  had  undertaken  their  own  revolt.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  1898,  just  a  week  after  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine 
in  Havana  harbor,  United  States  Consul  Williams  wrote  from 
Manila  to  the  State  Department  that  the  revolution  had 
progressed  to  the  point  that  a  republic  was  organized.1  He 
said : 

“Conditions  here  and  in  Cuba  are  practically  alike.  War 
exists,  battles  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  ambulances 
bring  in  many  wounded  and  hospitals  are  full.  Prisoners 
are  brought  here  and  shot  without  trial,  and  Manila  is  under 
martial  law.  The  crown  forces  have  not  been,  able  to  dis¬ 
lodge  a  rebel  army  within  ten  miles  of  Manila,  and  last  Satur- 

thousands  of  dollars  in  the  accounts  of  the  Spanish  Philippine  govern¬ 
ment  covering  the  payments  due  to  the  revolutionists. 

i“The  Imperialist  may  safely  be  challenged  to  find  a  parallel  to  the 
Filipino  revolutionary  movement  of  1898  among  the  similar  peoples 
who  have  been  under  English  and  Dutch  rule  in  the  Orient.  The  fact 
that  the  Filipinos  should  have  progressed  under  Spanish  rule  to  the 
point  where  they  should  formulate  demands  so  unique  in  the  Orient  is 
in  itself  the  highest  praise  for  Spain.” — James  A.  Le  Roy,  Philippine. 
Life  in  Town  and  Gowntry,  Introduction,  p.  8. 
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day,  Febuary  19,  a  battle  was  there  fought.  A  republic  is 
organized  here  as  in  Cuba.  Insurgents  are  being  armed  and 
drilled;  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  efficiency, 
and  all  agree  that  a  general  uprising  will  come  as  soon  as  the 
Governor-General  embarks  for  Spain,  which  is  fixed  for 
March.  ’  ’ 

He  adds,  “All  authorities  now  agree  that  unless  the  crown 
largely  reinforces  its  army  here,  it  will  lose  possession’’ — 
words  of  which  the  historic  significance  will  be  apparent  later 
in  this  narrative. 

By  the  beginning  of  March  the  provinces  of  Bulacan,  Pam- 
panga,  Zambales,  Camarines,  Ilocos  Sur  and  others  were  in 
full  revolt.  In  a  few  days  Cebu  followed,  and  the  Spanish 
citadel  in  the  capital  of  the  province  was  beseiged  by  six 
thousand  armed  insurgents. 

Panic,  or  a  wave  of  homicidal  hysteria,  seems  to  have  seized 
the  government,  a  development  not  without  precedent.  To 
arrest,  to  imprison  and  to  shoot  constituted  the  all  of  its 
resources  in  this  emergency.  On  March  27  Consul  Williams 
wrote  to  the  State  Department : 

‘ ‘  On  Friday  morning,  March  25,  a  church  holiday,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  natives  was  being  held  near  my  consulate  in  Manila,  the 
natives  being  unarmed.  The  building  was  surrounded  by 
police  and  military,  the  meeting  broken  up,  twelve  natives 
wantonly  shot  to  death,  several  wounded  and  sixty-two  taken 
prisoners.  Saturday  morning,  March  26,  the  sixty-two  pris¬ 
oners  were  marched  in  a  body  to  the  cemetery  and  shot  to 
death,  although  it  was  shown  that  several  were  chance 
passers-by  or  employees  in  ships  adjoining,  not  being  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  meeting.  It  was  cold  comfort  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  innocent  men  to  have  Spanish  officers  present 
them  with  the  mangled  corpses  of  husbands  and  fathers.” 

Meantime,  Spain  and  the  United  States  were,  to  any  skilled 
observation,  plunging  straight  along  the  road  to  war.  Com¬ 
modore  Dewey  with  his  little  squadron  was  at  Hong  Kong. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
had  warned  him  by  code  cable  of  the  threatening  outlook, 
and  to  be  ready  in  case  of  war  to  dispose  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
then  lying  at  Manila.  Through  one  of  his  commanders, 
Dewey  was  in  touch  with  the  Filipino  exiles  in  Hong  Kong. 
On  March  31  he  cabled  to  the  Navy  Department:  “There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  with  Manila  taken  or  even  block¬ 
aded  the  rest  of  the  Islands  would  fall  to  the  insurgents  or 
ourselves.”  This  is  information  he  could  hardly  have  had 
at  Hong  Kong  except  from  the  exiled  insurgent  commanders, 
and  only  from  them  by  means  of  cordial  and  intimate  re¬ 
lations. 

At  the  moment  Aguinaldo  was  on  his  way  to  Saigon, 
French  Indo- China,  to  consult  with  some  of  his  colleagues 
there.  From  the  time  of  his  banishment  he  had  lived  in 
Hong  Kong,  keeping  watch  upon  the  developments  in  the 
Philippines,  and  always  expecting,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  some 
form  of  thimble-rigging  from  the  government  he  had  learned 
to  estimate  at  its  true  worth.  At  Singapore  was  then  living 
Aguinaldo ’s  old-time  friend,  Howard  W.  Bray,  an  English¬ 
man  long  resident  in  the  Philippines,  where  he  had  acquired 
a  profound  disgust  for  the  governing  methods  of  the  Span¬ 
iards.  For  the  time  being,  Mr.  Bray  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  approaching  clash  between  Spain  and  America  in  the 
Orient,  and  wired  Aguinaldo  to  come  to  Singapore.  Some 
Filipino  refugees  were  living  there  and,  partly  to  see  them 
and  partly  to  see  Mr.  Bray,  Aguinaldo  continued  his  ex¬ 
cursion,  arriving  incognito  on  April  21. 

Mr.  Bray  arranged  that  he  should  meet  E.  Spencer  Pratt, 
United  States  Consul-General  at  Singapore,  on  the  evening 
of  April  24  at  a  hotel  outside  the  city.  Mr.  Bray  was 
present;  so  were  Aguinaldo ’s  secretary  and  other  Fili¬ 
pinos. 

That  night,  after  the  meeting,  Mr.  Pratt  sent  this  cable  to 
Commodore  Dewey  at  Hong  Kong: 
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Aguinaldo,  insurgent  leader,  here.  Will  come  Hong  Kong  ar¬ 
range  with  Commodore  for  general  cooperation  insurgents  Manila 
if  desired.  Telegraph. 

To  which  Dewey  responded: 

Tell  Aguinaldo  come  soon  as  possible. 

On  April  26,  accordingly,  Aguinaldo  took  passage  under  an 
assumed  name  on  a  mail  steamer  for  Hong  Kong. 

Meantime,  the  declaration  of  war  had  come;  Dewey  had 
been  ordered  out  of  Hong  Kong  by  the  British  government, 
and  had  gone  to  Mirs  Bay.  Three  days  later,  at  Manila,  he 
annihilated  the  Spanish  sail  power  there  and  utterly  changed 
the  visage  of  the  Orient.  Then  he  ordered  one  of  his  ships, 
the  McCulloch,  to  bring  Aguinaldo  from  Hong  Kong,  and  on 
May  11,  under  the  United  States  flag  and  from  a  United 
States  vessel,  Aguinaldo  landed  at  Cavite  and  proceeded,  as 
the  ally  of  the  United  States  and  with  its  assistance,  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  lead  the  insurgents  against  the  Spaniards. 

So  far  we  have  been  reciting  facts  that  are  not  subject  to 
dispute.  But  what  was  said  at  that  meeting  of  April  24, 
in  a  suburb  of  Singapore  ?  On  this  question  came  before  long 
to  hang  a  momentous  issue  of  national  morals.  Mr.  Bray 
afterward  declared  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference 
“  Aguinaldo ’s  policy  and  intentions  and  demands  were  clearly 
defined,”  and  that  “first  and  foremost”  was  Filipino  inde¬ 
pendence;  “that  was  a  sine  qua  non.”  As  to  this,  the  Singa¬ 
pore  Free  Press  on  May  4,  1898,  published  an  account  of 
the  meeting  that  Consul-General  Pratt  sent  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  with  the  indorsement  that  it  was  “substantially 
correct.”  It  supports  Mr.  Bray’s  statement.  Aguinaldo, 
according  to  the  Free  Press,  “further  declared  his  ability 
to  establish  a  proper  and  responsible  government  on  liberal 
principles,  and  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  same  terms  for 
the  country  as  the  United  States  intend  giving  Cuba.  The 
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Consul-General  of  the  United  States,  coinciding  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  views  expressed  during  the  discussion,  placed  himself 
at  once  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Admiral 
Dewey.”1 

Afterward  there  was  vigorous  denial  that  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  Pratt,  representing  the  United  States,  gave  any  pledge 
or  promise  relating  to  Philippine  independence.  Mr.  Pratt 
compelled  a  noted  English  writer  to  retract  the  assertion, 
often  repeated  in  those  days,  that  there  was  such  a  pledge. 
The  government  must  certainly  have  assumed  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  compact,  for  it  calmly  ignored  the 
entire  incident,  including  Mr.  Bray  and  his  cable  tolls.  But 
as  to  one  fact  there  never  could  be  the  slightest  doubt  or 
question  anywhere.  The  Filipino  leaders  understood  that 
the  United  States  intended  to  do  for  the  Philippines  what  it 
had  undertaken  to  do  for  Cuba;  that  it  had  no  intention 
to  make  flesh  of  one  case  and  fish  of  the  other,  to  play 
altruistic  democracy  in  one  and  imperialistic  land-grabbing  in 
the  other.  The  cause  of  the  Filipino  stood  upon  exactly  the 
same  basis  as  the  cause  of  the  Cuban,  and  had  exactly  the 

i  Vide  Appendix. 

“Whether  Admiral  Dewey,  Consuls  Pratt,  Wildman  and  Williams 
did  or  did  not  givq  Aguinaldo  assurances  that  the  Philippine  govern¬ 
ment  would  he  recognized,  the  Filipinos  certainly  thought  so,  probably 
inferring  this  from  their  acts,  rather  than  their  statements.”— -General 
Thomas  M.  Anderson,  North  American  Review,  February,  1900. 

“A  few  days  thereafter  he  [Aguinaldo]  made  an  official  call  on  me 
and  asked  me  if  we,  the  North  Americans,  as  he  called  us,  intended 
to  hold  the  Philippines  as  dependencies.  I  said  I  could  not  answer 
that,  but  that  in  one  hundred  years  we  had  established  no  colonies. 
He  then  made  this  remarkable  statement:  ‘I  have  studied  attentively 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I  find  in  it  no  authority  for 
colonies,  and  I  have  no  fear.’ — Ibid. 

On  July  25,  1898,  Consul-General  Wildman  of  Hong  Kong  wrote  to 
Aguinaldo: 

“Do  not  forget  that  the  United  States  undertook  this  war  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  relieving  the  Cubans  from  the  cruelties  under  which 
they  were  suffering,  and  not  for  the  love  of  conquest  or  the  hope  of 
gain.  They  are  actuated  by  precisely  the  same  feelings  toward  the 
Filipinos.  Whatever  the  final  disposition  of  the  conquered  territory 
may  be,  you  can  trust  to  the  United  States  that  justice  and  honor  will 
control  all  their  dealings  with  you.” 
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same  appeal  to  the  American  tradition;  intelligent  Filipinos 
could  have  been  pardoned  if  they  had  expected  the  same 
treatment  without  any  pledges  or  promises.1 

According  to  Mr.  Bray  and  the  “substantially  correct” 
account  of  the  Singapore  Free  Press,  Aguinaldo  had  laid 
down  certain  terms  that  were  agreed  to,  and  upon  that  basis 
he  issued  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  a  proclamation 
announcing  that  the  United  States  was  about  to  achieve  their 
independence.  On  May  20  the  American  Consul-General 
sent  to  the  State  department  a  copy  of  the  proclamation 
issued  by  the  Filipino  junta  at  Hong  Kong,  which  began 
thus: 

“Compatriots:  Divine  Providence  is  about  to  place  inde¬ 
pendence  within  our  reach,  and  in  a  way  the  most  free  and 
independent  nation  could  hardly  wish  for. 

“The  Americans,  not  from  mercenary  motives,  but  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  and  the  lamentations  of  so  many  persecuted 
people,  have  considered  it  opportune  to  extend  their  protect¬ 
ing  mantle  to  our  beloved  country.  .  .  .  There  where  you 
see  the  American  flag  flying,  assemble  in  numbers;  they  are 
our  redeemers.” 

On  June  23,  1898,  the  independence  of  the  Philippines  was 
formally  proclaimed,  and  announcement  made  of  the  creating 

i  Admiral  Dewey  said:  “In  my  opinion  these  people  [the  Filipinos] 
are  far  superior  in  intelligence  and  more  capable  of  self-government 
than  the  natives  of  'Cuba.  I  am  familiar  with  both  races.”  About 
the  time  he  started  for  the  United  States  after  completing  his  task  in 
the  Philippines,  he  reiterated  this  statement  in  even  stronger  terms. 

General  Merritt,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  in  October,  1898,  was 
reported  as  saying: 

“The  Filipinos  impressed  me  very  favorably.  I  think  great  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  native  population.  .  .  .  They  are  more  capable 
of  self-government  than,  I  think,  the  Cubans  are.  They  are  considerd 
to  be  good  Catholics.  They  have  lawyers,  doctors,  the  men  of  kindred 
professions,  who  stand  well  in  the  community  and  bear  favorable  com¬ 
parison  to  those  of  other  countries.  They  are  dignified,  courteous  and 
reserved.” 

In  his  report  (War  Department  Report  for  1898  Vol.  I,  Part  2)  he 
says  that  Aguinaldo  had  “proclaimed  an  independent  government, 
republican  in  form,  with  himself  as  President,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
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of  a  complete  national  government.  None  of  these  procla¬ 
mations  or  announcements  called  forth  any  protest  or  dis¬ 
sent  from  any  representatives  of  the  United  States,  but  all 
such  representatives  continued  to  treat  the  Filipinos  as  allies 
and  to  salute  the  Filipino  flag  as  that  of  an  established 
nation.  Dewey  supplied  Aguinaldo  with  guns,  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  Wildman  in  Hong  Kong  drew  out  for  him  the  $400,000 
trust  fund  and  with  it  bought  munitions;  Dewey  and  Agui¬ 
naldo  were  in  daily  conference  and  apparent  accord. 

From  any  point  of  view  the  success  of  the  insurgents  under 
Aguinaldo ’s  command  seems  so  astonishing  that  nothing  but 
unusual  intelligence  and  determination  in  the  people  and  un¬ 
usual  capacity  in  the  leader  can  explain  it.  In  the  most  won¬ 
derful  way  an  efficient  army  was  created,  equipped  and  put 
to  work.  The  rapidity  of  its  successes  took  the  breath  of  the 
American  officers.1  Report  after  report  came  of  sweeping 

arrival  in  the  Islands  the  entire  edifice  of  executive  and  legislative 
departments  had  been  accomplished,  at  least  on  paper.” 

i  “Manila,  June  24,  1898. — About  June  1,  only  a  week  after  Agui¬ 
naldo  had  begun  the  reorganization  of  his  ragged,  poorly  armed  troops, 
the  sound  of  firing  came  floating  out  from  the  land  near  Bacoor  to 
where  the  American  warships  were  anchored  off  Cavite.  Throughout 
the  entire  afternoon  the  long,  steady  roll  of  volley  firing  was  sustained 
almost  continuously,  with  frequent  punctuations  from  heavy  guns. 
The  low  fringe  of  trees  lining  the  shore  concealed  the  battle  from  the 
view  of  those  on  the  ships,  but  we  could  see  the  white  smoke  of  the  can¬ 
nons  and  rifles  filtering  up  through  the  tree-tops  and  hanging  over  the 
bactle-field  like  a  great  curtain.  From  the  terrific  volley  firing  and  the 
long  duration  of  the  engagement  we  judged  that  a  battle  on  a  grand 
scale  was  being  fought,  and  I  remember  that  we  felt  blue  and  gloomy 
because  we  were  convinced  that  our  friends,  the  insurgents,  must  be 
suffering  fearfully  before  the  superior  arms  and  forces  of  Spain.  In 
the  evening,  after  the  fighting  had  been  raging  for  hours,  there  came 
a  cessation,  and  when  darkness  fell  the  region  of  the  conflict  was  silent 
and  peaceful. 

“The  following  day  we  called  on  Aguinaldo  at  his  headquarters  in 
Cavite.  There  was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  indicate  that  his  troops 
had  suffered  an  overwhelming  reverse.  He  greeted  us  with  the  emo¬ 
tionless  courtesy  so  characteristic  of  him  and  calmly  informed  us 
through  his  aide-de-camp,  Mr.  Leyba,  that  his  soldiers  had  defeated  the 
Spaniards  and  captured  the  bridge  over  the  Capote  Biver.  He  had  not 
yet  received  full  reports,  but  he  had  heard  unofficially  that  his  army 
had  suffered  a  very  slight  loss,  while  the  Spaniards  had  suffered  heavily. 
This  news  was  almost  inpredible  to  those  of  us  who  had  seen  what  an 
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Filipino  victories  where  the  sage  military  observers  had  ex¬ 
pected  only  defeat.  The  supposedly  raw  native  levies  were 
emulating  the  great  deeds  of  the  soldiers  of  France  after  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille,  when  they  too  were  animated  by  the  hope 

undisciplined,  motley  crowd  of  natives  composed)  what  he  called  his 
army  and  we  were  inclined  to  doubt  his  claim  to  victory.  Nevertheless, 
we  felt  a  relief  and  pleasure  in  hearing  that  our  friends  had  beaten  our 
enemies,  the  Spaniards. 

“All  during  the  week  following  there  was  constant  evidence  of  the 
strife  that  was  being  waged  between  Cavite  and  Malate.  Aguinaldo 
never  appeared  to  have  full  reports  but  he  invariably  proclaimed  the 
victory  of  his  own  forces.  Imus,  Bacoor,  Las  Pinas,  Paranaque,  were 
captured  in  less  than  a  week,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  had  splendid  guns  and  ammunition  in  unlimited  quantities,  sup¬ 
ported  by  five  mountain  batteries  and  rapid-fire  guns.  Cavite  Viejo 
was  held  by  a  Spanish  garrison,  but  the  insurgents  quickly  closed  in 
on  the  town,  and  the  Spaniards,  two  hundred  and  seventy  eight  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine. 
This  building  was  fortified  with  breast-works  of  stone,  the  windows  and 
doors  were  blocked  with  immense  masses  of  rocks  and  earth,  and  the 
Spaniards  prepared  for  a  siege.  About  two  hundred  insurgents  under 
command  of  Aguinaldo’s  aide,  Leyba,  drew  in  close  to  the  church,  and 
whenever  a  Spaniard  showed  his  head  they  fired  a  volley  at  him.  Over 
on  the  walls  of  Cavite  the  insurgents  were  operating  an  ancient  can¬ 
non  that  was  mounted  on  the  southwest  bastion.  Shells  were  thrown 
across  Bacoor  Bay,  and  while  many  of  them  fell  short,  at  least  two 
struck  the  old  church.  The  siege  was  a  memorable  one,  although  it 
lasted  only  eight  days.  Three  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  had  to  be 
buried  just  outside  the  church  door  and  within  the  improvised  stone 
barricade.  Their  drinking-water  became  exhausted  and  they  had  to  dig 
a  well  in  the  interior  of  the  building  which  afforded  them  a  brackish, 
half-salty  relief  from  thirst.  From  the  beginning  there  was  no  hope 
for  the  Spaniards.  If  they  attempted  to  escape  by  the  sea,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  snap  them  up.  If  they  stayed  in  the  church,  they  would 
starve;  for  even  then  they  were  eating  the  last  carabao  that  had  been 
taken  into  the  building  with  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  To 
fight  their  way  to  Manila  along  the  beach  would  have  meant  their  ex¬ 
termination,  so  on  June  7  they  surrendered,  arms  and  all. 

“I  went  over  to  see  the  surrender,  and  it  was  an  incongruous  spectacle 
to  see  nearly  three  hundred  well-uniformed  but  unkempt  white  men 
march  out  of  the  church  between  the  bobtail  and  ragtag  ranks  of  na¬ 
tives  lined  up  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  church. 

“Among  the  Spaniards  were  many  handsome  officers  wearing  hand¬ 
some  uniforms,  and  their  humiliation  must  have  been  as  bitter  as  a 
proud  Castilian  could  possibly  suffer. 

“Over  in  Cavite  the  calm,  passionless  statements  of  great  victories 
that  Aguinaldo  gave  us  were  being  substantiated  every  day,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  Spanish  soldiers  were  being  marched  in  and 
placed  in  prison.  Big,  splendid-looking  Spanish  generals  and  governors 
were  tramped  in  over  the  San  Roque  causeway  by  the  tattered,  undis- 
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of  freedom.  The  well-trained  and  beautifully  equipped 
Spaniards  retreated  everywhere  before  the  fierce  assaults  of 
the  Filipinos.  It  was  one  story  no  matter  whence  it  might 
come,  always  the  same.  In  an  amazingly  short  time  Agui- 
naldo  had  the  Spanish  forces  cooped  up  in  Manila.  He  sur¬ 
rounded  the  city  with  fourteen  miles  of  trenches,  constructed 
in  the  modern  military  fashion.  Then  he  captured  the 
Manila  water-works,  shut  off  access  or  escape  by  the  river 
Pasig,  and  had  Manila  by  the  gullet.  With  Dewey  block¬ 
ading  in  front  and  the  indomitable  insurgents  holding  every 
land  approach,  the  game  was  over. 

And  then  a  most  extraordinary  change  came  over  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  policy  of  the  American  government.  Up  to  that 
time  it  had  not  varied,  through  its  representatives,  from  the 
original  idea  that  we  had  no  purpose  of  aggrandizement  in 
the  Philippines  but  only  of  benevolence.  That,  assuredly,  was 
the  conception  of  the  nation,  as  it  had  been,  from  the  first, 
of  Commodore  Dewey.  But  now  that  the  fall  of  Manila  was 
become  but  a  question  of  hours  the  administration  seemed  to 
undergo  miraculous  conversion.  Aguinaldo  and  his  ragged 
heroes  were  no  longer  looked  upon  as  friends  and  allies.  On 

ciplined  un-uniformed  bands  of  insurgents.  The  incongruity  of  the 
thing  was  as  pathetic  as  it  was  incredible. 

“Closely  following  the  remarkable  insurgent  successes  in  Cavite 
Province,  where  the  whole  district  had  been  captured  in  eight  days, 
came  stories  of  other  successful  operations  in  Pampanga  Province ; 
Macabebe  and  San  Fernando  were  captured  and  the  great  Spanish 
General  Monet  fled  in  terror  to  Manila.  Over  one  thousand  Spanish 
soldiers  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  their  arms  given  out  to  natives 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  insurgents  were  busy  everywhere.  The 
Spanish  gunboat  Leyte,  which  had  fled  from  Subig  Bay  on  April  29 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Pampanga  River,  tried  to  escape  to  Manila 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  Spaniards  on  board  and  with  three 
cascoes  of  Spanish  soldiers  in  tow.  The  oascoes  went  aground  and  the 
Leyte  was  captured  by  the  Americans  before  reaching  Manila. 

“Our  respect  for  the  insurgents’  prowess  had  grown  a  great  deal,  for 
by  June  30  they  had  taken  almost  every  province  in  Luzon,  with  the 
exception  of  isolated  garrisons,  and  were  hammering  away  at  the  doors 
of  Manila.  We  felt  considerable  pride  in  their  conquests,  for  naturally 
our  sympathies  at  that  time  were  with  them  as  against  the  Spaniards.” 
— Dispatch  of  John  T.  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Record,  June  24,  1899. 
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every  occasion  the  eye  of  austere  suspicion  was  turned  in  their 
direction. 

The  13th  of  August  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
frigidity  that  had  succeeded  friendship  in  the  American 
attitude.  Through  M.  Andre,  Belgian  consul,  Commo- 
dor  Dewey  and  General  Merritt,  commanding  the  American 
army,  arranged  with  the  Spanish  commandant  the  surrender 
of  Manila.  There  was  to  be  no  resistance;  the  Americans 
were  to  fire  enough  shots  to  save  that  precious  and  delicate 
possession,  the  Spanish  honor,  and  then  the  flag  was  to  be 
hauled  down  and  the  Americans  were  to  enter.  But  one 
thing  the  Spanish  commander  stipulated.  No  Filipino  troops 
were  to  be  admitted  to  the  city.  Spanish  pride  was  not  to  be 
wounded  by  the  triumph  of  the  people  Spain  had  so  long 
despised  and  maltreated.  To  this  also  the  Americans  agreed, 
although  it  was  to  inflict  a  harsh  and  wanton  affront  upon 
the  men  whose  courage  and  hard  fighting  had  made  that  day 
possible;  and  the  Filipinos  must  lie  in  their  trenches  and 
bite  their  fingers  and  watch  all  the  glory  fall  upon  rank  after 
rank  of  another  soldiery  that  had  contributed  to  the  victory 
nothing  but  their  amiable  presence  on  a  transport. 

If,  on  that  day,  the  Filipino  soldier  thought,  as  he  naturally 
would  think,  of  the  days  and  nights  when  he  was  a  hunted 
animal  hiding  in  the  forest,  when  he  marched  and  starved 
and  slept  in  swamps,  or  dragged  cannon  up  the  jungled 
sides  of  mountains,  and  of  those  other  days  when  he  had 
driven  the  trained  and  equipped  Spanish  armies  out  of 
stronghold  after  stronghold,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
bitterness  did  not  assail  his  soul.  But  for  Filipino  valor  and 
Aguinaldo’s  able  planning,  the  Spaniards  could  have  walked, 
any  day,  out  of  the  back  door  of  Manila,  and  continued  in¬ 
definitely  to  fight.  The  day  that  Aguinaldo  captured  the 
water-works  and  completed  his  investment  of  the  city  was  the 
day  that  ended  the  war.  And  for  all  this  the  reward  of  the 
Filipino  Army  was  to  be  ordered  in  uncivil  terms  to  keep  in 
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their  trenches;  nay,  there  were  files  of  American  soldiers 
placed  in  commanding  position  to  hold  them  back,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  firing  bullets  into  these  late  friends,  allies 
and  co-mates  in  arms  if  they  should  venture  into  the  city 
they  had  won. 

Thence  onward  trouble  grows  faster  than  a  Hindoo  jug¬ 
gler’s  mango  and  with  less  visible  justification.  Under  what 
is  plainly  backhanded  instruction  from  Washington,  the 
American  commanders,  sometimes  in  violation  of  the  protocol, 
order  the  Philippine  Army  to  make  successive  and  always 
humiliating  withdrawals  of  its  lines.  Always,  too,  these 
orders  are  accompanied  with  an  ultimatum  and  a  gratuitous 
threat  to  use  force.  Aguinaldo’s  protests  against  these  hos¬ 
tile  manifestations  are  treated  with  contempt.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  he  begs  the  attention  of  General  Otis,  American 
commander-in-chief,  to  the  fact  that  the  latest  of  these  orders 
not  only  violates  the  protocol  but  the  agreement  made  by 
General  Otis’s  predecessor  in  command.  General  Otis  re¬ 
sponds  that  this  is  true  but  that  the  Filipinos  must  get  out, 
nevertheless. 

What  has  brought  about  this  marvelous  transformation? 
The  government  at  Washington  has  reversed  its  first  inten¬ 
tion  and  determined,  in  violation  of  all  American  tradition 
and  without  warrant  in  the  Constitution,  to  retain  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Why  has  it  made  this  most  astounding  volte  face? 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  says  when  he  heard  of  it  he  hastened 
to  Washington  to  remonstrate  with  President  McKinley,  and 
the  explanation  the  President  gave  was  that  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  demanded  that  the  Islands  be  kept.  If 
Mr.  Carnegie  heard  him  aright,  Mr.  McKinley’s  native  facil¬ 
ity  in  reading  the  popular  mind  may  be  thought  to  have 
failed  him.  Strong  feeling  there  was  against  returning  the 
Islands  into  the  grasp  of  Spain,  for  the  nation  had  come  to 
have  a  horror  of  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  that  seemed  always 
to  blight  the  Spanish  colonial  management.  But  to  rebound 
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in  a  moment  from  all  American  tradition  and  doctrine,  to 
force,  with  arms,  an  unwilling  populace  to  accept  the  Amer¬ 
ican  yoke,  that  was  a  wholly  different  consideration.  A  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  might  cheer  Spain’s  exit  from  the  Orient  and 
the  next  day  not  one  of  them  be  willing  to  see  their  own  gov¬ 
ernment  become  the  heir  to  her  methods  and  machinery.1 
Surely,  upon  these  people,  the  form  of  dementia  that  con¬ 
sists  in  shouting  for  the  extension  of  national  territory  by 
whatsoever  means  it  may  be  won  has  never  gained  any  con¬ 
siderable  hold ;  nor  were  its  utterances  in  1898,  or  other  times, 
anything  to  which  men  beyond  the  psychopathic  ward  need 
give  attention. 

Nevertheless,  the  case  was  not  so  simple  as  some  anti-im¬ 
perialists  of  that  day  deemed  it  to  be.  Truly  enough,  gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  country  proceeds  at  the  dictation  of  public 
opinion,  but  occasions  arise  when  only  statesmen  of  philo¬ 
sophical  endowment  can  for  the  moment  distinguish  between 
the  passing  shout  and  the  nation’s  sober  and  enduring  pur¬ 
pose,  and  Mr.  McKinley’s  skill  was  not  of  that  order.  He 
was  confronted  with  a  difficult,  complicated  problem ;  the  re¬ 
flexes  of  public  thought  about  it  seemed  contradictory;  the 
information  he  obtained  of  it  was  scanty  and  often  false;  he 
was  pulled  many  ways  by  many  conflicting  interests.  No 
doubt  among  all  these  he  sought  some  middle  ground  of  safety 
consistent  with  the  average  of  public  opinion.  If  any  one 
cares  to  understand  the  Philippine  problem  of  to-day,  the 
manner  in  which  we  came  by  it  is  one  of  the  first  things  to 
see  clearly,  and  to  that  end  we  may  well  stop  to  recite  here 

1  The  election  of  1900,  when  the  Democratic  party  declared  against 
imperialism  and  was  beaten  at  the  polls, *is  sometimes  cited  against  this 
diagnosis.  But  it  was  not  imperialism  that  was  indorsed  at  that  elec¬ 
tion  but  Mr.  Bryan  that  was  defeated.  When  he  put  forth  all  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  secure  in  the  Senate  the  ratification  of  the  imperialistic 
treaty  of  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  war  he  destroyed 
anti-imperialsm  as  any  effective  battle-cry  for  his  party  in  the  en¬ 
suing  election. 
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the  difficulties  through  which  the  President  and  his  coun¬ 
selors  broke  wffien  they  came  to  their  decision. 

There  was,  first,  the  psychological  reaction  that  followed 
the  war.  Doubtless,  as  McCarthy  points  out,  the  history  of 
every  free  nation  is  a  succession  of  elevations  and  correspond¬ 
ing  depressions  from  the  one  average  median  line  of  thought 
and  feeling  along  which  we  ordinarily  plod  to  work  or  busi¬ 
ness.  Apparently,  every  period  of  normal  exaltation  must  be 
succeeded  by  a  period  of  cynicism  and  worldliness,  as  if  we 
had  grown  ashamed  of  our  display  of  righteous  emotions. 
The  country  had  been  much  stirred  by  the  thought  of  an  un¬ 
selfish  “war  for  humanity”  to  free  Cuba.  It  was  due  for  a 
temporary  moral  slump.  Sacrifice  for  humanity  was  well 
enough,  but  where  do  we  come  in  for  the  solid  pudding  of 
practical  advantage?  We  have,  in  later  times,  seen  still  more 
impressive  manifestation  of  the  same  process.  In  1898  it  was 
ha2y,  intangible  and  inarticulate,  but  it  existed  as  a  factor, 
none  the  less. 

Meantime,  propaganda,  the  first  essay  of  organized  and 
large-scale  propaganda,  came  to  paint  to  the  Western  imagin¬ 
ation  rosy  pictures  of  the  trade  possibilities  that  lay  for  us 
in  the  Pacific,  to  be  unlocked  by  the  Philippine  key.  To¬ 
bacco  interests  had  learned  of  the  alluring  chances  of  the 
Manila  tobacco  trade,  then  at  a  low  ebb.  On  other  horizons, 
hemp  loomed  large ;  also  sugar.  To  other  interests,  almost  as 
powerful,  the  news  that  there  were  ten  million  people  that 
might  be  brought  under  American  control  to  buy  American 
goods  came  like  a  gracious  sunburst  to  illuminate  the  com¬ 
mercial  firmament.  If  these  had  neglected  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  or  their  resources  of  influence,  they  would  have  belied 
their  training. 

But  the  odd  thing  to  reflect  upon  now  is  that  the  real  issue 
was  never  fairly  presented  to  the  public  and  seems  never  to 
have  been  considered  by  the  President  and  his  counselors. 
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The  choice  offered  to  the  nation  was  between  delivering  the 
Islands  back  to  the  Spaniards  and  taking  charge  of  them 
ourselves.  The  other  course,  of  giving  them  over  to  their  own 
people,  was  so  obscured  by  misrepresentations  and  by  calm 
assumption  of  its  folly  that  the  public  at  large  never  really 
heard  of  it.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  came  upon  the  stage  as 
mighty  argument  the  Igorote  and  his  cravat.  Here  was  the 
type  of  man  to  whom  the  fate  of  the  Islands  would  be  sur¬ 
rendered  if  we  withdrew,  this  naked  wild  man,  tree-dweller, 
savage,  cannibal.  Who  was  to  know  that  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  an  organized  and  functioning  government,  popu¬ 
lar  in  form,  complete  in  all  its  branches,  exercising  authority 
over  most  of  the  Archipelago,  ready  and  competent  to  admin¬ 
ister  all  public  affairs  ?  Who  was  to  know  that  the  naked  wild 
man  was  the  exception  and  not  the  type  ? 

The  situation  was  farther  entangled  by  the  plight  of  the 
church.  Although  they  were  ardent  Catholics,  the  Filipinos 
were  bitter  against  the  four  great  orders  of  friars,  which  they 
regarded  as  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  cause  of  freedom. 
These  orders  claimed  ownership  of  great  areas  of  fertile  land, 
the  title  to  which  the  Filipinos  disputed.  It  was  represented 
that  if  the  Filipinos  were  not  restrained  they  would  drive  out 
the  orders  and  confiscate  these  lands.  From  this  to  represent 
that  the  wild  Filipinos  would  massacre  all  the  friars  was  an 
easy  sequence,  and  to  startle  the  church  elsewhere  to  the 
belief  that  religion  itself  in  the  Islands  was  in  peril  of  its 
life  was  another. 

For  what  appeared  to  be  the  utter  repudiation  of  his 
announced  convictions,  President  McKinley  came  to  be  the 
target  for  savage  and  unjust  criticism  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country.  Even  among  his  supporters  many 
were  nonplussed,  and  to  the  public  at  large  the  whole  episode 
was  befogged  in  a  most  puzzling  mystery  that  had  not  been 
explained  when  a  wretched  assassin  came  to  deprive  the 
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country  of  the  President’s  services  and  so  ended  the  contro¬ 
versy.  But  there  should  be  no  mystery  about  the  subject 
now.  Mr.  McKinley  was  of  a  singularly  pure  and  lofty  char¬ 
acter.  An  old  Washington  correspondent  that  knew  him  in 
the  days  of  his  career  in  Congress  would  be  the  last  to  admit 
any  suggestion  of  a  turning  from  the  conscientious  fidelity 
to  duty  as  he  saw  it  that  was  always  his  guide.  Few  men  in 
American  public  life  have  been  less  plagued  with  personal 
vanity  or  the  hardihood  of  self-conceit.  He  was  never  de¬ 
ceived  as  to  his  own  limitations.  In  American  politics  he 
was  shrewd,  able,  experienced.  Of  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
vast  and  involuted  science  of  European  diplomatic  manoeu- 
vers  he  knew  almost  nothing  because  he  had  never  had  a 
chance  to  know  of  them.  Like  the  great  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  public  men  then  and  now,  he  had  never  a  suspicion  of  the 
art,  basic  to  European  diplomacy,  of  the  arriere  pensee,  of 
attaining  the  ultimate  design  by  pretending  earnestly  to  be  in 
favor  of  something  else.  With  the  utmost  sincerity  he 
thought  men  honest  that  but  seemed  to  be  so — a  lovely  trait, 
but  hardly  an  armor  against  the  attacks  of  diplomatic 
subtlety. 

He  was,  moreover,  something  besides  President  of  the 
United  States.  By  virtue  of  our  American  system,  he  was 
the  head  of  his  party,  which  means,  except  in  the  rare  case 
of  a  man  of  overwhelming  personal  aggression,  to  be  guided 
with  meticulous  care  by  the  advice  of  the  party  leaders.  An 
election  was  approaching.  Like  Lincoln,  like  many  other  men 
similarly  situated,  he  believed  the  welfare  and  safety  of  his 
country  to  hang  upon  the  success  of  his  party,  and  the  success 
of  his  party  to  be  assured  by  the  wisdom  of  the  councils  that 
steered  it. 

What  happened,  then,  is  clear  enough.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
and  Archbishop  Ireland  moved  to  Washington,  took  houses 
there  and  put  forth  all  of  their  influence  to  persuade  the  gov- 
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ernment  toward  a  certain  policy  in  the  Philippines.1  The 
Pope  sent  over  a  special  delegate,  Mgr.  Martinelli.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ireland  was  of  extraordinary  gifts  that,  if  he  had  not 
been  a  great  churchman,  would  have  made  him  a  great  politi¬ 
cal  leader.  He  was  a  sincere  Republican,  and  in  the  crucial 
election  of  1896  had  contributed  much  to  the  triumph  of  his 
party.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  and  the  other 
church  dignitaries  had  been  made  to  believe  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Philippine  Republic  would  be  followed  not  merely 
by  the  seizure  of  the  rich  church  lands  but  by  the  destruction 
of  the  religious  orders  and  the  slaughter  of  their  members. 
Stories  of  an  intent  to  massacre  were  a  standard  product  of 
Manila,  “the  city  of  rumors.”  The  Spanish  government  had 
used  them  again  and  again,  notably  against  Rizal  and  the 
Katipunan.2  Men,  even  learned  men,  outside  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  could  not  be  expected  to  know  the  real  texture  of  these 
fabrications — for,  even  to  learned  men  in  America,  what 
were  the  Philippines  but  a  far-away  and  misty  region  of 
savages  and  bolos? 

With  ease,  therefore,  the  advisers  to  the  President  became 
convinced  that  to  repeat  in  the  Philippines  the  policy  we  had 
followed  about  Cuba,  and  had  purposed  to  follow  about  the 

1“ Washington,  August  19 — 'Archbishop  Ireland,  the  special  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Pope  in  all  the  antebellum  peace  negotiations,  has  been  for 
several  days  talking  with  Cabinet  officers  and  had  a  long  interview  with 
the  President  to-day.  Like  the  diplomat  that  he  fb,  Archbishop  Ireland 
tells  the  newspaper  men  that  his  visit  has  no  significance;  but  it  is 
well  understood  that  it  has  had  at  least  two  objects  h«3re,  and  that  he 
is  probably  acting  under  instructions  from  Rome  of  an  unofficial 
character. 

One  of  his  objects  is  to  secure  the  appointment  of  at  least  one  peace 
commissioner  who  will  be  considerate,  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  of 
the  other  object,  which  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  church  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Eico  and  the  Philippines. 

“Archbishop  Ireland  is  a  friend  of  Senator  Davis  of  his  own  state, 
who  has  accepted  a  place  on  the  commission,  but  would  like  to  see  Jus¬ 
tice  White,  or  some  other  member  of  his  own  church,  appointed.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Herald,  August  20,  1898. 

2  Harper’s  Magazine  for  August,  1899,  contained  an  article  on  the 
Philippines  by  Lieutenant  Carlos  Gilman  Calkins  that  cited  modern 
instances.  But  the  trick  was  of  historic  antiquity  and  varied  utility. 
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Philippines,  would  bring  about  a  vast  destruction  of  property 
and  life,  and  probably  inaugurate  chaos.  No  man  in  Mr. 
McKinley’s  position  could  be  blamed  if  he  declined,  on  the 
eve  of  an  election,  to  take  any  such  risk.  But  in  all  this  he 
did  not  really  reverse  his  original  position.  In  a  speech  of 
unusual  power  and  earnestness  he  had  denounced  forcible 
annexation  as  “criminal  aggression”  and  utterly  alien  to 
every  American  article  of  faith.  From  his  letters  and 
speeches  at  this  time  his  state  of  mind  may  be  deduced.  His 
idea  was  that  the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  civilization 
and  order,  should  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Islands  until 
all  danger  of  violence  should  have  passed,  until  the  question 
of  the  friars’  lands  could  be  equitably  adjusted,1  until,  if  you 
like,  the  people  had  been  so  well  trained  that  they  would  no 
longer  think  of  massacring  anybody  or  seizing  any  property. 
But  he  could  never  have  lost  sight  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  in¬ 
dependence  nor  of  the  perils  of  that  “criminal  aggression” 
he  so  feelingly  opposed. 

This  explains  a  part  of  the  mystery.  Neither  governments 
nor  men  do  anything  for  but  one  motive.  Something  else 
came  to  add  its  weight  to  the  turning  balance.  I  was  at  the 
time  an  editorial  executive  on  a  New  York  newspaper  and 
obliged  professionally  to  try  to  determine  these  phenomena. 
The  first  and  abiding  impression  I  had,  in  common,  I  think, 
with  other  newspaper  men  of  the  same  function,  was  that 
the  pressure  was  exterior  as  well  as  interior;  that  there  was 
active  in  Washington  an  influence  we  had  never  encountered 
there  before,  strong  and  subtle  and  ably  managed.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  it  was  of  English  origin  circulated  persistently 
in  the  press  galleries  and  finally  drifted  into  Congress,  fre- 

i  In  1907  Mr.  William  Howard  Taft  negotiated  the  arrangement  by 
which  these  difficulties  were  removed.  The  Philippine  government 
bought  for  $7,500,000  the  friars’  lands;  the  religious  orders  were  retired 
from  the  Islands  and  the  religious  issue  permanently  disappeared. 
Bitter  criticism  was  called  forth  by  the  fact  that  the  lands  for  which 
$7,500,000  was  paid  by  this  arrangement  had  been  valued  seven  years 
before  at  $1,500,000,  but  there  is  no  question  that  their  value  now  is 
much  beyond  the  purchase  price. 
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quently  recurring  in  debate.  At  the  moment  the  entire 
British  press,  domestic  and  colonial,  was  most  strenuously 
urging  the  United  States  to  retain  the  Islands  and  accept  as 
a  solemn  duty  its  share  of  the  White  Man’s  Burden,  cele¬ 
brated  in  song  and  story.  British  statesmen  and  others  that 
had  audiences  in  this  country  preached  and  thundered  at  us 
to  the  same  effect.  From  the  beginning  the  course  of  affairs 
in  the  Philippines  must  have  been  to  the  governing  class  of 
Great  Britain  a  matter  of  the  liveliest  concern.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disturbing  to  British  prospects  than  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  a  native  republic  upon  the  artificial  fish-pond  of 
Oriental  statecraft.  It  was  an  alarming  apparition  for  more 
reasons  than  the  traditional  British  policy  of  opposition  to  all 
republics.  It  would  be  a  bomb  thrown  straight  into  India, 
and  the  consequences  upon  a  dependency  where  a  handful  of 
British  soldiers  held  by  the  slenderest  thread  dominion  over 
a  vast  alien  and  unfriendly  population  might  be  catastrophic. 

Not  only  India  was  involved,  but  other  British  interests 
second  only  to  India  were  gravely  menaced.  A  native  re¬ 
public  in  the  Philippines  would  mean  eventually  a  revolution 
in  China.  It  would  be  as  wild-fire  let  loose  in  all  the  Far 
East,  and  who  could  say  where  it  would  stop  ?  For  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  the  best  British  minds  had  with  infinite 
pains  and  study  erected  the  structure  of  British  supremacy 
in  the  Orient,  founded  squarely  on  the  principle  that  the 
Oriental  mind  is  unfitted  for  democracy.  That  ten  million 
restless  Malays  in  the  Philippines  should  come  to  menace  all 
this  fair  temple  was  intolerable.1 

It  was  a  time  when  Great  Britain  had  a  superfluity  of  other 
troubles.  War  was  looming  in  South  Africa,  Germany  was 

1  General  Charles  A.  Whittier  in  a  letter  to  Edward  A.  Atkinson, 
written  in  1899,  gives  singularly  interesting  testimony  as  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  British  in  the  Orient.  It  may  be  worth  a  note  that  the 
elements  that  General  Whittier  describes  as  insisting  in  1898  that 
the  United  States  should  take  the  Philippines  were  equally  determined 
in  1921  that  the  United  States  should  keep  them,  and  for  the  same 
reasons. 
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steadily  elbowing  her  out  of  her  fairest  Oriental  trade, 
Russia  was  still  believed  to  have  hellish  designs  around  Herat, 
so  that  The  Bear  That  Walks  Like  a  Man  was  a  potent  specter 
to  disturb  Parliament.  The  attitude  of  the  British  press, 
which  is  well  known  to  express  the  attitude  of  the  government 
about  all  delicate  international  crises  where  the  interests  of 
the  country  are  involved,  was  justified.  Assuredly,  a  native 
Philippine  Republic  would  have  been  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
very  cornerstone  of  those  ordained  and  sanctified  doctrines  on 
which  rested  the  cause  of  European  supremacy  in  the  East. 

If  this  view  strongly  impressed  itself  upon  the  administra¬ 
tion  at  Washington,  there  was  nothing  wonderful  about  the 
fact.  Except  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  Venezuela  incident, 
American  foreigri  policy  has  usually  taken  its  complexion 
from  Downing  Street.  At  the  time  that  the  fate  of  the 
Philippines  was  to  be  decided,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  was  Mr.  John  Hay.  He  had  served  part  of  McKinley’s 
first  term  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and  had  never, 
then  or  at  other  times,  concealed  his  strong  admiration  for 
the  British  policy  and  the  British  statesmen.  It  was  he  that 
negotiated  (or,  to  be  exact,  conceived,  wrote  and  alone  sent 
through)  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  an  adventure  so  sin¬ 
gular  and  inexplicable  that  it  caused  many  persons  to  believe 
Mr.  Hay  viewed  the  United  States  as  still  a  British  colony. 
It  was  he  that,  threatened  to  resign  unless  a  one-sided  arbi¬ 
tration  treaty  he  had  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  should  , 
be  approved,  and  it  was  said  to  be  he  that  led  the  adminis¬ 
tration  into  strange  regions  in  its  support  of  the  British 
cause  throughout  the  Boer  War. 

For  the  time  being,  then,  the  administration  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  retain  the  Islands,  and  to  do  so  made  that  most 
astounding  Treaty  of  Paris  which  declared  the  end  of  the 
war  with  Spain  and  obligated  us  to  pay  to  her  $20,000,000 
for  something  that  she  had  not  to  sell  and  we  most  certainly 
had  no  right  to  buy. 
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In  the  beaten  way  of  history,  this  was  a  more  baffling  mys¬ 
tery  than  the  other.  No  human  being  could  possibly  believe 
that  there  was  any  public  demand  that  we  should  thus  cast 
$20,000,000  into  the  deep  blue  sea  and  certify  to  our  own 
great  incompetence.  What  was  the  $20,000,000  for?  This 
question  was  on  every  thinking  man’s  lips.  America  had 
won  the  war.  It  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  victo¬ 
rious  nation  had  paid  an  indemnity  to  the  nation  it  had  de¬ 
feated.  What  wns  it  for?  Two  excuses  were  offered  to  the 
good-natured  and  easy-going  American  mind.  First,  that  wre 
were  buying  of  Spain  its  title  to  that  part  of  the  Philippines 
still  in  Spain’s  possession;  second,  that  it  was  better  to  pay 
the  money  than  have  Spain  continue  the  war.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  these  explanations  now  present  to  the  impartial  inquirer 
is  to  decide  which  was  the  more  preposterous.  There  was  no 
part  of  the  Philippine  Islands  still  in  the  possession  of  Spain. 
Manila  had  surrendered  to  the  American  commanders;  the 
insurgents  had  captured  practically  all  the  rest.  Spain, 
therefore,  had  nothing  to  sell.  As  to  continuing  the  war, 
finite  intelligence  could  not  suggest  a  way  by  which  she  could 
continue  the  war  for  a  day  when  she  had  no  place  upon  which 
she  could  put  a  foot  to  fight,  and  nothing  to  fight  with. 

I  cite  the  competent  testimony  of  General  T.  M.  Anderson, 
the  first  American  commander  in  the  Philippine  zone : 

“We  held  Manila  and  Cavite.  The  rest  of  the  Island 
[Luzon]  was  held  not  by  the  Spaniards,  but  by  the  Filipinos. 
On  the  other  islands  the  Spaniards  were  confined  to  two  or 
three  fortified  towns.” 

Even  these  were  later  captured  by  the  Filipinos.1 

i“Thus,  in  December,  1898,  we  find  in  northern  and  southeastern 
Luzon,  in  Mindoro,  Samar,  Leyte,  Panay,  and  even  on  the  coast  of 
Mindanao  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  the  aggressive  Tagalo 
present  in  person,  and,  whether  civilian  or  soldier,  supreme  in  author¬ 
ity.” — Deport  of  General  Otis,  August  21,  1899,  quoted  in  Harper’s 
“  ‘History  of  the  War  in  the  Philippines,’  ”  pp.  99,  100. 

“It  is  little  short  of  marvelous  how  rapidly  the  insurrection  has 
gained  ground  in  this  short  time,  and  how  extensive  and  successful  the 
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No  other  chapter  in  American  history  at  first  looks  so 
inexplicable.  We  seemed  to  have  lost  entirely  that  keen 
business  sense  for  which  we  had  been  celebrated,  perhaps 
unjustly,  around  the  world.  Even  if  the  motive  loosely 
but  cheerfully  supplied,  that  Spain  still  had  sovereignty  in 
the  Archipelago  had  been  true  instead  of  false,  we  were  pay¬ 
ing  for  its  inconsiderable  fragment  a  price  that  in  those 
times  would  have  been  excessive  for  the  whole.  Even  if  she 
had  owned  anything  outside  of  the  surrendered  Manila,  to 
buy  it  when  its  inhabitants  had  an  organized,  functioning 
and  mandated  government  protesting  the  sale  was  a  violent 
trampling  upon  the  plain  word  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  that  would  have  caused  the  nation  to  gasp  and 
stare  had  it  known  the  facts.1  And  even  if  we  had  been  de¬ 
liberately  ready  for  a  deed  so  immoral  and  so  glaringly  in¬ 
consistent  with  our  professions,  we  could  never  have  foreseen 
that  one  result  of  this  lewd  marketing  would  be  a  proclama- 


operations  of  the  army  have  been.  The  insurgents  managed  in  a  very 
few  weeks  to  besiege  and  capture  numerous  small  Spanish  positions 
in  the  provinces,  and  they  completely  overran  the  whole  Island  of  Luzon, 
toither  with  seven  adjacent  islands.” — F.  D.  Millet,  -The  Filipino 
Republic,”  printed  in  Harper’s  “‘History  of  the  War  m  the  Philip- 

pt ’“By  December,  1898,  the  revolutionary  government  was  in  control  of 
almost  the  entire  archipelago.”— McKinley,  Island  Possessions  of  the 

“The  revolutionary  government  was  universally  recognized  throughout 
the  Islands,  except  in  Manila  and  seaports  still  held  by  the  Spanish 
Edwin  Wildman,  Aguinaldo:  A  Narrative  of  Filipino  Ambitions,  p.  142. 

i  The  bargain  was  indefensible  on  the  recognize  Uj^jP  °  ’ 

domestic  and  international.  “It  is  a  principle  of  public  iaw  that  the 
national  character  of  the  place  agreed  to  be  surrendered  by  tieaty  con 
tinues  as  it  was  under  the  charter  of  the  ceding  country  until  it  is 
actually  transferred.  Full  sovereignty  cannot  be  held  to  have  passed 
by  the  mere  words  of  the  treaty  without  actual  delivery.  o  comp 
the  right  of  property,  the  right  to  the  thing  and  the  possession  of  the 
thing  must  be  united.  This  is  a  necessary  principle  of  the  law  of 
property  in  all  systems  of  jurisprudence.  .  .  .  This  general  law  of 

property  applies  to  the  right  of  territory  no  less  than  to  other  rights. 

—Kent’s  Commentaries,  Vol.  I,  p.  177.  „  ,  ,  . 

Another  authority  on  international  law  says  that  such  transfers  o 
territory  do  not  include  the  allegiance  of  its  inhabitants  without  their 
consent,  express  or  implied.” 
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tion,  issued  weeks  before  the  treaty  was  approved,  by  which 
we  assumed,  in  the  manner  of  a  nation  drunk  with  power 
and  mad  with  land-lust,  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  the 
Islands,  and  blithesomely  took  the  chances  of  a  war  with 
their  inhabitants.1 

The  American  negotiators  of  the  treaty  were  of  the  highest 
character,  the  ablest  public  men  of  their  day  and  country, 
learned  lawyers,  sincere  patriots.  Most  of  them  knew  no 
more  about  Europe  than  guide-books  or  text-books  revealed 
to  them;  not  one  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
greasy  game  of  diplomacy  as  it  is  actually  played.  With  the 
best  and  purest  of  intentions,  they  were  sadly  deceived. 
From  their  letters  and  messages  it  appears  that  they,  too, 
were  led  to  consider  only  two  courses  as  possible:  to  return 
the  Islands  to  Spain,  or  to  deliver  them  to  the  United  States. 
They  seemed  to  have  accepted  with  innocent  confidence  the 
assurance  that  a  native  government  was  out  of  the  question 
■and  to  have  been  able  to  ignore  in  their  deliberations  the 
existence  and  services  of  the  Philippine  Republic.2  They 
wanted  peace,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  hypnotized  or  de¬ 
luded  into  the  belief  that  the  only  possible  ways  to  peace 
were  to  buy  something  that  did  not  exist  and  to  hold  some¬ 
thing  to  be  living  that  was  dead  and  putrescent. 

Unluckily,  the  progress  of  the  $20,000,000  gift,  as  it  came 
to  be  called,  was  attended  at  home  with  potential  scandals. 
One  concerned  the  winning  of  the  narrow  margin  of  one  vote 
by  which  in  the  Senate  the  treaty  was  approved.  This  still 
survives,  an  unfragrant  reminiscence  of  Capitol  Hill.  An- 

1  Proclamation  of  December  5,  1898.  The  treaty  was  not  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  until  two  months  later. 

2  Yet  John  Barrett,  afterward  director  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
had  seen  the  Philippine  Republic  in  operation  and  had  described  it  as 
follows :  “It  is  a  government  which  has  practically  been  administering 
the  affairs  of  that  great  island,  Luzon,  since  the  American  possession 
of  Manila,  which  is  certainly  better  than  the  former  administration. 
It  had  a  properly  formed  Cabinet  and  Congress,  the  members  of  which, 
in  appearance  and  manners,  would  compare  favorably  with  Japanese 
statesmen.”  There  was  no  lack  of  other  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 
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other  was  the  story,  to  this  day  repeated  and  believed  in  the 
Orient,  that  Spain  never  received  the  $20,000,000  (or  no 
more  than  fingered  it),  since  its  course  was  straight  to  the 
English  munition-makers  to  whom  Spain  was  indebted  for 
the  material  she  fired  at  the  ships  and  armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  late  war.  This  was  circulated  as  explaining 
some  of  the  powerful  influences  that  at  the  Capitol  worked 
for  the  approval  of  a  treaty  so  absurd  and  unnecessary.  If 
it  were  indeed  the  fact,  there  would  be  nothing  for  another 
generation  reviewing  this  most  astounding  incident  but  a 
burst  of  titan  and  sardonic  laughter. 

But  meantime  there  were  the  Filipinos;  if  we  care,  now, 
to  leave  our  usual  careless  habit  of  mind  long  enough  to  spec¬ 
ulate  about  these  things,  we  might  well  think  of  the  Filipinos. 
They  knew  nothing  of  any  occult  reasonings  or  unrevealed 
influences  at  Washington.  All  they  knew  was  that  they  had 
cleared  the  country  of  Spanish  power;  they  had  organized 
•a  republic  with  a  working  government;  they  had  been  led 
to  believe  the  United  States  was  in  favor  of  their  indepen¬ 
dence;  from  its  history  it  could  not  consistently  or  decently 
take  any  other  position.  And  now  they  beheld  it  apparently 
determined  to  pluck  from  their  hands  this  great  and  inesti¬ 
mable  prize  for  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  made  such 
sacrifices  and  of  which  they  had  entertained  such  dreams. 
It  was  even  so.  They  sent  a  delegation  to  Washington  to 
plead  their  cause ;  it  was  not  heard.  They  sent  a  delegation 
to  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris;  it  found  the  doers  shut  in 
its  face.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  what  would  reason¬ 
ing  men  expect  next  in  a  people  passionately  enlisted  for 
independence  ? 

The  tension  between  the  two  armies  at  Manila  continued 
to  grow,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  now  the  conclusion  that 
the  Americans  were  usually  the  aggressors.  Unless  there 
was  deliberate  intent  to  force  a  fight,  some  of  General  Otis’s 
demarches  seem  beyond  understanding.  Filipino  officers 
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visiting  the  city  must  surrender  their  side  arms,  a  humiliation 
that  was  not  imposed  upon  Spanish  officers.  Filipino  pri¬ 
vates  must  give  up  even  their  pocket-knives,  which  usually 
were  not  returned  to  them.  Between  September  1,  1898,  and 
February  1,  1899,  eight  Filipino  officers  appear  to  have  been 
shot  by  American  sentries  or  other  American  soldiers.  Gen¬ 
eral  Otis  complains  that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  restrain  his 
troops,  but  the  question  suggested  by  the  records  is  whether 
there  was  any  serious  purpose  to  restrain  them.  If  there  was, 
assuredly  the  commander’s  attitude  constantly  belied  it  and 
afforded  to  the  rank  and  file  the  worst  possible  example  of 
truculency.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  this  chapter  of 
the  story  than  General  Otis’s  aggressions,  except  the  patience 
with  which  the  Filipinos  seem  to  have  endured  them.  As 
Aguinaldo  pointed  out,  he  and  his  forces  were  there  for  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  necessary  purpose.  Until  the  treaty 
of  peace  should  be  ratified,  the  Filipinos  could  not  possibly 
know  whether  their  country  was  to  be  taken  over  or  turned 
back  to  Spain;  if  Spain  was  to  repossess  it,  the  war  of  in¬ 
dependence  must  be  resumed  and  they  would  have  need  of 
every  inch  of  territory  they  had  conquered. 

The  climax  of  all  this  was  nothing  that  an  American  can 
refer  to  with  pride.  On  February  4,  1899,  after  the  Ameri¬ 
can  lines  outside  the  city  had  been  advanced  a  mile  into 
what  was  indisputably  Filipino  territory,1  an  order  came 
to  push  them  still  farther.  The  Filipino  officer  in  command 
of  that  sector  made  the  usual  protest.  It  was  reported  to 
the  American  commander,  Colonel  Stotsenburg,  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  contingent.  In  response,  he  advised  another  advance 
in  the  same  direction.2  That  night  an  American  sentry  saw 
a  Filipino  on  the  newly  occupied  ground  and  challenged  him. 

i  All  the  facts  are  reviewed  in  the  Springfield  Republican,  January 
31.  1900. 

2 Herbert  Welch,  The  Other  Man’s  Country  (Philadelphia:  1900), 
pp.  123,  124. 
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The  Filipino  answered  in  Spanish  but  did  not  stop.  The 
sentry  shot  him  dead.  Two  other  forms  were  seen  in  the 
distance.  Other  Americans  shot  at  these,  and  killed  two 
more  Filipinos.  Fifteen  minutes  later  shots  were  fired 
from  the  Filipino  lines,  where  presumably  the  loss  of  the 
three  men  had  now  been  discovered,  and  what  is  called  the 
battle  of  Manila  began  between  the  Americans  and  their  late 
allies  in  the  war  against  Spanish  oppression.  It  raged  that 
night  and  the  next  day.1 

But  that  next  day,  February  5,  General  Aguinaldo  sent  a 
member  of  his  staff  to  General  Otis  to  say  that  the  fighting  on 
the  part  of  his  troops  was  without  his  orders,  that  he  regretted 
it  and  desired  to  stop  it.  He  proposed  a  cessation  of  firing 
on  both  sides  and  an  arrangement  by  which  a  neutral  zone 
should  be  established  wide  enough  to  keep  the  armies  apart. 


!“That  night,  about  8  o’clock,  Miller  and  I — there  were  two  of  us— 
were  cautiously  pacing  our  district.  We  came  to  a  fence  and  were  try¬ 
ing  to  see  what  the  Filipinos  were  up  to.  Suddenly,  near  at  hand,  on 
our  left,  there  was  a  low  but  unmistakable  Filipino  outpost  sigtial- 
whistle.  It  was  immediately  answered  by  a  similar  whistle  about 
twenty-Sve  yards  to  the  right.  Then  a  red  lantern  flashed  the  signal 
from  blockhouse  No.  7.  We  had  never  seen  such  a  sign  before.  In  a 
moment  something  rose  slowly  up  not  twenty  feet  in  front  of  us.  It 
was  a  Filipino.  I  yelled  ‘Halt!’  and  I  made  it  pretty  loud,  for  I  was 
accustomed  to  challenging  the  officer  of  the  guard  in  approved  military 
style.  The  man  moved.  I  challenged  him  with  another  loud  ‘Halt!’ 
Then  he  immediately  shouted  ‘Halto’  at  me.  Well,  I  thought  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  shoot  him.  He  dropped.  If  I  didn’t  kill  him,  I 
guess  he  died  of  fright.  Then  two  Filipinos  sprang  out  of  the  gateway 
about  fifteen  feet  from  us.  I  called  ‘Halt,’  and  Miller  fired  and  dropped 
one.  I  saw  that  another  was  left.  Well,  I  think  I  got  my  second 
Filipino  that  time.  We  retreated  to  where  our  six  other  fellows  were, 
and  I  said,  ‘Line  up,  fellows,  the  niggers  are  in  here  all  through  these 
yards.’  We  then  retreated  to  the  pipe-line  and  got  behind  the  water- 
main  and  stayed  there  all  night.  It  was  some  minutes  after  our  second 
shots  before  the  Filipinos  began  firing.” — Statement  of  W.  W.  Grayson, 
private  Nebraska  Volunteers. 

On  his  way  back  to  Nebraska  Grayson  said,  according  to  a  Colorado 
soldier,  A.  L.  Mumpher,  that  it  was  “the  damn  bull-headedness  of  the 
officers  in  invading  insurgent  territory”  that  was  responsible  for  that 
shot. — Congressional  Record.  January  31,  1900,  Proceedings  of  the 
Senate,  and  The  Other  Man’s  Country,  p.  126. 
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To  this  request  General  Otis  responded  sternly  that  the  war 
having  been  begun  must  go  on  to  the  grim  end.1 

The  first  result,  therefore,  of  the  ridiculous  bargain  the 
United  States  had  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  nation  at  so 
much  the  head  was  to  find  itself  reversing  all  its  historic 
faith  and  traditions  by  fighting  to  force  its  sovereignty  upon 
an  unwilling  people  that  had  only  too  much  reason  to  accuse 
it  of  bad  faith  and  betrayal.  No  one  can  pretend  that  the  two 
years  of  war  that  followed  added  anything  to  the  glory  of 
the  American  flag  or  the  prestige  of  the  American  arms. 
The  Filipinos  made  a  brave  and  ably  conducted  struggle 
against  hopeless  odds.2  Convincing  testimony  attests  their 
skill,  courage,  and  devotion ;  let  the  circumstances  be  exactly 
the  same  in  the  case  of  any  other  nation  but  our  own  and  we 
should  have  covered  their  warriors  with  laurels  and  sung 
hymns  to  their  praise. 

Aguinaldo  established  his  capital  at  Malolos,  within  thirty 
miles  of  Manila.  There  an  elected  Philippine  Congress  sat 
regularly,  passed  laws,  levied  taxes,  administered  revenues, 
kept  in  motion  the  machinery  of  justice,  directed  a  military 
organization,  waged  efficient  war,  appealed  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  people.  So  far  as  the  average  observer  could  see,  it 
was  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  American  Revolution 
over  again,  with  America  playing  the  utterly  humiliating 
role  of  Great  Britain. 

1  Statement  of  General  C.  McReeve,  at  that  time  provost  marshal  of 
Manila.  Vide  Congressional  Record,  January  11,  1900,  Proceedings 
of  the  Senate. 

2“Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  few  facilities  they  have, 
the  many  drawbacks,  they  are  an  ingenious  and  artistic  race.  And 
taking  into  account  the  disadvantages  they  have  to  fight  against  in 
arms,  equipment  and  military  discipline — without  artillery,  short  of 
ammunition,  powder  inferior,  shells  reloaded  until  they  are  defective, 
inferior  in  every  particular  of  equipment  and  supplies — they  are  the 
bravest  men  I  have  ever  seen.  .  .  .  What  we  want  is  to  stop  this  ac¬ 
cursed  war.  .  .  .  These  men  are  indomitable.  At  Bacoor  bridge  they 
waited  until  the  Americans  brought  their  cannon  to  within  thirty-five 
yards  of  their  trenches.  Such  men  have  the  right  to  be  heard.  All 
they  want  is  a  little  justice.” — General  Lawton. 
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That  it  was  a  regularly  organized  government  of  the  people 
we  were  combating  1  was  one  of  the  facts  never  understood 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  conflict  was  amiably  believed 
to  be  a  replica  of  an  Indian  fight — American  troops  as  the 
advance  guard  of  civilization  carrying  on  unavoidable  war¬ 
fare  against  naked  savages;  an  idea,  with  many  others,  the 
product  of  the  incomparable  censorship  that  came  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Manila.  To  indicate  a  little  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  American  task  I  make  one  citation. 

According  to  El  Liberal  of  Madrid,  of  June  28,  1898, 
these  were  the  principles  that  the  Philippine  Republic  pro¬ 
fessed  as  its  object  in  making  war  upon  Spain,  and  they  had 
undergone  no  change  when  it  came  to  make  war  against  the 
United  States: 

1.  Philippine  independence. 

2.  A  federal  republic  established  by  vote  of  the  people, 
pending  which  the  provisional  President  was  to  appoint  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government. 


i“Tkere  is  one  point  which  I  think  is  not  generally  known  to  the 
American  people,  but  which  is  a  very  strong  factor  in  the  question  of 
Filipino  self-government,  both  now  and  in  any  future  position.  In  the 
West  Indies  the  greater  number  of  offices  and  official  positions  were 
filled  by  Spaniards,  either  native  born  or  from  the  Peninsula.  In  the 
Philippines,  the  percentage  of  available  Spaniards  for  minor  positions 
was  vastly  less  than  that  shown  in  the  West  Indian  colonies.  The 
result  was  that,  while  the  more  prominent  and  more  profitable  offices 
in  the  Philippines  were  filled  by  Spaniards,  many  of  the  minor  offices 
in  the  large  cities  and  most  of  those  in  the  country  were  held  by 
Filipinos.  Therefore,  when  the  Filipino  party  assumed  the  government 
for  those  districts  which  the  Spaniards  evacuated,  the  Filipinos  had  a 
system  of  government  in  which  Filipinos  held  most  of  the  positions, 
already  established  for  their  purposes.  It  was  but  necessary  to  change 
its  head  and  its  name.  Instead  of  being  dominated  by  the  agents  of 
Alfonso  XIII,  por  la  gracia  de  Dios  y  de  la  Constitution  Rey  catolico 
de  Espann,  the  same  machinery  was  set  in  motion  and  controlled,  first 
by  the  dictatorial  government  and  then  by  the  Philippine  revolutionary 
government,  under  the  constitution  proclaimed  on  June  23,  1898.  This 
fact  simplified  matters  for  the  Filipinos,  and  gave  them  the  ground 
upon  which  they  make  their  assertion  of  maintaining  a  successful  ad¬ 
ministration  in  those  provinces  which  they  occupied.” — Albert  G.  Robin¬ 
son,  correspondent  in  the  Philippines  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post , 
author  of  The  Philippines:  The  War  and  the  People. 
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3.  The  federal  republic  to  recognize  the  temporary  inter¬ 
vention  of  American  or  European  commissions  appointed  to 
investigate  conditions. 

4.  An  American  protectorate  to  be  recognized  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  fixed  for  Cuba. 

5.  Philippine  ports  to  be  open  to  the  world. 

6.  Precautionary  measures  against  the  influx  of  Chinese. 

7.  The  existing  judicial  system  to  be  reformed. 

8.  Liberty  of  the  press ;  the  full  right  of  assembly. 

9.  Ample  tolerance  of  all  religions  and  sects,  but  abolition 
and  expulsion  of  all  monastic  orders. 

10.  Measures  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago. 

11.  Improvement  and  development  of  highways  and  rail¬ 
roads. 

12.  Obstacles  to  the  development  of  enterprises  and  to 
the  employment  of  foreign  capital  to  be  removed. 

13.  The  new  government  to  preserve  order  and  check  all 
reprisals  against  the  Spaniards. 

14.  Spanish  officers  to  be  transported  to  another  and  a  safe 
and  healthy  island  until  there  should  be  a  chance  to  send 
them  to  Spain. 

It  seems  difficult  to  assert  that  a  government  capable  of 
formulating  a  program  so  enlightened  could  be  composed  of 
other  than  highly  civilized  men. 

After  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo,1  March  23,  1901,  the  re¬ 
volt  slowly  subsided.  Aguinaldo  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  and  advised  his  countrymen  to  follow  his 
example.  It  is  to  be  noted  again  that  he  had  never  the  united 
support  of  his  people.  Outside  of  Luzon  he  had  small  follow¬ 
ing.  The  entire  Island  of  Negros  refused  to  recognize  the 

i  The  version  of  this  incident  accepted  in  America,  differs  greatly 
from  the  account  current  in  the  Islands.  The  native  version  may  be 
found  in  Efemerides  Filipinas  (Manila,  1914),  Vol.  I,  pp.  307-313. 
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Philippine  Republic  and  set  up  a  government  of  its  own 
called  the  Republic  of  Negros.  The  Island  of  Bohol  was  like¬ 
wise  independent.  Even  in  Luzon,  not  all  the  Filipinos  sided 
with  Aguinaldo.  The  town  of  Macabebe,  for  instance,  cast 
in  its  lot  with  the  Americans,  furnished  many  soldiers  and 
scouts  for  the  American  army  and  when  Aguinaldo  was  cap¬ 
tured  it  Avas  a  company  from  Macabebe  that  entrapped  him. 
Yet  with  all  these  sore  disadvantages  the  wonderful  thing  is 
that  the  Filipinos  put  into  the  field  and  maintained  there  an 
excellent  fighting  army,  displayed  a  sure  aptitude  for  military 
operations,  astonished  their  opponents  by  their  discipline 
and  fortitude,  and  in  the  end  seem  to  have  yielded  as  much 
to  American  promises  as  to  the  force  of  numbers.  Indeed, 
the  statement  has  been  made  unequivocally,  and  never 
officially  denied,  that  more  by  our  promises  than  by  our  guns 
we  wrought  the  final  subjugation.  Our  fixed  purpose  was  to 
grant  to  these  people  some  day  the  same  independence  for 
which  they  had  been  fighting;  this  was  our  pledge,  many 
times  repeated.  Why  fight  for  that  which  is  to  be  presented 
to  you  as  it  were  on  a  platter?  We  were  to  take  in  hand  the 
Filipinos  as  we  should  little  children,  teach  them  by  precept 
and  example  the  mysterious  art  of  self-government  and  some 
day  set  them  free  Avith  a  grandfatherly  blessing.  Such  was 
the  conception  that  prevailed  in  America,  as  in  the  Islands. 
Indeed,  if  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  some  such  assurance  was  in¬ 
dispensable  if  we  were  to  save  the  face  of  the  nation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  bargain  Avith  Spain  and  the  war  with  the  Fili¬ 
pinos.  To  buy  ten  million  people,  “at  two  dollars  a  head,  un¬ 
picked,”1  and  then  to  hold  them  at  the  gun’s  point  as  so 
many  chattels,  would  be  a  depth  of  national  shame  to  which 
not  even  profit-hunting  madness  could  quite  drag  this 
country.  With  joy  the  intelligent  Filipinos  laid  hold  upon 

i  The  bitter  phrase  of  the  late  Thomas  B.  Reed,  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  these  proceedings. 
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the  promise;  and  so  late  as  1921,  certainly,  having  seen  it 
many  times  and  most  solemnly  repeated,  they  had  never  ac¬ 
quired  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

After  April,  1901,  a  guerrilla  warfare  dragged  on  for 
months,  some  of  the  guerrilla  leaders  being  indistinguishable 
from  bandits  and  committing  hideous  cruelties  on  defenseless 
communities.  On  July  4,  1902,  President  Roosevelt  issued  a 
proclamation  of  amnesty  and  officially  the  war  was  over. 
Nearly  five  years  were  required  to  discourage  tribal  conflicts 
in  the  southern  islands  and  to  persuade  the  Moros  that  Amer¬ 
ica  did  not  come  to  extirpate  their  religion;  the  American 
school-house  meantime,  harbinger  of  peace  and  good-will, 
pushing  its  way  always  farther  into  the  wilderness.  But  with 
the  surrender  of  Aguinaldo  may  be  said  to  have  begun  that 
course  of  strangely  commingled  altruism,  business  and  chau¬ 
vinism  that  we  pursued  in  the  Philippines  until  August,  1916. 


CHAPTER  V 
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“Not  a  day  passes  over  the  earth  hut  men  and  women  of  no  note  do 
great  deeds,  speak  great  words,  and  suffer  noble  sorrows.  Of  these  ob¬ 
scure  heroes,  philosophers,  and  martyrs,  the  greater  part  will  never 
be  known  till  that  hour  when  many  that  were  great  shall  be  small,  and 
the  small  great;  but  of  others  the  world's  knowledge  may  be  said  to 
sleep,  their  lives  and  their  characters  lie  hidden  from  nations  in  the 
annals  that  record  them.” — Charles  Reade. 

“Every  people  is  entitled  to  be  judged  by  its  best.” — Wendell  P.  Staf¬ 
ford. 

TRAVELERS  that  know  Italy  well  must  have  noticed 
there  that  every  city,  town,  village  or  hamlet  has 
at  least  one  memorial  of  the  great  Italian  struggle 
for  independence  and  nationality,  unforgettable  in  history. 
In  the  cities  it  will  be  elaborate,  in  the  hamlets  crude;  but, 
however  remote  or  obscure  the  place,  the  monument  is  in¬ 
evitable.  To  the  name  and  sure  glory  of  Garibaldi  or  of 
Mazzini,  or  of  both,  there  will  be  statue,  tower,  square,  foun¬ 
tain,  street  or  school.  These  manifestations  the  wanderer 
easily  and  (if  democratic)  gladly  finds  to  be  an  expression 
of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Italian  people  fighting  half 
a  century  against  every  untoward  condition  up  to  the  liberty 
that  had  led  them  like  a  torch.  To-day  in  the  Philippines  the 
traveler  will  find  exactly  the  same  kind  of  manifestation  and 
if  wise  can  hardly  make  of  it  another  diagnosis.  Every¬ 
where,  in  cities,  towns,  villages,  rise  monuments  to  Jose 
Rizal.  North  and  South  compete  in  honoring  him,  his  cause 
and  his  companions;  I  was  continually  astonished  in  far¬ 
away  regions  by  the  persistence  of  his  name.  What  Gari¬ 
baldi  and  Mazzini  are  to  the  Italian,  Rizal  is  to  the  Filipino. 
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He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  the  Revolution  of  1896 ; 
and  the  Revolution  of  1896  is  the  expression  of  the  Filipino 
passion  for  independence  and  nationality. 

In  true  accord  with  the  dramatic  unities  of  history,  the 
great  occasion  bred  great  men.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  we 
of  the  Western  world  should  have  elected  to  be  so  limited  in 
our  view  of  the  struggles  of  mankind  for  the  same  liberty 
of  which  we  have  been  the  professed  exponents,  for  thereby 
we  deprived  ourselves  of  the  knowledge  of  many  a  good  story 
well  worth  having  on  its  owui  account.  The  Filipinos  revolted 
against  a  tyranny  worse  than  the  American  colonists  could 
complain  of ;  they  were  worse  equipped  with  arms  and  means ; 
they  showed  equal  capacity,  resolution  and  endurance;  and 
they  developed  as  magnificent  a  heroism  as  was  ever  known 
anywhere  in  the  long-drawn  battle  for  democracy.  There  is 
scarcely  a  hero  or  a  brave  deed  in  the  story  of  the  American 
Revolution  that  cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  Philippine  story: 
the  people  that  honor  Washington,  Wayne  and  Nathan 
Hale  wrould  honor  the  daring  actors  in  this  other  drama  if 
its  story  could  be  equally  well  known. 

Andres  Bonifacio.  Rizal  was  the  exponent  of  the  intellec¬ 
tuals,  the  educated  Filipinos  of  what  the  Spaniards  called  the 
better  class,  but  there  arose  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  mind 
at  least  as  powerful,  though  untrained,  a  man  that  perfectly 
exemplified  the  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  masses,  and  whose 
career  cancels  any  assertion  that  the  generality  of  people 
were  not  interested  in  independence.  This  was  Andre  Bon¬ 
ifacio,  the  real  founder  and  inspiration  of  Katipunan  and  the 
man  that  in  the  end  swayed  the  whole  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  to  his  will. 

He  was  born  at  Tondo,  near  Manila,  November  30,  1863,  the 
son  of  a  poor  workingman.  Some  smattering  of  education  he 
got  in  a  private  school ;  at  the  age  when  most  boys  are  begin¬ 
ning  their  tutelage  he  went  to  work.  But  he  had  learned  to 
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read,  and  became  so  addicted  to  reading  it  is  seriously  re¬ 
corded  of  him  that  he  often  went  without  sleep  that  he  might 
spend  the  night  in  study.  His  favorite  books  were  the  His- 
toiiy  of  the  French  Revolution,  Lives  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States ,  the  Bible,  Victor  Hugo’s  Les  Miserables, 
the  inspiring  novels  of  Rizal,  works  on  international  law,  the 
Civil  and  Penal  Codes,  and  a  book  called  Religion  Within  the 
Reach  of  All.  The  story  of  a  French  Revolution,  which  he 
read  and  reread  until  he  had  all  but  memorized  it,  filled  him 
with  a  fiery  yearning  for  the  freedom  of  his  own  country, 
and  the  Lives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  inspired 
him  with  the  idea  that  even  the  sons  of  poor  men  might  have, 
in  a  free  world,  the  chance  of  great  achievement.  He  became 
an  ardent  democrat  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Katipunan,  he  being  at  the  time  a  porter  in  a  Manila  ware¬ 
house,  but  reading,  studying  and  thinking  night  after  night. 

The  earlier  conduct  of  the  Katipunan  did  not  suit  Boni¬ 
facio,  who  was  convinced  that  freedom  for  the  Philippines 
could  be  won  by  united  effort,  readiness  for  self-sacrifice,  and 
radical  action.  He  succeeded  in  ousting  the  first  president, 
and  when  he  found  the  successor  whom  he  himself  had  named 
was  not  ready  for  an  immediate  uprising  ousted  him  also  and 
took  the  presidency  himself.  From  that  time  the  idea  of  im¬ 
mediate  revolt  dominated  the  society  and  came  soon  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  entire  movement  against  Spain,  in  spite  of  Rizal ’s 
warnings.  It  is  recorded  that  at  one  of  the  Katipunan  meet¬ 
ings  a  letter  was  read  from  Rizal  saying  that  in  his  judgment 
armed  revolt  was  then  unwise  because  there  had  not  been 
enough  time  for  preparation,  because  the  intellectuals  would 
probably  hold  aloof  from  it,  and  because  the  patriots  had  no 
ships,  no  army,  no  ammunition  nor  other  equipment,  the  lack 
whereof  would  mean  sure  defeat.  Bonifacio  listened  to  this 
with  extreme  impatience,  and  when  the  reading  of  it  came  to 
an  end  burst  out  in  a  characteristic  comment. 
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‘  ‘  Hell !  ”  he  said.  ‘  ‘  Where  did  Dr.  Rizal  read  that  to  have 
a  revolution  it  was  first  necessary  to  obtain  ammunition  and 
ships  ? ’ ’ 

For  the  guidance  of  the  Katipunan  he  drew  up  this 
decalogue,  which  he  called  the  “Duties  of  the  Country’s 
Sons”:1 

1.  Love  God  with  all  your  heart. 

2.  Bear  in  mind  that  to  love  God  is  also  to  love  your 
country,  by  which  you  express  your  love  for  mankind. 

3.  Engrave  it  upon  your  heart  that  the  tine  meaning  of 
honor  and  prosperity  is  to  die  to  save  your  country. 

4.  Success  in  any  good  endeavor  you  may  undertake  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  serenity,  constancy,  reason  and  good 
faith  you  bring  to  bear  upon  your  work. 

5.  Maintain  with  jealous  honor  the  rules  and  aims  of  the 
K.  K.  K.  [Katipunan.] 

6.  It  is  incumbent  upon  each  one  to  save  and  to  help,  with 
wealth  or  life,  his  comrade  that  may  have  fallen  into  danger 
because  of  the  duties  intrusted  to  him. 

7.  The  deeds  of  the  members  of  this  society  should  serve 
as  examples  to  mankind  of  good  government  and  the  strict 
performance  of  duty. 

8.  Do  all  you  can  to  relieve  the  needy  and  unfortunate; 
share  with  them  whatever  you  have. 

9.  Diligence  in  the  performance  of  the  daily  toil  by  which 
one  gains  his  daily  bread  is  the  foundation  of  self-respect, 
fosters  and  sustains  the  domestic  affections  and  broadens 
one’s  heart  to  one’s  countrymen. 

10.  Believe  in  the  punishment  of  traitors  and  of  the  wicked 
and  in  the  reward  of  the  righteous.  Believe  also  that  the 
aims  of  the  K.  K.  K.  are  ordained  of  God  and  that  in  serving 
your  country  you  serve  also  Him. 

When  the  Katipunan  was  unearthed  and  panic  terror 
reigned  (being  adroitly  nourished)  among  the  Spaniards  in 


i  Dr.  Osias’s  translation. 
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Manila,  the  story  was  widely  spread  and  believed  that  the 
Katipunan  was  an  organization  of  cut-throats  whose  purpose 
was  to  assassinate  every  white  person  in  the  Islands.  Racial 
hatred  being  thus  added  to  the  hatred  naturally  pertaining 
to  caste  and  privilege,  every  person  suspected  of  relations 
with  the  proscribed  order  was  in  deadly  peril. 

Bonifacio  was  warned  in  time  and  made  his  escape  to 
Caloocan,  where  he  gathered  his  forces,  declared  the  civil 
war,  and  started  the  fighting.  Aguinaldo  organized,  drilled 
and  manoeuvered  the  troops.  Most  of  the  fighting  occurred 
in  the  region  of  Cavite,  but  before  long  other  provinces  had 
been  at  least  theoretically  involved  in  the  uprising. 

As  president  of  the  Katipunan,  Bonifacio  continued  to 
exercise  the  chief  authority,  but  a  formal  and  national  organ¬ 
ization  was  felt  to  be  necessary.  A  general  assembly  of  rev¬ 
olutionary  leaders  was  called  for  March  12,  1897,  to  form  a 
provisional  government.  It  is  likely  that  Bonifacio  expected 
he  would  be  chosen  first  President  of  the  Philippine  Repub¬ 
lic.  Instead,  young  General  Aguinaldo  was  elected  President, 
and  Mariano  Trias  Vice-President.  As  so  often  happens,  the 
rank  and  file  had  wearied  of  the  persistent  recurrence  of  one 
man ;  there  had  been  too  much  of  Bonifacio.  In  the  full  cab¬ 
inet  that  was  chosen  he  was  offered  the  place  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  He  refused  it  in  a  rage,  declared  it  to  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  that  had  created  the  movement 
and  its  success,  and  denouncing  all  the  proceedings  and  the 
new  government  retired  into  the  mountains  with  his  two 
brothers.  President  Aguinaldo  ordered  his  arrest.  In  try¬ 
ing  to  effect  it,  Bonifacio  was  mortally  wounded. 

In  spite  of  his  quick  temper  and  personal  vanities  the 
Filipino  people  revere  him  as  the  father  of  the  revolution 
of  1896  and  a  great  spirit  of  the  democratic  cause. 

Apolinario  Mabini.  Here  again  was  an  instance  of  a  man 
sprung  from  the  masses  of  the  people  and  yet  as  piuch 
imbued  with  the  philosophy  and  inspiration  of  liberty  as  any 
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intellectual.  He  was  born  in  Talaga,  in  the  province  of 
Batangas,  July  22,  1864,  of  parents  as  poor  as  Bonifacio’s. 
His  mother  taught  him  to  read  and  sent  him  to  school  in 
Tanauan.  She  hoped  to  see  him  a  priest  and  made  for  his 
education  such  heart-rending  sacrifices  as  are  common  among 
Filipino  parents  similarly  poor.  When  he  was  seventeen  he 
entered  the  college  of  San  Juan  de  Latran  in  Manila,  and 
from  that  time  earned  his  way,  chiefly  by  teaching.  Mean¬ 
time  he  had  been  reading  widely,  and,  discovering  that  he 
could  not  conscientiously  enter  the  priesthood,  chose  the  law 
instead  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894.  At  once  he 
began  to  attract  notice  as  an  attorney  of  unusual  parts  and 
likewise  as  one  that  undertook  gratuitously  the  causes  of 
the  poor.  He  had  long  before  been  converted  to  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  that  was  touched  to  life  by  Rizal’s  writ¬ 
ings,  and  had  joined  the  Katipunan.  Before  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  betrayed  to  the  authorities,  Mabini  had  suffered 
a  stroke  of  paralysis;  when,  with  other  leaders,  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  the  sentence  was  not  executed  because  of 
his  physical  condition,  and  in  the  end  he  was  pardoned. 
He  escaped  to  Bonifacio  in  the  country,  became  President 
Aguinaldo’s  chief  counselor,  was  Secretary  of  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  in  the  Philippine  Republic  and  later  Chief  Justice 
of  its  Supreme  Court.  In  December,  1899,  he  was  captured 
by  the  American  army  and  deported  to  Guam,  but  released 
after  two  years.  He  died  of  cholera  soon  after  his  return. 

Manila  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  have  named  streets 
in  honor  of  this  Mazzini  of  the  Filipino  story ;  the  capital  of 
Batangas  province  has  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his 
memory.  His  physical  misfortunes  prevented  his  active  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  but  his  wisdom  and  coun¬ 
sels  were  invaluable.  Perhaps,  too,  his  character  left  as 
much  of  an  impression ;  he  seems  to  have  had  against  all  the 
ills  of  life  and  the  chances  of  the  times  an  inveterate  phil¬ 
osophy  of  cheerfulness.  His  moral  faith  had  a  certain  clas- 
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sical  loftiness ;  once  he  said  to  his  fellow  revolutionists :  “We 
need  union  and  discipline  to  be  able  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  our  social  regeneration,  but  this  is  not  all  we  need.  We 
need  also  to  walk  along  the  narrow  path  of  honor  and  virtue, 
because  here  alone  do  we  find  true  liberty.  Through  the  wide 
and  easy  road  of  violence  and  theft  we  shall  find  our  own  dis¬ 
honor  as  well  as  the  ruin  of  our  country.”  On  another  oc¬ 
casion  he  said :  ‘  ‘  Many  speak  of  liberty  without  understand¬ 

ing  it.  Many  believe  that,  having  liberty,  one  can  act  un¬ 
restrainedly  for  good  or  for  evil.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
Liberty  is  freedom-  to  do  right,  not  wrong.” 

He,  too,  had  his  decalogue  or  ethical  code,  which  may  be 
profitably  compared  with  Bonifacio’s.  It  was: 

1.  Love  thy  God  and  thine  honor  above  all  things;  thy 
God  as  the  fountain  of  all  truth,  of  all  justice,  of  all  activity ; 
thine  honor  as  the  only  power  that  will  compel  thee  to  be 
truthful,  just,  and  industrious. 

2.  Adore  thy  God  in  the  way  thy  conscience  deems  best  and 
most  righteous,  because,  through  thy  conscience,  which  re¬ 
proves  thy  bad  acts  and  approves  thy  good  ones,  speaks  thy 
God. 

3.  Cultivate  the  special  aptitudes  which  God  hath  given 
thee,  laboring  and  studying  according  to  thy  powers,  never 
deviating  from  the  path  of  right  and  justice,  to  secure  thine 
own  perfection  and  through  this  means  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  humanity ;  thus  thou  shalt  realize  the  mission  that 
God  hath  assigned  thee  in  this  life,  and  realizing  it  thou  shalt 
have  honor,  and  having  honor  thou  shalt  glorify  thy  God. 

4.  Love  thy  country  next  to  thy  God  and  thine  honor  and 
more  than  thyself,  for  it  is  the  only  paradise  that  God  hath 
given  thee  in  this  life,  the  only  patrimony  of  thy  race,  the 
only  inheritance  from  thine  ancestors  and  the  only  legacy 
for  thy  descendants;  because  of  it  thou  hast  life,  love,  inj- 
terests,  happiness,  honor  and  God. 

5.  Strive  for  the  happiness  of  thy  country  before  thine 
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own,  making  of  it  a  kingdom  of  reason,  justice  and  labor; 
for  if  the  country  is  happy,  thou  and  thy  family,  too,  must 
needs  be  happy. 

6.  Strive  for  the  independence  of  thy  country,  because 
thou  alone  hast  a  real  interest  in  its  greatness  and  exaltation, 
since  its  independence  means  thine  own  freedom;  its  great¬ 
ness,  thy  perfection;  its  exaltation,  thine  own  glory  and 
immortality. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  recognize  in  thy  country  the  authority 
of  any  person  that  has  not  been  elected  by  thee  and  thy 
countrymen,  because  all  authority  comes  from  God,  and  as 
God  speaks  through  the  conscience  of  each  individual,  the 
person  that  is  designated  and  proclaimed  by  the  individual 
conscience  of  the  whole  people  is  the  only  one  that  can  show 
true  authority. 

8.  Strive  for  a  republic  for  thy  people,  never  a  monarchy; 
the  latter  ennobles  one  family,  or  only  a  few  families,  and 
founds  a  dynasty;  the  former  makes  a  people  noble  and 
worthy  by  reason,  great  by  liberty,  and  prosperous  and  bril¬ 
liant  by  labor. 

9.  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  because  God  hath  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  as  upon  thee  the  obligation  to  help  and  not 
to  do  that  which  he  would  not  have  thee  to  do  unto  him. 

10.  Thou  shalt  always  consider  thy  eountryman ;  thou 
shalt  see  in  him  a  friend,  a  brother,  and  a  companion  with 
whom  thou  art  leagued  by  one  destiny,  by  the  same  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  by  the  same  aspirations  and  interests.  To  him 
thou  shouldst  unite  with  perfect  solidarity  of  aspirations  and 
interests,  with  the  object  of  having  strength  not  only  to  fight 
the  common  enemy  but  also  to  realize  the  ends  of  human  life. 

Antonio  Luna.  This  was  a  native  of  Manila,  a  graduate 
of  the  Manila  Ateneo  Municipal  and  of  the  University  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  where,  with  other  things,  he  studied  military  history  and 
science.  When  the  Revolution  of  1896  came  on,  he  was  in 
his  twenty-eighth  year  and  already  well  known  as  an  active 
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and  implacable  reformer,  a  writer  of  pungent  articles  against 
the  existing  regime  and,  in  the  view  of  the  government,  a 
dangerous  person.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  as  a  corps  commander,  and  when  it  was  resumed  after 
the  collapse  of  the  treaty  of  Biacnabato  he  was  deemed 
the  ablest  general  in  the  Filipino  army.  After  Aguinaldo 
had  been  installed  as  President,  Luna  became  his  chief  of 
staff.  In  the  war  against  America  he  was  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  Filipino  forces  and  won  praise  from  his  oppo¬ 
nents  for  the  skilful  disposition  and  handling  of  his  troops. 
He  seems  to  have  been  singularly  gifted  for  a  military  ca¬ 
reer,  but  five  months  after  taking  the  field  against  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  he  was  mysteriously  assassinated,  a  crime  that  has 
never  been  explained.  In  accordance  with  his  will  his  body 
was  buried  in  the  Philippine  flag. 

Gregorio  del  Pilar.  This  was  a  son  of  a  family  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  Philippine  history,  a  university  graduate,  sin¬ 
gularly  handsome  and  magnetic,  who  joined  the  revolution¬ 
ary  forces  when  he  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  and  showed 
such  capacity  and  gallantry  that  at  twenty-three  he  was  a 
brigadier-general.  At  the  close  of  1899  he  was  in  command 
of  the  rear  guard  of  the  Philippine  Army,  which  was  then 
operating  in  northern  Luzon.  The  American  forces  were 
advancing.  Aguinaldo  was  retreating.  On  December  1  del 
Pilar  was  ordered  to  hold  Tila  Pass  until  the  main  body 
of  the  army  should  have  time  to  make  its  escape.  He  had  but 
sixty  men  and  knew  the  order  was  his  death  warrant.  In 
the  little  diary  he  carried  with  him  he  wrote  the  fact  that 
he  was  going  to  be  killed  and  composed  his  farewell  to  the 
young  woman  in  Dagpan  to  whom  he  was  to  have  been  mar¬ 
ried.  November  16,  only  two  weeks  before,  had  been  the  date 
appointed  for  his  wedding;  it  came,  and  found  him  leading 
a  handful  of  hunted  men  in  the  mountains.  The  entries  dis¬ 
play  that  calmly  reasoned  courage  that  in  other  men  has  been 
lauded  as  the  highest  expression  of  sublimity  the  human  mind 
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can  know,  but  not  many  men  so  lauded  have  gone  to  their 
deaths  under  conditions  so  harrowing. 

The  next  day  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  little  band,  holding 
the  pass.  Sometimes  the  Americans  were  so  near  that  they 
could  hear  him,  incessantly  addressing  them,  encouraging, 
urging,  pleading,  exhorting — sixty  men.  They  fought  there 
all  day,  a  handful  opposed  by  superior  numbers  and  dying 
around  their  commander — it  was  like  Custer  and  his  troops 
at  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

“She  dies  in  silence,  biting  hard  amid  the  dying  hounds.” 

The  sixty  dwindled  to  forty,  to  thirty,  to  a  score.  The 
remnant  held  the  trenches.  In  the  afternoon  it  was  certain 
that  the  main  body  of  the  army  had  made  its  escape.  To 
the  little  troop  that  was  left  del  Pilar  gave  the  order  to  re¬ 
treat.  He  was  himself  the  last  to  go.  As  he  rode  slowly  up 
the  pass  on  his  white  horse  an  American  sharpshooter  crept 
through  the  brush,  got  fair  aim  upon  him,  and  shot  him  dead. 
It  is  better  to  say  little  of  what  happened  at  first  to  his  body. 
On  his  breast  he  carried  a  locket  that  contained  a  little  knot 
of  the  hair  of  his  fiancee.  It  passed  to  the  possession  of  a 
souvenir-hunter.  In  the  end  the  body  was  rescued  from  the 
persons  that  were  despoiling  it  and  buried  with  full  military 
honors.  Over  his  grave  the  victors  erected  a  stone  that  bears 
this  testimony,  convincing  and  unusual: 

General  Gregorio  del  Pilar 
Killed 

at  the  Battle  of  Tila  Pass 
December  2 
1899 

Commanding  Aguinaldo’s  Rear  Guard 
An  Officer  and  a  Gentleman 

It  is  more  like  a  story  of  Sparta  or  of  antique  Rome. 
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Jose  Bizal.  I  have  left  to  the  last  the  greatest  of  these 
men,  the  hero  most  beloved,  the  spirit  that  is  still  most  power¬ 
ful  upon  his  people.  It  is  not  easy  to  write  about  him,  be¬ 
cause  to  those  unfamiliar  with  this  chapter  of  human  his¬ 
tory  any  account  of  him  as  he  really  was  will  seem  ex¬ 
travagance.  We  of  the  West  have  not  known  that  such  men 
could  be  bred  in  that  obscure  region  and  of  that  alien  race; 
hence  with  distrust  must  we  look  upon  their  records. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  come 
to  examine  this  life,  or  by  whatever  tests  we  care  to  apply  to 
it,  here  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons  in  human 
annals.  Of  other  men  that  the  world  has  reason  to  honor 
it  is  to  be  said  that  they  excelled  their  compeers  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  or  in  two  or  in  three.  Of  this  man  the  versatility  was 
so  great  and  the  genius  so  many-sided  and  real  that  they 
seemed  almost  incomprehensible,  and  one  would  be  puzzled 
to  cite  from  any  other  country,  in  any  time,  an  equal  prodigy. 

With  the  most  astonishing  facility  he  devoted  himself  to 
callings  not  only  diverse  but  in  the  world’s  usage  incompat¬ 
ible.  He  was,  for  instance,  one  of  the  greatest  oculists  of 
his  day,  so  great  that  the  scientists  of  Europe  held  him  in 
honor  and  followed  with  attention  his  discoveries  and  work; 
so  famous  that  patients  came  from  far-distant  countries  to 
be  treated  by  him,  and  when  he  was  exiled  still  followed  him 
into  the  wilderness.  He  was  a  sculptor  of  such  power  and 
skill  that  his  works  often  fascinated  the  beholder  with  their 
almost  mysterious  suggestions  of  life  and  significance.  He 
was  an  ethnologist  whose  invaluable  collections  are  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  great  museum  of  Dresden.1  He  was  a  zoolo¬ 
gist  that  discovered,  classified  and  recorded  new  specimens 
of  animal  life  in  remote  regions.  He  was  an  accomplished 
linguist,  the  fluent  and  easy  master  of  native  dialects,  of 

1  Austin  Craig,  The  Lineage,  Life  and  Labors  of  Jos6  Rizal.  At 
page  223  Dr.  Craig  gives  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a  part  of  this 
collection. 
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Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  German,  English  and  even 
Japanese,  able  to  compose  in  these  with  facile  and  idiomatic 
power ;  beginning  a  letter  in  German,  continuing  it  in  French 
and  ending  it  in  English  without  a  flaw  in  the  expression; 
ornamenting  his  books  with  sentiments  in  Japanese  or  He¬ 
brew  as  the  fancy  seized  him.1  He  was  an  artist  in  portrait¬ 
ure  and  caricature  with  his  pencil  and  on  canvas ;  drawings 
and  other  works  to  which  he  contributed  his  skill  are  to 
be  seen  now  in  churches  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Saragossa, 
Spain ;  so  that,  if  he  had  cared  to  pursue  this  branch  of  art, 
he  might  have  rivaled  Luna,  his  great  countryman  and  friend. 
He  was  a  novelist  whose  pictures  of  life,  manners  and  char¬ 
acter  were  etched  in  acid  and  so  vividly  that  they  startled 
Europe,  stung  his  own  people  to  revolt  and  nerved  his  en¬ 
emies  to  destroy  him.  He  w'as  a  poet  that  in  his  native  tongue 
sang  with  pathos  and  charm.  He  was  an  educator  and  an 
able  civil  engineer ;  when  he  was  banished,  his  first  work  in  the 
uncouth  country  to  which  he  was  sent  was  to  establish  a 
school  on  exactly  those  lines  that  have  since  been  followed  in 
remaking  the  educational  system  of  the  Philippines,  and  his 
second  to  provide  the  little  town  with  water-works,  still  in  use. 
He  was  a  publicist  and  reformer  that  knew  well  the  evils 
that  afflicted  his  country,  knew  their  source,  knew  their 
cure,  and  strove  conscientiously  for  the  Common  Good.  For 
he  was  a  philosophical  democrat  with  faith  founded  upon 
reasoning,  upon  knowledge  of  history  and  upon  deliberate 
conviction. 

His  character  was  as  lofty  as  his  mind;  he  gave  himself, 
a  willing  sacrifice,  to  the  cause  of  his  people  and  seems 
throughout  his  life  to  have  been  incapable  of  a  selfish  im¬ 
pulse.  To  his  other  unusual  gifts  was  joined  a  singular 
charm  of  manner  and  conversation;  so  that  even  his  jailers 
and  rough  men  appointed  to  watch  him  became,  in  spite  of 
■i  Hid,  pp.  141,  147. 
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themselves,  his  friends  and  admirers.1  And,  finally,  one  may 
think  that  there  never  lived  a  braver  man ;  all  accounts  agree 
that  he  faced  peril  without  bravado  as  without  a  tremor,  and 
looked  with  a  sure  and  beautiful  serenity  upon  the  prospect 
of  imminent  death  that  for  years  confronted  him. 

He  was  born  June  19,  1861,  at  Calamba,  a  considerable 
town  in  the  province  of  Luzon  called  Laguna.  His  father 
had  some  education  and  a  little  property,  his  mother  was 
college-bred,  his  ancestors  had  held  responsible  positions  in 
rural  governments.  Like  so  many  other  Filipinos,  they  were 
partly  of  Chinese  extraction.  His  mother  seems  to  have  been 
a  typical  Filipino  woman  of  the  educated  class,  gentle,  re¬ 
fined,  intelligent  and  capable;  it  was  she  that  gave  him  his 
first  instruction,  teaching  him  to  read  when  he  was  three 
years  old.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  could  hold  a  pencil  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  notable  facility  first  in  drawing  and  then,  of  his 
own  will,  in  modeling  in  clay  and  wax.  His  mother  taught 
him  first  to  love  poetry  and  then  to  write  it.  When  he  was 
eight  years  old  he  wrote  a  drama  that  was  sold  for  two  pesos, 
then  a  workingman’s  wage  for  two  weeks. 

At  nine  he  was  sent  to  an  excellent  school  in  Bifian,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Spanish  fathers,  and  afterward  to  the  famous 
Ateneo  at  Manila.  It  was  while  he  was  a  student  here  that 
he  fell  in  with  a  book  that  had  a  deciding  influence  on  his 
life.  It  was  Dr.  Jagor’s  Travels  in  the  Philippines.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  other  young  men  have  read  it,  and  gone  calm- 
pulsed  to  bed  to  forget  it,  but  what  excited  Rizal  was  Jagor’s 
prophecies  about  the  United  States  and  its  influence  upon 
the  world.  It  was  not  possible,  in  the  German ’s  opinion,  that 
the  American  Republic,  with  its  basic  principles  and  its  grow¬ 
ing  power  and  success,  could  fail,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
work  the  overthrow  of  the  surviving  system  of  Spanish 
medievalism,  not  only  in  the  New  World  but  in  the  Philip- 

i  Austin  Craig,  The  Lineage,  Life  and  Labors  of  JosS  Rizal,  p.  226. 
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pines  no  less.  From  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  the  peas¬ 
ants,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  the  iron  of  revolt  had  al¬ 
ready  entered  Rizal’s  soul.  When  he  had  studied  Jagor,  he 
was  become  an  ardent  democrat. 

Some  things  he  wrote  at  the  Ateneo,  particularly  a  drama 
that  was  acted  by  his  fellow  students,  and  later  his  course  at 
the  University  of  Santo  Tomas  drew  upon  him  the  unfavor¬ 
able  notice  of  the  authorities.  In  the  state  of  blood-thirsty 
despotism  in  which  the  country  existed,  it  was  not  a  distinc¬ 
tion  to  be  coveted.  For  his  own  good,  Rizal  was  counseled 
to  complete  his  education  abroad,  and  on  reasonable  grounds 
deemed  the  advice  to  be  sound.  The  next  seven  years  he 
spent  at  European  universities,  first  at  Madrid,  then  Paris, 
then  Heidelberg,  then  Berlin.  He  had  chosen  medicine  for 
his  profession,  and  diseases  of  the  eye  for  his  specialty,  and 
by  the  time  he  reached  Berlin  was  known  by  name  and  repu¬ 
tation  to  the  foremost  scientists  of  Europe. 

In  Paris  he  began  to  write  his  first  novel,  Noli  Me  Tangere, 
completing  it  and  publishing  it  in  Berlin.  It  is  usually  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  story  of  Philippine  life,  but  it  is  much  more  than 
that:  it  is  a  blistering  furnace-blast  of  corn  upon  the  whole 
monstrous  system  of  rapine,  murder,  fraud  and  terrorism 
with  which  the  Islands  were  cursed  and  blighted.  In  it  Ri¬ 
zal  poured  out  his  full  heart.  With  sarcasm  and  wrath  like 
fire  insuperable,  he  withered  the  insolent  autocracy  that  en¬ 
slaved  and  bemired  his  people. 

It  was  this  book  that  wrought  his  ruin ;  the  while,  unseen, 
it  was  shaking  down  the  towers  of  the  Spanish  structure  in 
the  Philippines.  Prohibited  by  the  censor,  it  still  circulated, 
and  wherever  it  was  read  produced  fateful  effects,  inspiring 
the  natives  with  the  idea  of  freedom  and  the  members  of 
the  ruling  class  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  kill  the  author. 

In  1892,  having  toured  the  United  States  and  again  visited 
Europe,  he  returned  to  Manila  and  founded  his  Liga  Filipina, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  Bonifacio’s  Katipunan,  al- 
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though  error  or  malice  has  usually  confounded  the  two. 
Rizal,  as  we  found  in  the  sketch  of  Bonifacio,  believed  in 
freedom  for  the  Philippines  but  not  in  violence  as  the  means 
to  achieve  it.  With  calculating  eye  he  looked  upon  the 
Spanish  preponderance  of  strength  and  organization,  and 
felt  that  in  his  time,  at  least,  or  until  the  Filipinos  should 
be  organized,  united  and  disciplined,  for  them  to  cast  them¬ 
selves  against  the  ordered  cannon  of  Spain  would  be  futile 
slaughter.  Peaceful  agitation,  he  thought,  was  the  best 
means;  to  demand  one  reform  after  another,  to  keep  on  de¬ 
manding  until  one  was  had;  then,  standing  on  that,  to 
demand  the  next.1 

He  practised  his  theory  as  well  as  he  preached  it.  In¬ 
iquitous  taxation  was  one  of  the  handy  weapons  with  which 
Spanish  robbers  were  engaged  in  dispossessing  the  people  of 
their  lands.  Rizal  took  up  the  subject  of  taxation,  wrote  a 
masterly  treatise  to  .show  what  it  was  and  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  led  a  movement  to  better  it.  But  the  Liga  was  his 
greatest  political  creation.  There  was  nothing  secret  about 
it;  he  avowed  its  objects  and  its  operations.  He  wanted  it 
to  be  an  association  of  Filipinos  of  all  kinds  and  classes  that 
desired  freedom  and  a  modern  form  of  government  and 
were  willing  to  gain  these  ends  by  appeals  to  reason.  The 
men  he  had  caricatured  in  Noli  Me  Tangere  no  doubt  saw 
in  this  a  chance  to  win  to  their  revenge.  A  ridiculous  charge 
of  sedition  was  brought  against  him,  supported,  in  the  true 
fashion  of  the  place  and  time,  by  planting  in  his  sister’s  bag¬ 
gage  some  revolutionary  pamphlets  and  then  going  through 
the  farce  of  discovering  them.  His  life  was  demanded  on 
this  fabrication,  which,  in  the  quaint  jargon  of  the  times, 
was  called  evidence.  He  was  arrested  and  cast  into  the 
prison  of  Fort  Santiago.  The  Governor-General  of  that  day 

i“There  are  three  ways  in  which  one  may  accompany  the  course  of 
progress:  in  front  of,  beside,  or  behind  it.  The  first  guide,  the  second 
suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  along  with  it  and  the  last  are  dragged 
after  it.” — Rizal,  The  Social  Cancer,  p.  409. 
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happened  to  be  a  man  with  some  scruples  about  murder.  He 
would  yield  no  more  to  the  pack  that  demanded  Rizal’s  blood 
than  a  decree  of  banishment  to  Dapitan  in  the  Island  of  Min¬ 
danao. 

Besides  teaching  school  and  building  the  water-works,  the 
patriot  occupied  his  time  in  his  exile  by  practising  his  pro¬ 
fession,  by  modeling  and  carving,  and  by  studying  and 
collecting  zoological  and  botanical  specimens.  After  almost 
four  years  of  his  inhumation  he  learned 1  that  the  hospitals 
of  Cuba  were  in  sore  need  of  physicians,  so  that  many  soldier 
and  other  patients  were  suffering  from  neglect.  It  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  nature,  all  generosity  and  kindness,  that  he 
at  once  asked  of  the  government  permission  to  go  to  Havana 
and  serve  as  an  interne  in  a  yellow-fever  hospital.  The  per¬ 
mission  was  granted,  and  he  sailed  for  Cuba  by  way  of  Spain. 

While  he  was  on  his  way,  the  Katipunan  was  discovered. 
In  the  wild  panic  that  followed,  Rizal’s  enemies,  at  least,  did 
not  lose  their  heads;  they  preferred  a  charge  that  he  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  dangerous  secret  society  and  secured  an 
order  for  his  arrest.  His  ship  was  passing  the  Suez  Canal 
when  the  order  reached  it  by  cable,  and  from  thence  to  Bar¬ 
celona  he  was  a  prisoner. 

At  Barcelona  he  was  thrust  into  jail  to  wait  until  a  vessel 
should  sail  for  Manila.  It  was  the  regular  mail-boat.  To 
prevent  the  chance  of  legal  interference  in  any  foreign  port 
on  the  way,  a  file  of  soldiers  was  put  on  board  and  the  royal 
ensign  hoisted,  taking  the  vessel  into  the  class  of  government 
ships  that  cannot  be  interfered  with.  2 

At  Manila  he  was  shut  up  incommunicado  in  Fort  Santi¬ 
ago,  where  he  remained  seven  weeks,  while  efforts  continued 
to  secure  something  like  evidence  against  him.  One,  at  least, 
of  these  was  a  startling  reversion  to  the  fifteenth  centurv. 

1  The  information  seems  to  have  come  from  Professor  Blumentrit„ 
of  Vienna,  who  was  Rizal’s  intimate  friend. 

2  Austin  Craig,  The  Lineage,  Life  and  Labors  of  Jos6  Rizal,  p.  233. 
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The  political  police  seized  Rizal’s  brother,  Paciano,  and 
tortured  him  to  extort  some  statement  that  would  implicate 
the  man  they  had  determined  to  drag  down.  It  was  like  a 
chapter  from  the  history  of  the  Inquisition;  nothing  else  is 
needed  to  show  that  morally  and  intellectually  Spain  had  not 
advanced  in  four  hundred  years.  Into  the  right  hand  of  the 
unfortunate  youth  was  thrust  a  pen;  to  his  left  was  applied 
a  thumb-screw;  before  him  was  writing-paper;  and  the  price 
of  the  surcease  of  his  intolerable  torture  was  a  few  words  that 
should  connect  his  brother  with  the  Katipunan.  They  tor¬ 
tured  him  until  he  fainted.  Three  days  this  lasted.  At 
the  end  he  was  in  a  condition  too  weak  to  write  or  sign  any¬ 
thing  and  was  carried  home  insensible.1 

After  seven  weeks  of  imprisonment,  Rizal  was  brought 
before  a  drum-head  for  what  was  called  his  trial.  There  was 
never  a  colder-blooded  murder.  The  charge  that  he  had  any 
connection  with  the  Katipunan  was  preposterous.  At  the 
time  the  order  was  rising  he  was  an  exile  under  watch  and 
ward  at  Dapitan.  He  was  not  allowed  to  have  a  lawyer,  but 
must  choose  from  a  list  of  young  army  officers  one  that  should 
be  called,  by  a  lapse  of  diction,  his  counsel.  In  the  bar¬ 
barous  procedure  of  the  system,  he  was  already  one  con¬ 
demned  and  undergoing  punishment;  throughout  the  pro¬ 
gram  he  must  sit  with  arms  closely  pinioned  behind  him. 

There  was  no  evidence.  The  judge-advocate  accused  Rizal 
of  causing  the  rebellion  and  of  being  a  traitor.  No  more  was 
necessary.  The  court  found  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him 
to  be  shot  the  next  day.2 

That  night,  in  his  cell,  Rizal  wrote  to  his  country  and  his 
compatriots  his  farewell  poem,  destined  to  become  the  Fili- 

i  Iiid,  p.  234. 

2 Strangely  enough,  it  was  not  alone  the  governing  class  at  Manila 
that  felt  relieved  when  this  high-aspiring  soul  was  taken  in  the  toils, 
but  a  part  at  least  of  the  European  governing  class  elsewhere  in  the 
Orient.  There  is  still  extant  a  letter  written  to  an  English  newspaper 
of  Hong  Kong  openly  exulting  that  the  disturber  of  European  supremacy 
in  the  Philippines  had  been  brought  to  justice. 
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pino  classic.  I  have  here  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  by 
Charles  Derbyshire,  giving  the  thought,  but  of  course  no 
translation  could  reproduce  the  exquisite  and  melancholy 
music  of  the  original : 

Farewell,  dear  fatherland,  clime  of  the  sun  caressed, 

Pearl  of  the  Orient  seas,  our  Eden  lost; 

Gladly  now  I  go  to  give  thee  this  faded  life’s  best, 

And  were  it  brighter,  fresher  or  more  blest, 

Still  would  I  give  it  thee,  nor  count  the  cost. 

On  the  field  of  battle  ’mid  the  frenzy  of  fight, 

Others  have  given  their  lives  without  doubt  or  heed; 

The  place  matters  not — cypress  or  laurel  or  lily  white, 

Scaffold  or  open  plain,  combat  or  martyrdom’s  plight, 

’Tis  ever  the  same,  to  serve  our  home  and  country’s  need. 

I  die  just  when  I  see  the  dawn  break 
Through  the  gloom  of  night,  to  herald  the  day; 

And  if  color  is  lacking,  my  blood  thou  shalt  take, 

Poured  out  at  need  for  thy  dear  sake, 

To  dye  with  its  crimson  the  waking  ray. 

My  dreams,  when  life  first  opened  to  me, 

My  dreams,  when  the  hopes  of  youth  beat  high, 

Were  to  see  thy  loved  face,  0  gem  of  the  Orient  sea, 

From  gloom  and  grief,  from  care  and  sorrow  free; 

No  blush  on  thy  brow,  no  tear  in  thine  eye. 

Dream  of  my  life,  my  living  and  burning  desire, 

All  hail !  cries  the  soul  that  is  now  to  take  flight ; 

All  hail!  And  sweet  it  is  for  thee  to  expire! 

T'o  die  for  thy  sake  that  thou  may’st  aspire! 

And  sleep  in  thy  bosom  eternity’s  long  night. 

If  over  my  grave  some  day  thou  see’st  grow 
In  the  grassy  sod  a  humble  flower, 

Draw  it  to  thy  lips  and  kiss  my  soul  so, 
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While  1  may  feel  on  my  brow  in  the  cold  tomb  below 
The  touch  of  thy  tenderness,  thy  breath’s  warm  flower. 

Let  the  moon  beam  over  me  soft  and  serene; 

Let  the  dawn  shed  over  me  its  radiant  flashes ; 

Let  the  wind  with  sad  lament  over  me  keen ; 

And  if  on  my  cross  a  bird  should  be  seen, 

Let  it  trill  there  its  hymn  of  peace  to  my  ashes. 

Let  the  sun  draw  its  vapors  up  to  the  sky, 

And  heavenward  in  purity  bear  my  tardy  protest; 

Let  some  kind  soul  o’er  my  untimely  fate  sigh, 

And  in  the  still  evening  a  prayer  be  lifted  on  high 
From  thee,  0  my  country,  that  in  God  I  may  rest. 

Pray  for  all  those  that  hapless  have  died, 

For  all  who  have  suffered  the  unmeasured  pain; 

For  our  mothers  that  bitterly  their  woes  have  cried, 

For  widows  and  orphans,  for  captives  by  torture  tried; 
And  then  for  thyself  that  redemption  thou  may’st  gain. 

And  when  the  dark  night  wraps  the  graveyard  around, 
With  only  the  dead  in  their  vigil  to  see; 

Break  not  my  repose  or  the  mystery  profound, 

And  perchance  thou  may’st  hear  a  sad  hymn  resound; 
’Tis  I,  0  my  country,  raising  a  song  unto  thee. 

When  even  my  grave  is  remembered  no  more, 

Unmarked  by  never  a  cross  or  a  stone, 

Let  the  plow  sweep  through  it,  the  spade  turn  it  o’er, 

That  my  ashes  may  carpet  thine  earthly  floor, 

Before  into  nothingness  at  last  they  are  flown. 

Then  will  oblivion  bring  me  no  care, 

As  over  thy  vales  and  plains  I  sweep ; 

Throbbing  and  cleansed  in  thy  space  and  air, 

With  color  and  light,  with  song  and  lament  I  fare. 

Ever  repeating  the  faith  that  I  keep. 
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My  fatherland  adored,  that  sadness  to  my  sorrow  lends, 
Beloved  Pilipinas,  hear  now  my  last  good-by! 

I  give  thee  all :  parents  and  kindred  and  friends; 

For  I  go  where  no  slave  before  the  oppressor  bends, 

Where  faith  can  never  kill,  and  God  reigns  e’er  on  high. 

Farewell  to  you  all,  from  my  soul  tom  away, 

Friends  of  my  childhood  in  the  home  dispossessed! 

Give  thanks  that  I  rest  from  the  wearisome  day ! 

Farewell  to  thee,  too,  sweet  friend  that  lightened  my  way; 
Beloved  creatures  all,  farewell !  In  death  there  is  rest ! 

The  next  day,  December  30,  1896,  early  in  the  morning, 
he  was  marched  from  the  prison  more  than  a  mile,  past  the 
scenes  familiar  to  him  in  his  boyhood,  within  sight  of  the 
Ateneo  where  he  went  to  school,  down  to  the  bare  field  facing 
the  water,  the  field  then  called  Bagumbayan  and  now  become 
the  Luneta.  As  he  walked  his  bearing  was  so  composed  and 
peaceful  that  a  Spanish  physician  among  the  spectators 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  feel  his  pulse  and  testified  that  it 
was  strong,  calm  and  steady.  He  had  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  face  the  firing  squad.  The  request  was  refused.  Stand¬ 
ing  there,  not  blindfolded,  he  worked  one  hand  sufficiently 
free  from  his  bonds  to  indicate  on  his  back  the  place  at  which 
the  soldiers  should  aim.  At  the  volley,  with  a  last  tremen¬ 
dous  effort  of  will  he  turned  so  as  to  fall  with  his  face  up¬ 
ward. 

A  great  crowd  of  Spaniards,  men  and  women,  witnessed 
the  execution,  the  women  vying  with  the  men  in  cheering  and 
laughing,  all  waving  their  handkerchiefs  with  delight  and 
uttering  thanks  that  their  enemy  was  gone.1  They  were 
cheering  more  than  they  knew.  The  volley  that  struck  down, 
in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  Jose  Rizal,  reformer  and  martyr, 
shook  down  also  the  whole  citadel  of  Spanish  might  in  the 
i  Testimony  of  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  who  saw  the  execution. 
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Orient.  Nineteen  months  after  that  day  a  battalion  of  Fili¬ 
pino  soldiers,  marching  past  that  spot  on  the  Luneta,  stopped 
to  give  a  solemn  salute  to  his  memory  and  another  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  then  flying  over  Manila. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  FILIPINO  TAKES  CHARGE 

IT  was  on  a  primrose  path  of  benevolence  and  profits 
that  we  found  easy  going  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  altruistic  part  of  our  comi¬ 
cally  mixed  interpretation  of  the  Philippine  problem  was 
real,  of  a  high  order  and  ably  carried  out.  If  the  cynicism, 
merely  superficial  however  ostentatious,  that  is  so  dear  a  part 
of  the  American  pose  suggests  a  question  of  this,  we  may  cast 
away  all  testimony  of  our  own  citizens  or  of  the  Filipinos 
and  rest  our  case  on  foreign  witnesses  and  findings.  To  the 
whole  Orient,  Near  East  and  Far  East,  the  story  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Philippines  has  been  an  influence  of 
extraordinary  power.  This  is  not  understood  or  suspected 
by  the  American  people,  whose  gaze  is  habitually  fixed  within, 
but  is  perfectly  well  known  to  every  observant  traveler  in  the 
East.  It  has  had  much  to  do  with  that  awakening  of  the 
Orient  that  had  been  deemed  impossible  and  is  now  achieved. 
To  every  opening  Oriental  mind  this  story  has  been  more 
than  an  inspiration;  it  has  been  the  overwhelming  fact,  the 
sure  cosmic  lever  thrust  under  old  institutions,  old  preju¬ 
dices,  old  tyrannies,  old  wrongs.  For  those  that  happen  not 
to  be  aware  of  these  transformations  I  would  fain  seem  to 
speak  within  moderate  bounds;  but  this  statement  at  least 
may  be  allowed  me,  that  if  the  United  States  were  to  with¬ 
draw  now  from  the  Philippines  and  deem  its  work  there  to  be 
done,  the  effects  of  its  presence  would  persist  in  the  entire 
Orient  until  the  end  of  recorded  time. 

But  to  be  fair  we  ought  to  remember  also  the  effects  that 
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this  presence,  this  influence,  this  tuition  along  the  lines  of 
old  traditional  cherished  hopes  had  necessarily  upon  the 
Filipino  people.  What  had  really  come  upon  them  was  the 
great,  potent,  wonder-working  spirit  of  nationality,  into 
which  all  this  fitted  with  faultless  articulation.  The  Filipino 
was  to  be  a  Filipino  no  matter  what  tongue  he  spoke  or  what 
island  he  inhabited,  and  he  was  to  have  his  country  for 
himself. 

From  one  point  of  view  they  were  wrong  about  this.  The 
Americans  had  wrought  for  them  the  most  substantial  bless¬ 
ings  ;  American  rule  had  established  schools,  made  peace  and 
order,  pushed  civilization,  abolished  the  bandit,  unified  the 
currency,  settled  business  upon  firm  foundations,  built  roads, 
fostered  production,  improved  the  general  health,  cleaned  the 
cities,  brightened  and  bettered  the  general  life.  To  accept 
then,  in  a  spirit  of  reverent  gratitude  for  these  marvels,  what¬ 
ever  dispensation  America  might  care  to  provide,  seemed  to 
many  persons  elsewhere  the  proper  attitude  for  the  Filipinos. 
But  the  history  of  mankind  has  no  instance  where  gratitude 
for  favors  shown  or  benefits  conferred  has  been  strong  enough 
to  chill  the  fervor  for  nationality  once  it  laid  hold  upon  any 
people.  No  doubt  England  had  conferred  great  benefits 
upon  Ireland;  the  Irish  had  privileges  and  immunities  the 
English  never  had.  Not  one  of  them  nor  the  whole  of 
them  weighed  a  gossamer  against  Irish  passion  for  Irish  inde¬ 
pendence.  Great  things  have  been  done  by  the  British  for 
Egypt,  by  the  Japanese  for  Korea.  Indeed,  if  we  come  to 
that,  did  not  the  British  complain  bitterly  about  the  rank 
ingratitude  of  the  American  colonies,  and  has  not  every  re¬ 
volting  people  borne  some  such  reproach  ?  I  think  so ;  and  yet 
nationality  has  been  above  all  else  to  us  and  to  them,  and  in 
the  end  history  has  thought  well  of  it.  To  be  governed,  how¬ 
ever  kindly,  wisely  and  well,  by  an  alien  people  whose  govern¬ 
ment,  though  furbelowed  and  tinseled  with  something  else, 
rests  upon  crossed  bayonets — that  is  the  thing  insupportable 
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to  any  people  that  has  so  much  as  glimpsed  freedom.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  man  to  make  it  otherwise  than  insupport¬ 
able;  not  with  reasons,  anyway,  nor  arguments,  nor  philan¬ 
thropy,  nor  good  gifts.  Many  a  thoughtful  Filipino  would 
admit,  if  questioned  about  it,  that  the  United  States  would 
probably  provide  his  country  with  a  better  manner  of  govern¬ 
ment  than  his  countrymen  could  furnish;  the  main  thing  in 
his  mind  would  still  be  that  his  country  and  his  flag  should 
be  free.  “If  you  knew  how  precious  a  thing  is  freedom,” 
said  the  Scythian,  “you  would  defend  it  even  with  axes.” 

To  a  people  in  this  mood  there  came  the  act  of  Congress  of 
August  29,  1916,  and  gave  to  the  hopes  of  independence  and 
the  aspirations  for  nationality  the  definite  form  and  solidity 
of  a  contract.  This  act,  famous  now  as  the  Jones  Act,  began 
with  this  momentous  declaration : 

‘Whereas,  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  incipiency  of  the  War  with  Spain  to  make 
it  a  war  of  conquest  or  for  territorial  aggrandizement;  and 

‘Whereas,  it  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  purpose  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  their  sovereignty 
over  the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  recognize  their  indepen¬ 
dence  as  soon  as  a  stable  government  can  be  established  there¬ 
in;  and 

‘Whereas,  for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  such  purpose 
it  is  desirable  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  as  large  a  control  of  their  domestic  affairs  as  can  he 
given  them  without,  in  the  meantime,  impairing  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  that,  by  the  use  and  exercise  of  popular  fran¬ 
chise  and  governmental  powers,  they  may  be  the  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  fully  assume  the  responsibilities  and  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  complete  independence; 

‘Therefore  be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America — ’ 
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There  follows  a  complete  organic  law  for  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  previous  to  and  leading 
to  final  separation. 

Apparently,  this  law  was  the  culmination  of  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  United  States  to  fit  the  Islanders  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  regarded  by  a  normal 
mind,  for  the  changes  it  made  in  governmental  methods  were 
in  every  case  directly  in  line  with  that  purpose.  In  fact, 
each  successive  stage  in  governmental  development  had 
looked  clearly  to  something  like  this  as  the  final  preparatory 
condition.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Islanders  regarded 
the  bill  as  the  climax  of  their  tutelage,  so  accepted  it  and 
went  to  work,  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  in  a  spirit  of 
joy,  to  carry  out  the  only  condition  upon  which,  so  far  as 
they  could  discern,  their  independence  was  still  to  depend. 
They  were  to  have  independence  “as  soon  as  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment”  could  be  established  in  their  Islands.  Thus  was  the 
great  Republic  vindicating  its  traditional  faith  and  historic 
glory  as  the  champion  of  democracy.  The  last  trace  of  dis¬ 
trust  disappeared  before  this  prospect.1  Sinister  suggestions 
formerly  heard  that  the  United  States  was  really  of  no  better 
morals  than  the  land-grabbing  and  exploiting  nations,  but 
merely  practised  brigandage  under  a  more  skilful  hypocrisy, 
vanished  for  the  time  being,  and  Filipinos  became  ardent, 

i  When  the  bill  was  on  passage  through  Congress,  Manuel  L.  Quezon, 
who  was  then  Resident  Commissioner  from  the  Philippines,  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  House: 

“Heretofore  we  have  been  the  least  and  last  factor  in  Philippine 
affairs.  Hereafter  we  shall  be  the  first  and  most  important  factor. 
Heretofore  things  were  done  by  the  Philippine  government  not  only 
without  the  consent  but  on  many  occasions  against  the  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Filipino  people.  Hereafter  nothing  will  be  done  without 
our  consent,  much  less  in  defiance  of  our  opposition.  So  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  long  and  very  decisive  step  toward  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  Filipino  people.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  our  national 
history.  We  are  convinced  that  the  promise  of  independence  contained 
in  the  bill  will  be  faithfully  fulfilled,  for  we  know  that  we  are  dealing 
wth  a  nation  in  the  true  sense  jealous  of  its  honor  and  its  good  name.” 
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loyal,  ingenuous  friends  of  the  United  States,  with  a  lively 
expectation  that  the  contract  thus  sealed  would  be  speedibT 
fulfilled. 

The  Jones  Act  made  no  stipulation  about  freedom  other 
than  the  one  condition  of  stability.  It  was  not  set  forth 
that  the  government  the  natives  should  set  up  should  be  as 
efficient  as  that  of  the  best  governed  state  in  the  Union,  that 
it  should  be  always  perfectly  wise,  perfectly  competent,  per¬ 
fectly  ordered.  No  condition  was  made  that  every  citizen 
in  the  Philippine  Republic  should  be  saturated  with  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  academic  lore  concerning  the  correct  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Of  forethought,  apparently,  the  control  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Islands  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  thereof 
with  the  solemn  undertaking  that  when  they  should  have 
made  their  government  stable  their  complete  independence 
should  be  their  reward. 

Sweeping  changes  the  law  made  in  the  governing  machine. 
The  Philippine  Commission  was  abolished.  Each  of  its 
members,  in  addition  to  his  legislative  functions,  had  been 
a  cabinet  officer;  that  is  to  say,  the  head  of  an  executive  de¬ 
partment,  as  of  Finance  or  Justice  or  Commerce.  All  these 
positions  were  now  to  be  filled  by  the  consent  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Senate,  and  as  this  would  naturally  be  composed 
exclusively  of  Filipinos  the  change  meant  not  only  that  the 
departments  would  pass  under  Filipino  direction  but  that 
all  the  important  offices  in  them  would  be  filled  by  natives. 
In  truth,  there  was  almost  nothing  left  for  Americans  to  do 
m  connection  with  the  government,  except  in  the  offices  of 
the  Governor-General,  the  Insular  Auditor  and  the  Vice- 
Governor-General,  who  continued  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  powers  of  the  Governor-General  were  so 
much  shorn  that  in  fact  the  place  became  largely  ornamental; 
all  real  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  Vice-Govemor-General  continued  to  be  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  was  the  only 
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American  cabinet  officer.  In  all  matters  relating  to  foreign 
affairs  and  international  relations,  or  affecting  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  United  States,  Congress  retained  the  sole 
authority.  As  to  everything  else,  the  Islands  were  cut 
adrift  and  in  effect  told  to  make  their  way  as  they  might  see 
fit.1 

There  is  no  need  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  change  aroused 
the  bitterest  resentment  of  the  American  colony  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  It  could  not  be  expected  to  do  less.  All  the  most 
important  places  in  the  government  had  long  been  filled  by 
Americans,  many  of  whom  had  made  homes  in  the  Islands 
and  naturally  had  come  to  regard  themselves  as  settled  for 
life.  These  now  found  that  they  were  displaced  by  brown¬ 
skinned  natives.  A  belief  had  grown  up  that  natives  were 
incompetent  to  fill  such  places  and  that  this  was  the  reason 
for  the  presence  of  the  Americans.  It  is  a  belief  not  easily 
abandoned,  particularly  when  accompanied  with  emoluments. 
Moreover,  the  commonest  observation  of  travelers  is  that  infe¬ 
riority  is ’easily  found  in  the  people  of  a  dependency  ruled  by 
an  alien  power.  What  followed  was  the  obvious  thing.  The 
Americans  in  the  Philippines  generally  drew  away  fiom  the 
natives.  Before  the  Jones  Act,  many  Americans  had  rather 
liked  to  regard  themselves  as  agents  of  benevolence,  doing 
for  the  lowly  Filipinos  what  the  lowly  Filipinos  were  not 
sufficiently  gifted  to  do  for  themselves.  When,  in  plain 
terms,  they  found  the  lowly  Filipinos  crowding  Americans 
out  of  these  positions,  some  degree  of  resentment  was  inevit¬ 
able,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Jones 
Act  was  unfortunate,  however  necessary. 

There  was  also,  for  we  may  as  well  have  now  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter,  the  eternal  and  infernal  race  feeling. 

i  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  who  had  departmental  supervision  over  the 

“The  functions  of  government  have  been  taken  over  by  the  people  of 
the  Islands  themselves,  leaving  only  the  tenuous  connection  of  the 
Governor-General.” 
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The  Filipinos  are  called  brown  men,  being  in  fact  about  the 
color  of  cafe  au  lait.  Some  Americans  in  whom  the  race 
prejudice  was  strong  had  a  habit  of  referring  to  them  as 
“niggers”  and  mentally  classing  them  with  the  colored 
people  of  their  own  country,  whom  they  happened  to  have 
been  brought  up  to  hate.  When  they  saw  these  brown  men 
not  only  admitted  to  the  government  but  intrusted  with  the 
whole  of  it,  and  when  they  saw  white  men  dispossessed  of 
their  offices  in  favor  of  natives,  it  is  not  strange  that  they 
vehemently  objected. 

But  there  was  the  law,  passed  by  Congress,  approved  by 
the  President,  and  making  all  these  changes;  from  it  was  no 
escape.  The  brunt  of  the  anger  fell  upon  the  Governor- 
General,  who  was  accused  of  preferring  natives  to  his  fellow 
countrymen,  when  he,  poor  man,  was  powerless  to  do  other¬ 
wise.  The  changes  were  none  of  his  making;  Congress  had 
wrought  them  all,  and  he  had  no  part  to  play  except  in  good 
faith  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  government  he  served.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  signing  of  the  Jones  Act  elections 
were  ordered,  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  were 
chosen  and  organized  as  the  Philippine  Legislature,  the  cab¬ 
inet  and  other  offices  were  filled  by  natives,  and  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1917,  the  actual  government  of  the  Islands  passed  into 
the  hands  of  its  inhabitants  to  an  extent  that  was  never  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  United  States,  and  has  continued  in  their 
hands  to  the  present  writing. 

In  many  instances  the  new  Filipino  officers  were  not,  and 
could  not  have  been  expected  to  be,  the  equals  of  the  white 
men  whose  places  they  took.  The  white  men  had  experience 
and  training;  the  new  incumbents  often  had  neither.  In 
many  instances,  therefore,  the  service'  suffered  deterioration 
for  a  while,  and  whereas  the  time  required  patience  with  these 
inevitable  conditions,  there'  was,  on  the  contrary,  because  of 
the  ill-will  that  had  sprung  up,  a  disposition  to  exaggerate 
every  fault.  It  reacted,  as  such  things  always  react.  The 
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Filipinos  felt  that  they  were  unjustly  treated,  and,  while  they 
continued  to  be  loyal  to  the  United  States  in  general,  ill 
feeling  between  the  members  of  the  two  races  that  were 
dwelling  in  actual  propinquity  grew  until  it  flamed  out  and 
found  expression  in  the  strangest  strike  in  history. 

This  was  in  July,  1920.  There  had  come  to  the  Islands 
an  excursion  troop  of  members  of  Congress  and  their  wives, 
bound  on  what  is  usually  called  a  junketing  trip.  It  was 
of  a  voluntary  and  personal  character  and  had  no  official 
significance;  but  in  Manila  are  published  several  American 
newspapers  and  these  thought  the  occasion  good  to  convince 
the  visiting  statesmen  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Filipino. 
They  published,  accordingly,  for  the  Congressional  edifica¬ 
tion,  much  sarcasm  and  some  abuse  at  the  native  expense. 
They  had  done  this  before  with  impunity;  doubtless  they 
assumed  they  could  continue  to  do  it.  Except  the  editorial 
executives,  all  the  employees  on  these  journals  were  Filipinos, 
and  of  a  sudden  the  excutives  found  themselves  alone  in 
the  buildings.  Compositors,  pressmen,  stereotypers,  mailers, 
sweepers,  clerks,  reporters,  stenographers — the  entire  staff 
except  the  executives — walked  out  and  left  behind  them  a 
situation  new  in  the  history  of  Manila.  None  of  the  journals 
could  be  published;  not  a  printer,  pressman  or  stereotyper 
could  be  had  on  any  terms. 

After  this  had  lasted  a  few  days,  an  important  commercial 
body  of  Manila  was  brought  in  as  peacemaker.  “What  do 
you  want?”  said  the  president  to  the  strikers.  “We  are 
tired  of  reading  abuse  of  our  country  and  our  countrymen,  ’  ’ 
they  said,  “and  we  are  going  to  stop  it.”  Prophecy  has 
seldom  had  surer  fulfilment.  The  newspaper  proprietors 
were  compelled  to  make  solemn  undertakings  that  the  offense 
should  not  be  repeated.  The  strikers  demanded  that  the 
writers  of  the  insulting  articles  should  be  dismissed.  This  was 
finally  adjusted  upon  a  promise  that  they  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  write  for  the  journals,  and  the  storm  passed.  It 
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left,  in  some  ways,  a  more  healthful  condition.  When  I  was 
in  Manila  it  was  not  customary  to  refer,  in  print  at  least,  to 
the  Filipinos  as  “monkeys”  or  idiots. 

But  in  the  United  States  discussion  still  continued  of  the 
old  favorite  question  whether  they  were  fitted  for  self-govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  become  the  idlest  and  emptiest  discussion  in 
all  the  world.  Whether  they  were  fitted  for  it  or  unfitted 
was  a  matter  relegated  to  the  dead  past  and  not  to  be  res¬ 
urrected  thence.  For,  fit  or  unfit,  they  were  doing  it,  and 
the  only  question  worth  considering  was  how  they  were  doing 
it,  which  is  the  subject  I  purpose  to  examine  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  pages. 


CHAPTER  YII 


FIRST  FRUITS  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT 


JEN  the  celebrated  Jones  Act  arrived  upon  Phil¬ 
ippine  shores  it  was  eagerly  scrutinized  by  the 
Filipinos  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  American 


period  had  been  rising  in  political  prominence  and  power. 
One  thing  conspicuous  in  three  centuries  of  the  history  of 
these  people  is  a  capacity  for,  or  a  happy  fortune  in,  develop¬ 
ing  leaders  when  leaders  are  necessary.  These  men  looked 
over  the  new  organic  law  as  devised  by  the  excellent  Jones, 
and  at  once  spied  faults  in  it  if  it  was  to  operate  as  the 
governing  enginery  of  these  Islands. 

One  trouble  was  that,  while  it  erected  a  popular  Legis¬ 
lature,  chosen  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  people,  and 
while  it  made  that  Legislature  the  supreme  power  in  the 
government,  so  that  all  other  powers,  whether  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  Congress  or  Governor-General,  became  by 
comparison  nominal,  there  was  a  link  missing  between  the 
people  and  the  daily  steering  of  the  state  ship.  It  was  a 
situation  not  different  from  that  always  existing  in  the 
American  government,  from  which  the  new  organic  act  had 
been  copied.  In  the  American  system  the  heads  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  are  chosen  by  the  President  and  re¬ 
sponsible  only  to  him;  neither  the  people  nor  the  people’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  any  rein  upon  them.  This,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  practice,  is  not  of  much  importance  because  we  have 
made  the  entire  government  subject  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion  without  much  provided  machinery  to  that  end.  But 
in  the  Philippines  the  lack  was  felt  to  be  a  serious  flaw  in  that 
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democracy  so  long  the  goal  of  men’s  hopes,  and  good  minds 
set  to  work  to  supply  what  was  missing. 

The  manner  of  doing  this  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  had,  a  remark  that  might  be  applied  to  evei-y  other  phase 
of  the  peculiar  national  development  in  the  Philippines  since 
the  last  days  of  Aguinaldo  in  the  field.  But  this  particular 
instance  ought  to  have  heed  for  two  unusual  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Philippines  will  shortly  present  to  the 
United  States  a  problem  that  will  have  to  be  met  face  to  face 
and  with  serious  ponderings,  and  we  shall  never  understand 
that  problem  unless  we  come  to  understand  what  the  Jones 
Act  has  meant  and  done  for  the  Islands.  And  in  the  next 
place,  if  we  prefer  a  more  succulent  interest,  it  is  a  strange 
and  memorable  thing  to  see  Malay  statesmen  at  the  other 
end  of  the  earth  bettering  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  ground  that  it  must  bej  made  more  demo¬ 
cratic  and  responsive  to  the  public  will. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Jones  Act,  whoever  now  will  read  with 
mind  as  well  as  eyes  this  famous  measure  will  see  that  the 
consternation  it  caused  in  the  American  colony  must  have 
been  simulated;  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  flutter  conservatism 
with  the  red  specter  of  revolution.  It  was  no  more  than  the 
next  step  in  an  obvious  sequence,  and  inevitable  unless  we 
were,  with  shame,  to  reverse  a  policy  we  had  proclaimed  with 
vauntings  of  self-righteousness.  With  the  purpose,  many 
times  reiterated,  to  fit  the  people  for  self-government  and 
eventual  freedom,  the  American  control  had  nurtured  de¬ 
mocracy  in  the  Philippines.  The  amount  added  by  the  Jones 
Act  was  no  more  than  the  least  demanded  by  this  progression 
and  far  from  the  end  of  it,  as  will  be  observed  from  noting 
its  principal  points. 

Suffrage.  An  elective  Legislature  was  created,  but  not 
everybody  could  vote  for  its  members.  The  franchise  was 
established  with  these  qualifications: 

All  male  persons  (except  convicts  or  the  insane)  twenty- 
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one  years  old  or  more,  not  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  foreign 
power,  if  resident  in  the  Philippines  one  year  and  in  the 
municipality  six  months,  provided  they  came  within  one  of 
the  following  classifications: 

A.  Those  that  under  the  previous  laws  were  legal  voters 
and  had  exercised  the  right.  This  meant  chiefly  men  that 
had  held  municipal  or  other  public  office. 

B.  Those  that  owned  at  least  500  pesos’  ($250)  worth  of 
real  property  or  paid  at  least  30  pesos  ($15)  a  year  of  taxes. 

C.  Those  able  to  read  and  write  either  Spanish,  English 
or  a  native  language. 

Within  these  restrictions,  the  number  of  possible  voters 
in  1918  was  1,267,690  in  a  total  population  of  10,350,730. 
That  meant  that  sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  the  voting 
age  constituted  the  potential  electorate.  Of  these  about  300, 
000  would  have  based  their  right  on  the  property  or  tax  re¬ 
quirements  and  800,000  on  educational  attainments. 

The  Legislature.  The  act  made  of  the  Archipelago  twelve 
senatorial  and  ninety  representative  districts,  divisions  being 
drawn  according  to  population.  Each  senatorial  district  was 
to  have  two  senators  holding  office  for  six  years,  and  each 
representative  district  one  representative  holding  office  three 
years.  In  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  and  in  nine  Rep¬ 
resentative  districts  of  the  same  region,  the  senators  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  not  to  be  elected  but  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General.  This  was  because  these  districts  lay  in 
the  distant  and  then  uncivilized  territory  where  roamed  the 
far-famed  wild  man  with  his  cravat  style  of  apparel,  and 
it  was  deemed  that  in  these  quarters  voting  was  impracti¬ 
cable.  Elections  were  to  take  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
June,  and  the  Legislature  was  to  convene  on  October  16 
next  thereafter. 

Laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Governor-General  for  his  signature.  He  had  the  right  of 
veto,  which  could  be  over-ruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
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the  houses.  If  he  still  disapproved  of  the  measure,  he 
could  send  it  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
the  final  decision.  One  power  conferred  upon  the  Governor- 
General  wise  men  in  America  had  long  sought  in  vain  for 
the  President:  he  could  veto  separate  items  in  an  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  All  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  must  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  reserved 
the  power  to  annul  them,  a  power  it  has  never  exercised. 
Two  Resident  Commissioners  to  Washington  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  Legislature  and  to  hold  office  for  three  years. 

About  some  phases  of  the  government  thus  set  up  are  wide 
differences  of  opinion,  adjustable,  of  course,  to  the  usual 
standards  of  prejudice  and  race  feeling,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  there  is  much  room  for  controversy  about  the  Philippine 
Legislature.  While  it  was  in  session  I  was  a  fairly  faithful 
attendant  upon  its  proceedings,  attracted  by  the  interest  it 
developed;  and  it  struck  me  as  an  organization  of  rare  merit 
in  its  line.  I  mean  that  for  good  order,  dignity,  method,  for 
serious  attention  to  and  rapid  dispatch  of  business,  for  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence  and  efficiency,  it  appeared  to  rank  high 
among  the  legislative  bodies  of  civilization.  It  had  been  my 
lot  to  see  in  session  many  legislatures  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  famous  and  obscure,  and  I  was  unable  to  recall  any 
that  made  a  better  showing.  Assuredly  not  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  for  instance.  The  business  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  seemed  to  be  not  the 
development  of  conversational  art  but  the  considering  and 
passing  of  laws,  a  difference  that  must  make  a  powerful  and 
immediate  impression  upon  every  American.  The  debates 
seemed  to  be  of  a  high  order;  I  heard  some  that  would  be 
so  regarded  in  any  national  capitol  in  the  world. 

The  work  of  the  Legislature  speaks  for  itself.  In  the 
five  years  of  its  existence,  1916  to  1921,  it  seems  to  have 
passed  many  wise  and  no  conspicuously  foolish  measures.  I 
have  here  a  list  of  thirty-five  of  its  most  important  enact- 
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ments  which  I  have  compared  with  thirty-five  of  the  most 
important  laws  created  under  the  old  system,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  detect  any  decline  in  efficiency  or  wisdom. 
I  find  a  law  appropriating  39,705,000  pesos  to  extend  free 
education  to  all  children  of  school  age  in  the  Islands,  laws 
to  increase  agricultural  production,  to  guard  the  public 
health,  to  create  the  Bureau  of  Dependent  Children,  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  railroads,  to  improve  the  ports  and  harbors,  to  im¬ 
prove  and  simplify  the  judicial  procedure,  and  the  like; 
wise,  useful  measures.  They  seem  to  be  ably  drawn;  per¬ 
haps  partly  because  a  bureau  has  been  created  to  draw  bills 
for  members  that  have  legislation  to  propose. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  presided  over  by  Sergio 
Osmena,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again,  and  the 
Senate  by  Manuel  L.  Quezon.  I  was  unable  to  see  where 
there  was  any  flaw  in  their  methods  as  presiding  officers; 
the  immortal  Roberts  and  his  Rules  seemed  to  be  as  sacred  in 
their  hands  as  anywhere  else  under  the  canopy  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Quezon  was  for  six  years  the  Resident  Com¬ 
missioner  or  delegate  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States, 
and  sat  in  the  American  House  of  Representatives.  He 
achieved  there  a  remarkable  reputation  for  parliamentary 
skill  and  brilliancy  in  debate,  and  all  his  subsequent  career 
has  confirmed  his  early  promise  of  unusual  public  service. 

Governor -General.  The  act  vested  in  this  officer  what  it 
called  the  supreme  executive  power.  He  was  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  hold  office  at  the  President’s  pleasure. 
He  was  to  have  general  supervision  and  control  of  all  the 
departments  and  bureaus  of  the  government  “as  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,”  which  as  we 
shall  see  was  not  very  far.  He  must  make  an  annual  report 
to  some  executive  department  of  the  United  States,  to  be  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  President,  and  this  department  was  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  report  to  Congress.  The  purpose  of  this  circum- 
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navigation  was  never  disclosed,  but  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
quaint  operations  of  the  Congressional  mind. 

Also  the  Governor-General  was  to  have  power  to  appoint 
important  public  officers  (except  Vice-Governor,  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Insular  Auditor),  but  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Philippine  Senate;  the  one  exception  being  in 
the  case  of  the  senators  and  representatives  appointed  for  the 
specially  organized  districts.  He  could  order  investigations 
into  official  conduct;  reserve  from  settlement  or  public  sale 
the  public  lands ;  determine  when  it  was  necessary  to  exercise 
the  right  of  eminent  domain ;  after  investigation,  deport  or  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  Islands  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  power.  He  was 
made  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Civil  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Audits,  and  could  order  the  examination  of  the  books  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Senate,  he  could  order  the  concentration  of  the  people  of 
outlying  barrios  for  protection  and  order.  He  had  charge  of 
all  extradition  cases,  and  he  was  to  supervise  correspondence 
touching  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Philippines. 

Vice-Governor-General.  Likewise  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Insular  Auditor  and  Deputy  Auditor,  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  “examine,  audit  and  settle  all  accounts”  per¬ 
taining  to  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Philippine 
government,  and  likewise  of  the  provincial  and  municipal 
governments,  reporting  annually  to  the  Governor-General  and, 
strangely  enough,  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  this  being  about 
the  last  surviving  relic  of  the  time  when  the  Islands  were 
under  military  control. 

Executive  Departments.  These  were  left  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  create  and  manage,  except  that  the  law  established 
a  new  executive  bureau.  It  was  called  the  Bureau  of  Non- 
Christian  Tribes,  and  its  province  was  to  look  after  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  in  the  regions  represented  in  the  Legis- 
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lature  by  appointed  instead  of  elected  members.  The  old 
Philippine  Commission  was  abolished,  but  its  members  were 
to  continue  to  serve  as  the  heads  of  the  existing  departments 
until  the  Legislature  should  relieve  them. 

The  Legislature  lost  no  time  about  doing  so.  It  passed, 
when  it  met,  a  reorganization  bill,  which  established  these  as 
the  executive  departments: 

Finance, 

Justice, 

Public  Instruction, 

Interior, 

Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources, 

Commerce  and  Communications. 

Each  was  to  be  headed  by  a  Secretary.  The  Secretary  of 
Public  Instruction  was  the  Vice-Governor.  The  other  Secre¬ 
taries  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Philippine  Senate.  It  was  provided 
that  they  should  be  chosen  at  the  beginning  of  each  Legis¬ 
lature,  instead  of  holding  office  during  good  behavior,  or  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President,  as  formerly  they  held  it.  By 
plain  inference,  therefore,  they  were  to  be  chosen  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  popular  will  as  it  had  been  expressed  at 
the  last  election,  chosen  from  members  of  the  political  party 
that  had  triumphed  then,  chosen  indeed  practically  from 
men  selected  by  the  Legislature  itself.  This  was  a  Filipino 
idea,  for  it  is  not  in  the  Jones  Act,  nor  anything  like  it; 
and  those  that  believe  in  popular  government  can  note  with 
satisfaction  that  it  marked  an  advance  toward  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  people. 

For  the  rest,  the  reorganization  bill  offered  something  of 
a  novelty.  It  set  forth  that  any  Secretary  might  be  called, 
at  any  time,  before  either  house,  on  any  matter  within  his 
jurisdiction;  thereby  giving  to  the  Legislature  the  power  to 
examine  and  to  criticize  the  departments  and  likewise  fixing 
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the  responsibility  of  the  departments  to  the  Legislature  and 
not  to  the  Governor-General;  a  fact  often  overlooked  outside 
of  the  Islands.  The  Jones  Act  had  prohibited  members  of 
the  Legislature  from  occupying  positions  created  by  the 
Legislature  in  which  they  had  sat,  but  after  three  years  all 
these  cabinet  posts  became  accessible  to  such  members. 
The  reorganization  act  added  this  provision,  that  only  “a 
citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands,”  not  less  than  thirty  years 
old  and  who  had  resided  in  the  Islands  continuously  for  three 
years,  could  be  a  cabinet  officer,  which  practically  restricted 
these  places  to  Filipinos,  no  matter  who  might  be  Governor- 
General  or  what  might  be  his  wishes. 

The  powers  and  the  independence  of  departmental  heads, 
within  their  responsibility  to  the  Legislature,  were  much 
increased.  They  were  now  able  to  appoint  and  dismiss  their 
subordinate  officers  (subject  always  to  the  Civil  Service  reg¬ 
ulations)  ;  they  were  authorized  to  draft  any  bill  they  desired 
for  the  benefit  of  their  departments,  and  to  introduce  it 
through  members  of  either  house ;  they  were  authorized  to  go, 
at  any  time  and  on  their  own  motion,  before  either  house  to 
explain  any  matter  pertaining  to  their  departments. 

Courts.  These  were  continued  on  the  existing  system,  be¬ 
ing  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Courts  of  First  Instance  and  the 
Police  or  Municipal  Courts.  The  Chief  Justice  and  the 
nine  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  First  Instance  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  with  the  approval  of 
the  Philippine  Senate,  but  could  not  be  dismissed  from  office 
except  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Provision  had  been  made  in  the  Jones  Act  that  in  certain 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  should  have 
power  to  “review,  revise,  reverse,  modify  or  affirm”  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippines. 
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The  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Philippines  is  a  Filipino.  Of  the  Associate  Justices  the 
Americans  still  constitute  a  majority. 

Salaries.  The  act  fixed  the  salary  of  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  at  $18,000  a  year,  of  the  Vice-Governor  at  $10,000,  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  $8000,  of  the  As¬ 
sociate  Justices  at  $7500  each,  of  the  Auditor  at  $6000,  of 
the  Deputy  Auditor  at  $3000,  and  left  all  other  salaries  and 
all  other  matters,  except  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
foreign  powers,  to  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature. 

Council  of  State.  This  was  the  creation  of  the  native 
statesmen  and  the  Governor-General,  for  it  had  no  place  nor 
suggestion  in  the  Jones  Act.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  all  ways  at 
the  beginning  extra-legal,  for  there  was  no  authorization  for 
it  in  the  reorganization  or  any  other  bill  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Council  consists  of  the  Governor-General,  Vice-Governor- 
General,  all  the  secretaries  of  the  executive  departments,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Governor-General  presides,  but  the 
Council  elects  its  own  vice-president,  who  is  to  be  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  political  party  that,  at  the  last  election,  has 
carried  the  country.  This  puts  the  party  leader  in  a  position 
where  he  is  both  responsible  to  and  can  be  reached  by  the 
nation.  He  must  deal  in  the  open;  he  cannot  sit  in  a  closet, 
bomb-proof  against  public  indignation  or  will,  and  wield  the 
powers  of  an  irresponsible  autocrat.1  The  Filipino  leaders 
believe  that,  with  this  device,  they  have  eliminated  the  po- 

i“The  Council  of  State  promises  to  solve  the  problem  of  responsible 
leadership  in  the  government.  Composed  as  it  is  of  the  highest  execu¬ 
tive  officials  and  the  recognized  legislative  leaders,  all  of  whom  have 
been  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the 
Council  of  State  is  bound  to  exercise  considerable  powers.  It  can  prop¬ 
erly  direct  the  Filipino  element  in  the  government.  .  .  .  The  system 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  English  cabinet 
system  and  the  American  system.  It  probably  approaches  more  nearly 
the  Swiss  Federal  Government.” — Kalaw,  Self-Government  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  p.  38. 
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litical  “boss”  and  the  source  of  the  “invisible  government” 
that  afflicts  American  affairs.  They  point  out  that  in 
America  the  boss  does  not  hold  office,  and  is  therefore  always 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  public ;  whereas  by  their  arrangement 
he  is  made  responsible  for  all  his  political  acts.  It  is  likely 
they  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  “invisible 
government”  is  not  the  leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  nor  men 
like  Mark  Hanna  and  Boss  Cox,  but  the  power  of  accumu¬ 
lated  wealth,  and  that  this  exists  everywhere.  Yet  it  is  truly 
an  advantage  that  the  political  leaded  should  be  made  a  re¬ 
sponsible  officer  in  the  administration.  Another  of  still  more 
solid  character  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  cabinet  or  Council  of 
State,  having  by  this  innovation  two  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  can  introduce  any  legislation  it  may  see  fit  to  intro¬ 
duce.  In  other  words,  it  can  initiate,  which  the  cabinet  of 
the  United  States  cannot  possibly  do. 

The  Filipino  leaders  also  assert  that  the  Council  of  State 
makes  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  responsible 
to  the  people,  because  as  soon  as  the  political  complexion  of 
the  Legislature  is  changed,  in  accordance  with  the  people’s 
will  at  the  polls,  the  entire  government  is  changed  likewise.1 
I  hope  they  are  right  about  this. 

Although  the  Council,  at  the  start,  was  an  extra-legal  crea¬ 
tion,  and  had  no  statute  to  give  it  countenance,  it  has  since 
been  ratified  into  a  legal  status  by  repeated  acts  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  assigning  to  it  specific  functions.  It  has,  therefore, 
become  a  permanent  institution  and  part  of  the  government. 
One  may  fear  that  this  plain  fact  is  overlooked  by  many 
that  complain  of  the  “Filipinization”  of  the  Island  govern¬ 
ment.  So  soon  as  the  Jones  Act  went  into  effect,  all  the  cab¬ 
inet  positions  were  filled  by  Filipinos.  They  will  continue 
to  be  so  filled,  because  none  other  can  be  approved  by  a 
Filipino  Legislature.  The  only  recourse  would  be  to  repeal 

i  Kalaw,  Self-Government  in  the  Philippines,  p.  37. 
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the  Jones  Act  and  abolish  the  Legislature,  and,  for  reasons 
to  be  considered  hereafter,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  any 
Congress  would  attempt  any  such  huge  reversion  unless  the 
desire  should  become  general  to  have  a  war. 

Bureaus.  The  division  of  the  working  sub-departments 
and  bureaus  among  the  executive  departments  was  effected 
thus : 

Governor-General : 

Bureau  of  Audits ; 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service; 

Bureaus  and  work  not  assigned  to  other  departments. 

Finance : 

Bureau  of  the  Treasury ; 

Bureau  of  Customs ; 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue ; 

Bureau  of  Printing; 

Banks,  banking,  currency,  coinage. 

Justice: 

Bureau  of  Justice; 

Courts  of  First  Instance  and  others ; 

Philippine  Library  and  Museum; 

Bureau  of  Prisons ; 

Public  Utility  Commission. 

Public  Instruction : 

ireau  of  Education ; 
ureau  of  Quarantine; 

Health  Service. 

Interior : 

Executive  Bureau; 

Philippine  Constabulary ; 

Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes; 

Bureau  of  Dependent  Children ; 

Philippine  Hospital; 

Board  of  Dental  Hygiene ; 

Board  of  Examiners— Dental,  Medical,  Optical,  for  Nurses 
and  the  like. 
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Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources: 

Bureau  of  Agriculture; 

,  Bureau  of  F orestry ; 

Bureau  of  Lands ; 

Bureau  of  Science; 

Weather  Bureau; 

Fisheries,  Hunting  and  the  like. 

Commerce  and  Communications : 

Bureau  of  Posts; 

Bureau  of  Labor; 

Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry; 

Bureau  of  Public  Works; 

Bureau  of  Supply; 

Bureau  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  Executive  Bureau  is  a  board  of  local  government  for 
the  Islands.  It  has  general  supervision  of  the  provincial  and 
municipal  governments  in  the  regions  represented  by  elected 
delegates,  as  the  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes  cares  for 
those  that  have  not  yet  the  franchise. 

Provincial  Government.  Each  of  the  forty-five  provinces 
has  a  Governor,  and  except  in  the  backward  regions  he  is 
elected  by  the  people.  Of  the  twelve  provinces  that  come 
under  a  different  dispensation,  four  are  Christian  and  eight 
Non-Christian.  The  Provincial  Governor  is  assisted  by  two 
other  officers,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  province  and  an 
officer  known  as  the  Third  Member  of  the  Provincial  Board. 
In  all  the  regular  provinces  the  Third  Member,  like  the 
Governor,  is  elected;  the  Secretary-Treasurer  is  appointed, 
but  the  people  have  always  a  majority  of  the  Board.  The 
condition  is  a  temporary  stage,  from  which  provision  is  al¬ 
ready  made  for  the  next  step.  In  three  of  the  special  prov¬ 
inces,  Mindoro,  Palawan  and  Batanes,  where  the  Governor  is 
still  appointed,  the  Third  Member  of  the  Board  is  now  elected 
by  the  people,  and  election  will  be  substituted  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  fast  as  the  development  of  the  people  seems  to  justify 
it;  or  such  is  the  program.  In  two  of  the  special  provinces, 
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the  Mountain  Province  and  Nueva  Vizcaya,  the  Governors  are 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Non-Christian 
Tribes,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor-General;  in  two 
others,  Mindanao  and  Sulu  (the  Mohammedan  provinces)  the 
Governors  are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate.  But  the  Third  Members  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Boards  in  these  four  provinces  are  now  elected  by  the 
vice-presidents  and  councilors  of  the  provinces  at  a  provin¬ 
cial  convention. 

The  purpose  is  deliberate  and  fixed  to  transform  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  manner  of  government  in  these  remote  and 
backward  provinces  from  dependency  to  paternalism,  with  an 
increasing  measure  of  self-government,  and  at  last  into  the 
full  leaf  of  democracy.  As  soon  as  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes  certifies  to  the  Governor- 
General  that  the  conditions  in  any  of  the  special  provinces 
justify  the  holding  of  elections,  the  Governor-General,  by  ex¬ 
ecutive  order,  will  fix  a  date  for  a  general  election  for  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governor  and  Third  Member  of  the  Provincial  Board. 

Thus  Zamboanga,  Davao  and  Agusan  began  in  1917  to  vote 
for  Third  Member ;  Nueva  Vizcaya  in  1918  and  the  Mountain 
Province  in  1920.  In  December,  1920,  the  Governor-General, 
having  received  the  usual  certification,  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  for  an  election  in  June,  1922,  in  Zamboanga,  Davao, 
Agusan  and  Nueva  Vizcaya  to  choose  Provincial  Governors  in 
those  provinces,  whose  inhabitants  will  thereby  be  endowed 
with  the  full  and  democratic  control  of  their  own  affairs. 
Doubtless  this  will  be  followed  by  elections  for  other  offices, 
and  the  provinces  will  take  their  places  in  all  respects  as 
sister  states  in  the  Philippine  union.  So,  in  the  American 
union,  the  political  divisions  have  developed  from  the  chrys¬ 
alis  of  territories  into  states. 

The  classification  of  the  backward  provinces  into  Christian 
and  Non-Christian  is  not  quite  accurate.  Here  are  eight  pro¬ 
vinces  that  have  been  called  Non-Christian,  with  the  census 
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findings  of  the  actual  religious  adherences  of  their  people: 


PROVINCES 

TOTAL 

POPULATION 

CHRISTIAN 

NON-CHRISTIAN 

Agusan 

44,358 

38,323 

6,035 

Bukidnon 

47,811 

25,299 

22,512 

Cotabato 

169,191 

21,391 

147,800 

Davao 

119,304 

66,293 

53,011 

Lanao 

94,946 

12,230 

82,716 

Nueva  Vizcaya 

35,819 

28,432 

7,387 

Sulu 

167,975 

6,582 

161,393 

Zamboanga 

147,991 

77,001 

70,990 

Municipal  Government.  There  are  in  the  Islands  881  or¬ 
ganized  municipalities,  229  organized  municipal  districts,  88 
townships  and  16,300  barrios  or  hamlets.  The  general  plan 
of  government  for  municipalities  includes  a  mayor,  (called 
the  municipal  president),  vice-president,  treasurer  and  a  coun¬ 
cil,  all  these  being  as  a  rule  elective  offices,  except  that  of 
municipal  president  (who  is  commonly  appointed  by  the 
Provincial  Board)  and  the  treasurer  (who  is  appointed  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  province).  But  the  practice  spreads  of 
making  this  appointment  in  accordance  with  the  results  of 
an  election  in  the  municipality,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
now  possible  to  say  that  the  president,  too,  is  the  people’s 
choice. 

The  cities  are  in  four  classes  with  the  number  of  council¬ 
ors  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  population,  thus: 

First  Class  have  not  fewer  than  25,000  inhabitants  and  a 
council  of  18. 

Second  Class  have  from  18,000  to  25,000  inhabitants  and  a 
council  of  14. 

Third  Class  have  from  10,000  to  18,000  inhabitants  and  a 
council  of  10. 

Fourth  Class  have  fewer  than  10,000  inhabitants  and  a 
council  of  8. 
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The  metropolitan  city  of  Manila  has  a  slightly  different 
organization.  Its  mayor  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  its  Municipal  Board 
of  ten  members  is  elected  by  the  people.  Only  Manila  and 
Baguio  have  this  plan.  In  the  rural  regions  the  local  boards 
of  municipal  districts  are  usually  constituted  of  one  coun¬ 
cilor  for  each  'barrio .  The  law  provides  that  where  there  is 
still  incomplete  democracy  in  local  affairs  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  may,  by  proclamation,  make  the  presidency  of  any  mu¬ 
nicipal  district  also  an  elective  office,  and  this  by  1921  had 
been  done  by  such  proclamation  for  Zanboanga,  Davao  and 
some  other  districts. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  that  I  may  as  well  recite 
here,  to  illustrate  the  complexities  of  municipal  government; 
although  it  is  at  least  as  apt  an  illustration  of  six  other 
things,  such  as  the  character  of  the  Filipino  woman,  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  modern  ideas,  the  startling  progress  of  the  Filipino 
Mohammedan,  the  almost  incredible  potency  of  the  public 
school  in  subduing  savagery,  the  primitive  state  of  the  back¬ 
ward  provinces  fifteen  years  ago  and  the  magical  change 
that  has  been  wrought  in  them  since.  It  is  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Bangungan  (or  Bae)  Inuk,  a  Mohammedan  woman 
for  some  years  the  mayor,  or  municipal  president,  of  Buluan, 
a  town  on  the  island  of  Mindanao. 

She  was  born  in  1877,  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  Moro 
planter  of  cocoanuts  and  rice  in  the  interior  of  the  Island. 
Her  mother  was  the  sister  of  a  native  chief,  the  Datu  Piang; 
her  father  died  two  months  before  she  was  born.  She  was 
reared  a  Mohammedan  of  the  Mohammedans  and  a  Moro 
among  the  wildest  Moros.  Her  mother,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  Moro  women,  revealed  the  possession  of  great  capacity, 
managed  the  plantation,  reared  her  children  m  some  com¬ 
fort  and  the  beginnings  of  culture,  and  was  accounted  well- 
to-do.  But  there  were  many  brothers  and  sisters,  and  when 
the  mother  died  little  was  left  for  the  youngest  daughter. 
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Two  years  before,  she  had  been  married  to  one  Lumunda,  the 
adopted  son  of  her  uncle,  the  Datu  Piang.  The  most  power¬ 
ful  chieftain  of  that  region  was  the  Datu  Oto,  with  whom 
Datu  Piang  had  long  been  on  good  terms.  Piang  now  asked 
Oto  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  hunt  wild  cattle  in  Oto’s 
territory.  Oto  was  willing,  but  when  he  thought  that  Piang 
had  stretched  the  permission  to  cover  many  days  of  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  was  in  a  way  to  kill  all  the  game  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  protested.  Piang  resented  the  protest,  a  quarrel  followed 
and,  as  was  always  the  ending  of  Datus’  quarrels,  tribal  war 
broke  out,  the  Spaniards  fostering  it  and  helping  Piang. 
Lumunda  sided  with  Oto.  It  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
natural  independence  of  the  Filipino  woman,  or  of  the  slight 
hold  orthodox  Mohammedanism  has  in  the  Islands,  or  of 
both,  but  Mrs.  Lumunda  refused  to  follow  her  lord  into  Oto ’s 
camp.  She  remained  loyal  to  her  uncle  Piang  and,  when 
Lumunda  departed,  divorced  him. 

She  went  to  live  in  Piang ’s  household.  One  of  his  lieu¬ 
tenants  was  the  Datu  Inuk.  He  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
Piang  arranged  the  marriage.  They  went  to  live  in  another 
village,  where  Piang  made  Inuk  a  kind  of  justice  of  the 
peace ;  but  he  was  so  soft-hearted  and  so  lenient  to  the  wrong¬ 
doers  brought  before  him  that  when  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  sentence  upon  one  of  these  his  wife  was  called  in  to 
take  the  worthy  justice’s  place.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  charge  of  undue  lenity  to  malefactors  brought  against  his 
lady. 

Just  then  the  Americans  came,  and  the  Moros  revolted 
against  the  new  dispensation.  Once  more  this  woman  found 
herself  and  her  husband  on  opposing  sides.  He  joined  the 
Americans;  she  preferred  to  fight  them.  Battle  was  raging 
between  the  Americans  and  the  Moros.  The  village  was 
attacked;  Mrs.  Inuk  with  others  took  refuge  in  a  house  that 
came  to  be  in  the  line  of  fire.  It  was  soon  riddled  with  rifle¬ 
shots  and  when  morning  broke  she  was  covered  with  the 
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blood  of  her  companions.  Of  all  the  persons  in  the  house 
she  alone  was  unhurt. 

The  Americans  restored  order  and  set  up  a  government. 
In  recognition  of  his  services,  Inuk  was  made  Deputy  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  province.  He  and  his  wife  were  reconciled.  Gen¬ 
eral  Wood  came,  chose  a  site  for  a  new  town  and  started  it, 
naming  it  Buluan.  It  prospered  and  grew.  There  Deputy 
Governor  Inuk,  with  his  wife,  made  his  home  until  his  death. 
With  other  Moros,  Mrs.  Inuk  had  become  interested  in  the 
American  experiments,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  from  her 
belief  that  aliens  could  have  only  malignant  intentions. 
A  public  school  was  established  at  Buluan.  She,  a  Moham¬ 
medan,  became  one  of  its  strongest  champions.  The  town 
had  been  organized  as  a  municipality,  with  a  former  Datu 
and  wild  man  of  the  woods  as  its  president.  His  term  was 
about  to  expire;  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  successor,  and 
the  people  turned  to  Mrs.  Inuk.  There  was,  nevertheless, 
something  of  a  campaign;  but  when  the  votes  were  counted 
it  was  seen  that  Mrs.  Inuk  was  the  popular  idol,  for  these 
were  the  results: 


Mrs.  Bangungan  Inuk  .  147 

President  Katug  .  18 

Councilor  Anani  Tumbabay  .  5 

Councilor  Datang  .  3 


She  took  office  on  September  15  and  proved  a  most  active 
and  energetic  commander.  She  enforced  the  laws,  purged 
her  district  of  criminals,  improved  the  health  conditions  of 
the  town  and  was  so  zealous  in  securing  attendance  at  the 
schools  that  she  may  be  said  to  have  introduced,  on  her  own 
responsibility,  compulsory  education.  The  first  year  she  was 
in  office  she  nearly  doubled  the  school  enrolment.  The  next 
year  she  built  a  dormitory  for  girls  coming  from  a  distance 
to  attend  school ;  and  the  next  year  she  added  to  the  number 
of  pupils  one  hundred  and  ten  girls  and  thirty  boys.  In  the 
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midst  of  which  employments  she  conducted  her  own  household 
with  what  seems  to  have  been  a  truly  distinguished  success, 
since  she  was  accounted  the  best  cook  in  the  province,  and 
whenever  a  great  festival  was  held  she  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  commissary.1 

Divers  Activities.  To  protect  the  people  against  exploita¬ 
tion  and  safeguard  against  profiteering,  the  Filipino  govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  some  rather  unusual  steps.  It  organized  the 
National  Development  Company  with  a  charter  so  broad  it 
could  cover  anything  from  sugar  to  surgery,  the  plan  being 
that  whenever  or  wherever  there  was  profiteering  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  enter  into  competition  with  the  profiteer  and 
bring  him  to  reason  by  selling  goods  at  cost.  Up  to  1921,  cer¬ 
tainly,  this  operation  continued  to  be  chiefly  psychological; 
the  business  of  the  Islands  had  not  yet  seen  any  formidable 
invasion  by  government  store  or  factory.  Perhaps  it  had 
really  no  other  purpose  than  to  hold  up  a  minatory  finger  as 
against  bad  boys;  whereupon  the  odd  fact  is  to  be  recorded 
that  there  was  on  the  whole  much  less  profiteering  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  than  in  the  United  States.  But  the  organization  of 
the  company,  and  its  potential  threat  of  interference,  brought 
forth  in  alien  business  circles  a  storm  of  fierce  criticism,  and 
probably  did  more  than  any  other  one  act  to  solidify  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  government.  It  is  hard  to  understand  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  this  feeling  unless  one  has  some  notion  of  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  business  has  been  accustomed  to  dominate 
government  in  the  Far  East.  When  we  learn  that  the  for¬ 
eign  banking  institutions  of  the  Philippines  united  to  fight 
the  American  unification  of  the  Philippine  currency  because 
they  made  money  out  of  the  old  and  rotten  exchange  con¬ 
ditions,  and  learn  next  that  up  to  1921  similar  institutions, 
for  similar  reasons,  had  been  able  to  defeat  a  similar  unifica- 

i  Most  of  this  narrative  is  taken  from  Mrs.  Inuk’s  own  account  of 
her  life,  but  the  election  figures  were  supplied  to  me  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior. 
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tion  in  China,  we  begin  to  glimpse  something  of  the  power 
the  Island  government  had  offended. 

It  went  farther,  and  organized  the  National  Coal  Company 
to  operate  some  of  the  rich  coal-mines  in  the  Islands  and  re¬ 
duce  the  profits  of  the  coal  monopoly;  and  next  the  National. 
Exchange  Company,  the  National  Iron  Company,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cement  Company.  In  all  these,  as  in  the  Philippine 
National  Bank,  the  government  was  the  owner  of  51  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  stock  and  conducted  the  enterprise ;  and  when, 
in  the  course  of  its  innovations  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
farmers,  it  projected  itself  into  a  conflict  with  the  power¬ 
ful  International  Harvester  Company,  the  foreign  business 
interests  felt  that  here  was  a  government  to  be  condemned; 
and  they  condemned  it  with  feeling,  not  to  say  abandon. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  had  no  good  ground  to  be 
alarmed.  Except  in  the  ease  of  the  Philippine  National 
Bank  and  of  the  railroads  of  Luzon,  the  government’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  business  were  chiefly  on  paper  and  figured  most  po¬ 
tently  in  reports. 

The  railroad  was  a  different  matter.  It  had  been  an 
English  enterprise,  old,  staid  and  unprofitable.  It  owned 
six  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  line  in  the  Island  of  Luzon 
and  had  a  good  traffic  but  seemed  unable  to  extract  from  its 
business  any  surplus  returns.  In  all  its  history  it  had  paid 
but  one  dividend,  an  insignificant  percentage  in  1912. 
Thereafter  it  resumed  its  monotonous  history  of  loss,  its  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  showing  such  gloomy  finalities  as  these  d 

1914  net  deficit  .  116,887  pesos 

1915  net  deficit  .  823,564  pesos 

1916  net  deficit  .  432,490  pesos 

The  government  took  possession  of  the  property  in  1916, 
and  the  next  three  years  under  government  management 
showed  the  following  results: 

i  Statements  of  the  General  Manager. 
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1917  net  profits  .  810,639  pesos 

1918  net  profits  .  248,742  pesos 

1919  net  profits  .  385,458  pesos 

For  this  apparent  necromancy,  the  turning  of  a  great  loss 
into  a  great  profit,  the  explanation  is  increased  economies, 
efficient  management  and  increased  traffic.  The  report  of 
1920  was  not  ready  when  this  was  written,  but  the  year  had 
seen  a  marked  decrease  in  traffic,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
business  depression,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
profits  was  indicated.  Nevertheless,  the  road  is  an  assured 
success.  In  all  the  period  above-mentioned  there  had  been 
no  increase  in  passenger  rates  and  an  increase  of  only  25  per 
cent,  in  freight  rates,  both  being  lower  than  in  the  United 
States.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  passenger  traffic  is  carried  at 
less  than  two  cents  a  mile. 

Each  of  these  years  saw  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
railroad’s  equipment  and  an  extension  of  its  lines,  as  well  as 
an  increase  in  tonnage  carried.1  One  factor  in  its  enlarged 
traffic  was  the  policy  the  government  adopted  of  making  small 
extensions  to  develop  new  and  rich  regions  or  to  touch  sugar 
centrals  not  touched  before.  One  such  extension  of  four  and 
a  half  meters  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  large  new  sugar 
central  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  tonnage.  On  one  line 
this  plan  increased  the  traffic  37  per  cent,  in  a  year.  Every¬ 
where  this  wisdom  seems  to  have  been  justified  by  its  results; 
here  are  the  total  receipts  from  operation: 


1913  . 5,203,959  pesos 

1914  .  4,992,734  pesos 

1915  .  4,480,344  pesos 

1916  .  5,010,733  pesos 

1917  .  7,156,150  pesos 

1918  .  9,379,511  pesos 

1919  .  10,800,327  pesos 


i  After  the  proved  success  of  the  government  railroad  in  Luzon,  the 
government  tried  unsuccessfully  to  buy  the  privately  owned  railroad 
in  Panay. 
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On  the  entire  system,  for  1919,  the  claims  paid  for  lost  or 
damaged  freight  were  less  than  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  a 
fact  that  would  cause  American  railroad  managers  an  inex¬ 
pressible  astonishment. 

The  operation  of  the  Philippine  railroads,  however,  is  not 
carried  on  without  incidents.  One  is  the  floods,  which  will 
occasionally  come  in  the  most  irrational  and  unexpected  man¬ 
ner  to  overflow  roadbed  and  stations  and  stop  for  a  few  days 
the  running  of  all  trains,  and  another  is  the  practices  of 
local  law  officers  in  relation  to  accidents.  Following  the  old 
Spanish  custom,  it  is  their  habit  to  arrest  the  entire  train 
crew  and  hold  them  pending  the  investigation,  the  train  rest¬ 
ing  meanwhile  on  a  side  track  until  another  crew  can  arrive, 
and  the  passengers  left  to  their  own  devices. 

With  1916  and  its  abnormal  war  demands  and  war  prices, 
a  period  of  febrile  business  prosperity  began ;  and,  in  the  in¬ 
toxication  of  magic  profits  and  unprecedented  commerce,  part 
of  the  government  seemed  to  lose  all  caution.  Sugar  was 
one  of  the  wands  of  wizardry  then  making  rich  every  person 
it  touched.  The  Islands  are  excellently  adapted  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  sugar.  The  government  bent  itself  to  encourage  sugar 
production.  To  build  railroad  side  tracks  to  this  end  was 
well  enough,  but  to  lend  the  funds  of  the  Philippine  National 
Bank,  and  to  deplete  the  gold  reserve  for  the  benefit  of  ill- 
considered  enterprises,  was  foolish  business.  From  the  time 
when,  in  the  teeth  of  the  foreign  bankers,  the  currency  of  the 
Islands  had  been  stabilized  and  unified,  a  reserve  of  $50,000,- 
000  had  been  maintained  in  New  York  to  support  the  peso 
at  par.  The  result  was  that,  year  after  year,  Philippine  ex¬ 
change  was  immovable;  a  peso  was  worth  fifty  cents,  as  it 
should  be,  no  more,  no  less.  But  when  the  passion  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  business  of  the  Islands  by  encouraging  new  sugar 
centrals  took  hold  upon  the  government,  hungry  eyes  began 
to  be  turned  upon  the  $50,000,000  gold  reserve.  Why  should 
it  lie  there  all  these  days  idle  when  capital  invested  in  the 
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Philippine  sugar  business  was  bringing  100  per  cent,  profit 
and  developing  the  resources  of  the  country?  In  an  evil 
hour,  the  management  laid  hands  upon  this  indispensable 
ballast  and  heaved  it  overboard.  In  a  short  time  exchange 
began  to  go  against  the  Philippines,  and  by  February  1, 
1921,  the  peso  was  at  a  discount  of  12y2  per  cent. 

Meantime  the  sugar  market  had  fallen  with  a  resounding 
crash,  and  with  it  fell  a  marvelous  glittering  dome  of  hopes. 
The  bank  was  caught  with  far  more  doubtful  paper  out  than 
it  should  have  had.  Its  management,  which,  to  be  quite  fair, 
we  should  note  was  not  Filipino  but  American,  had  not  been 
wise  in  other  respects  and  (to  abandon  circumlocutions)  it 
stood  for  a  time  in  a  position  of  doubt  and  some  peril.  From 
this  it  was  rescued  by  a  change  in  management  and  the  active 
support  of  the  government ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  a  govern¬ 
ment  institution,  and  that  government  was  Filipino,  was  used 
by  the  hostile  element  in  business  and  finance  as  a  strong  (or 
the  strongest)  argument  against  native  capacity.1 

The  fall  of  exchange  had  come  at  the  same  time  that  the 
demand  for  the  standard  Philippine  exports  had  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  all  but  ceased;  the  harbor  was  full  of  ships  that 
could  find  no  cargoes;  in  the  warehouses  was  a  two-years’ 
storage  of  hemp,  some  of  which  had  deteriorated  and  must  be 
regraded  before  it  could  be  shipped.  Storms  brooded  on  the 
face  of  the  financial  deep.  All  of  these  conditions  were  natu¬ 
rally  conjoined  by  the  critics.  If  the  government  had  not 
destroyed  the  gold  reserve,  exchange  would  not  have  fallen; 
if  exchange  had  not  fallen,  business  would  have  remained 
good.  Cursed  be  the  name  of  the  government ! 

i  It  ought  to  be  noted  here  that  the  bank,  with  all  its  imperfections 
on  its  head,  was  examined  and  passed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
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TO  pass  in  minute  review  all  the  departmental  activi¬ 
ties  before  and  after  the  entrance  into  Island  affairs 
of  what  the  Spanish  newspapers  called  the  Bill 
Jones  would  be  to  intrude  upon  the  peculiar  provinces  of  the 
blue  book.  For  all  the  requirements  of  the  present  purpose 
that  flowerless  waste  shall  be  unviolated,  but  there  are  certain 
vital  aspects  of  government  in  which  the  tests  of  stability  and 
efficiency  are  simple  and  definite.  These  relate  fundamen¬ 
tally  to  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  the  welfare  of  the 
individual.  The  state  of  the  rest  may  be  gauged  from  the 
state  of  these. 

National  Finances.  While  the  management  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  bank  has  been  faulty,  the  management  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  finances  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  rather 
unusual  success.  From  1910  to  1913  the  expenditures  of 
the  Philippine  government  were  every  year  much  in  excess 
of  its  revenues,  the  smallest  deficit  being  2,500,000  pesos 
and  the  largest  7,000,000  pesos.  No  such  charge  seems  to 
lie  against  the  native  government;  at  least  none  is  discern¬ 
ible  in  the  following  rather  remarkable  figures  (in  pesos)  : 


YEAR 

SURPLUS  AT  BEGIN¬ 
NING  OF  YEAR 

TOTAL 

RECEIPTS 

EXPENDITURES 

SURPLUS  AT 
END  OF  YEAR 

1914 

1915 

1916  1 

10,169,200 

8,559,228 

10,234,117 

35,334,625 

41,428,010 

45,704,856 

36,944  597 
39,753,121 
40,906,813 

8,559,228 

10,234,117 

15,032,160 

1917 

1918 

1919 

15,032,160 

24,404,683 

35,598,744 

54,781,241 

68,690,105 

79,686,923 

45,408,716 

57,496,044 

86,742,589 

24,404,683 

35,598,744 

25,543,078 

i  With  this  year  American  government  in  the  Philippines  practi¬ 
cally  came  to  an  end.  In  this  and  other  tables,  therefore,  the  years 
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The  extra  expenses  caused  by  the  war  and  the  doubling 
of  the  prices  of  materials  had  doubled  the  budget,  but  it 
appears  that  these  demands  were  met  without  a  deficit. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  government  of  a  race  of  brown 
men  on  the  rude  frontiers  of  civilization  added  to  its  finan¬ 
cial  system  two  great  improvements  long  demanded  else¬ 
where  by  advanced  thinkers  but  not  then  attained  by  the 
United  States.  These  were  the  budget  and  a  workable 
machinery  for  rural  credits.  The  budget,  indeed,  after 
years  of  wearisome  agitation  was  still  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  American  government  five  years  after  its  adoption  by  the 
lowly  Filipinos.  Rural  credits  belong  properly  to  Philip¬ 
pine  agriculture  and  will  be  taken  up  when  we  come  to  that 
ever-burning  issue ;  but  the  budget  enginery,  working 
smoothly  and  ably  all  this  time,  seems  to  belong  to  this  phase 
of  self-government  in  the  Philippines  and  to  demand  descrip¬ 
tion  here. 

When  the  Americans  succeeded  the  Spaniards  as  the  tit¬ 
ular  guardians  of  the  Islands,  they  brought  with  them  the 
financial  method,  or  lack  of  method,  that  had  always  con¬ 
founded  the  fiscal  operations  of  their  government  at  home. 
That  is  to  say,  they  set  up  an  appropriating  power  that  held 
the  keys  to  the  treasury,  and  certain  departments  that  tried 
blindly  to  get  money  from  an  obdurate  and  uninformed  ap¬ 
propriating  power  struggling  as  blindly  to  keep  the  money 
in  its  fist;  the  result  being  always  waste  and  inefficiency. 
When,  in  1916,  the  government  of  the  Islands  was  delivered 
to  its  people,  and  a  native  Legislature  faced  the  actual  prob¬ 
lems  of  actual  control,  one  of  its  first  works  was  to  try  to 
make  of  the  system  of  finance  something  answerable  to  modern 
conditions.  In  its  practical  workings  the  plan  finally  adopted 
was  this: 

The  fiscal  year  in  the  Philippines  is  now  the  same  as  the 

that  follow  1916  are  separated  for  the  reader’s  greater  ease  from  the 
years  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  native  control. 
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calendar  year.  On  June  30  the  chief  of  each  bureau  in  each 
department  sends  to  all  the  chief  subordinates  in  his  bureau 
a  circular  asking  for  a  statement  of  the  sums  that  will  be 
needed  in  that  division  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  These  are 
to  be  returned  by  August  30,  two  months  being  required 
because  some  of  the  departments  have  long-distance  opera¬ 
tions  in  remote  regions. 

When  these  estimates  are  returned  each  bureau  chief 
prepares  his  forecast  for  his  bureau  and  sends  it  to  the 
cabinet  officer  that  is  his  department  chief.  The  cabinet 
officer  then  makes  out  his  full  statement  showing  what 
money  will  be  needed  in  his  department,  and  what  it  will 
be  needed  for. 

The  Secretary  of  Finance  now  prepares  a  statement  of  all 
the  revenue  that  may  be  expected  in  the  coming  year,  and 
from  what  sources. 

Next  the  Council  of  State  compares  the  total  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  estimates  with  the  total  of  expected  revenues,  notes  the 
excess  of  the  proposed  expenditures,  and  begins  to  pare  the 
estimates. 

In  this  process  each  department  chief  is  asked  in  turn 
about  his  office  and  what  new  activities  it  has  planned  for 
the  coming  year.  If  these  seem  important  they  may  be 
provided  for  in  special  allowances.  He  is  also  questioned 
about  former  projects  that  may  have  been  finished  or 
dropped,  and  if  there  are  remainders  of  old  funds  they  can 
be  used  for  new  works.  When  all  this  is  over,  the  estimates 
are  reduced  to  come  within  the  revenues. 

The  Governor-General  sends  this  final  adjustment  to  the 
Legislature,  sitting  in  joint  session,  with  an  explanatory 
message  that  is  read  by  the  Secretary  of  Finance.  The 
House,  sitting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  then  takes  up 
the  budget,  has  before  it  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and  ques¬ 
tions  him ;  even,  if  it  please,  item  for  item  throughout  the 
whole  document.  It  can  make  any  changes  it  may  desire  to 
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make  except  that  the  practice  is  against  increasing  any  item. 
When  the  debate  is  over  the  House  votes  to  approve  the 
budget  in  principle  and  sends  it  to  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  which  considers  it  and  makes  of  it  an  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  This  is, reported  back  to  the  House,  where  it  is 
again  subject  to  debate  and  amendment. 

It  then  goes  to  the  Senate,  which  likewise  can  have  the 
'Secretary  of  Finance  to  assist  in  its  deliberations.  Should 
disagreement  arise  between  the  houses,  a  joint  conference 
committee  finds  a  compromise. 

To  provide  for  crises  when  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session, 
and  for  things  unforeseen  by  the  budget-makers,  there  is 
an  emergency  fund  of  1,500,000  pesos  controlled  by  an 
Emergency  Committee  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  It  can  furnish 
funds  to  any  department  wherein  a  fortuitous  and  urgent 
condition  may  arrive.  This  is  to  avoid,  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  the  calling  of  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature. 

An  officer  of  the  Finance  Department  made  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Philippine.budget  system : 

“The  object  is  to  establish  the  principle  of  the  accounting 
and  reporting  of  public  funds  in  place  of  the  old  non-system 
under  which  each  department  sought  to  seize  all  the  money 
it  could  get  and  to  spend  in  its  own  way  all  it  could  seize. 
The  non-system  had  sixteen  years  of  trial  in  the  Philippines 
and  was  found  to  produce  only  confusion  and  loss.  Under 
the  new  method,  each  department  must  show  what  it  wants 
money  for  and  report  what  it  has  done  with  that  money. 

“One  result  has  been  to  cause  the  departments  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fact  that  they  are  not  independent  and  self- 
contained  units  but  parts  of  a  great  machine  that  revolves 
for  the  good  of  all.  If  this  were  the  only  advantage  it  would 
be  enough  to  justify  the  innovations.  But  they  have  also 
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saved  public  money,  furthered  public  efficiency  and  brought 
about  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  conditions  and  costs  of  public 
work.  We  could  no  more  return  to  the  old  method  of  hit- 
or-miss  than  we  could  return  to  flint-locks.” 

The  government’s  income  is  obtained  from  customs  duties, 
internal  revenue  taxes,  earnings  from  government  enter¬ 
prises  and  interest  from  special  funds.  The  Underwood 
tariff  of  1913  established  free  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines,  but  imports  from  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  subject  to  duties  averaging  25  per  cent,  and  levied 
for  revenue.  They  produce  about  15,000,000  pesos  a 
year. 

Internal  taxation  includes  the  interesting  cedilla,  or  head- 
tax,  levied  upon  all  male  inhabitants  that  are  more  than 
eighteen  and  less  than  sixty  years  old,  except  officers,  soldiers, 
federal  government  employees,  and  the  Non-Christians. 
The  tax  is  one  peso  a  year.  Cedulas  are  certificates  of  iden¬ 
tification,  and  are  required  of  all  voters,  witnesses  and 
litigants  in  court.  There  are  also  other  internal  taxes: 

Documentary  stamp  duties; 

Taxes  on  followers  of  certain  businesses  and  professions, 
as  liquor  dealers,  lawyers,  doctors,  pharmacists; 

Taxes  on  manufactured  or  imported  spirits,  wines,  and 
the  like; 

Taxes  on  the  resources  of  banks  and  the  receipts  of  in¬ 
surance  companies; 

Fees  for  the  testing  and  sealing  of  weights  and  measures; 

Insular  and  United  States  income  taxes; 

An  ad  valorem  tax  on  the  output  of  mines; 

Taxes  on  inheritances  and  legacies. 

Taxation  is  low  in  the  Philippines;  one  fifth  that  of 
Canada  and  one  eighth  that  of  Australia. 

Civil  Service.  This  struck  me  as  one  of  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Island  government,  and  an  achievement  that 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  would  win  liberal  fame  and 
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much  approval.  The  Bureau  of  the  Civil  Service  is  attached 
to  the  Governor-General ’s  office  and  is  an  idea  now  approach¬ 
ing  antiquity  in  the  Philippine  government.  President 
McKinley,  in  his  letter  of  April  7,  1900,  defining  the  duties 
of  the  first  Philippine  Commission,  said  they  would  include 
the  making  of  rules  and  orders  to  effect  “the  establishment 
of  a  system  to  secure  an  efficient  civil  service,”  and  he  laid 
down  as  a  base  the  principle  that,  wherever  practicable, 
natives  were  to  be  preferred  in  filling  the  public  offices.  For 
a  time  it  might  be  necessary,  he  said,  to  give  to  Americans 
posts  that  later  might  well  be  filled  by  natives.  This,  if  it 
had  been  remembered,  ought  to  have  saved  the  Jones  Act, 
its  author,  and  the  Governor-General  from  the  torrent  of 
reproach  that  fell  upon  them,  since  the  plan  was  not  Jones’s 
nor  the  Governor-General’s,  but  McKinley’s,  and  not  recent 
but  in  the  very  foundation  of  American  control.  So  consis¬ 
tently  has  it  been  followed  that  whereas  in  1903  the  classified 
civil  service  list  showed  51  per  cent.  Americans  and  49  per 
cent.  Filipinos,  in  1920  it  showed  4  per  cent.  Americans  and 
96  per  cent.  Filipinos;  obviously  a  fruitful  source  of  dis¬ 
paraging  remark.  In  1902  there  were  723  Americans 
appointed  to  the  service  and  in  1920  only  19. 

Some  of  the  important  positions  formerly  filled  by  Amer¬ 
icans  and  now  filled  by  Filipinos  are  the  cabinet  offices 
(except,  as  before  explained,  that  of  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction);  Deputy  Insular  Auditor;  Director  and  Assis¬ 
tant  Director  of  Civil  Service;  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Non-Christian  Tribes;  Director  of  the  Philippine  General 
Hospital:  Chief  and  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Executive 
Bureau;  Chief  of  the  Constabulary;  Assistant  Manager 
Metropolitan  Water  District ;  Assistant  Director  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Health;  Insular 
Collector  of  Customs  and  Deputy  Collector;  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  Deputy  Collector;  Insular  Treasurer 
and  Assistant  Insular  Treasurer;  Attorney-General  and  as- 
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sistant  attorneys;  Director  of  the  Philippine  Library  and 
Museum;  Assistant  Director  of  Prisons;  Director  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  one  of  his  assistants ;  Director  and  Assistant 
Director  of  Posts;  Director  of  the  Island  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry ;  City  Engineer  and  Assistant  City 
Engineer  of  Manila.  Many  other  positions  of  importance 
have  been  held  by  Filipinos  since  the  organization  of  the 
bureau  or  office  to  which  they  belong,  such  as  the  Public 
Utility  Commissioner,  the  chairman  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Pharmaceutical  Examiners  and  Inspectors, 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Welfare  Board,  the  presidents 
of  the  Boards  of  Medical  Examiners,  General  Examiners, 
Examiners  for  Nurses  and  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Opti¬ 
cal  Examiners.  Since  the  American  occupation  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Manila  has  always  been  a  Filipino. 

Appointments  of  Americans  to  clerical  and  ordinary  sci¬ 
entific  and  professional  positions  practically  ceased  long 
ago,  as  enough  Filipinos  were  found  to  be  qualified  for  these 
posts.  After  all,  it  is  something  for  which  McKinley,  or 
whoever  else  was  responsible,  ought  to  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance;  for  by  it  the  Islands  were  saved  the  com¬ 
plicated  evils  that  have  befallen  India  through  the  system 
of  saddling  alien  job-holders  upon  the  payrolls  of  a  defense¬ 
less  country. 

In  the  Philippines,  admission  to  the  public  service  is 
through  the  one  door  of  competitive  examinations,  which 
opens  to  all  applicants  upon  the  same  terms;  for  the  refined 
notion  of  using  the  public  service  as  a  reward  for  party 
vociferations  and  ward  heelership  makes  no  hit  in  this  be¬ 
nighted  land.  No  other  country  has  more  rigid  rules  for  its 
Civil  Service  examinations,  or  more  sensible  arrangements. 
Applicants  are  warned  in  explicit  terms  that  it  is  useless  to 
seek  influence  or  favor,  as  all  will  be  treated  alike  and  no 
appointment  will  be  made  to  any  office  or  post  except  from 
the  eligible  list  of  persons  that  have  passed  the  necessary 
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examinations  as  that  list  is  furnished  by  the  Bureau.  Pro¬ 
motions  are  made  from  grade  to  grade  on  record  of  perform¬ 
ance.  Nearly  every  high  place  in  the  Philippine  civil  ser¬ 
vice  to-day  is  filled  by  a  man  that  has  worked  up  to  it  from 
the  bottom,  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  say  more  for  it. 

Dr.  Jose  Gil,  Director  of  the  Bureau,  furnished  me  with 
certain  tables  of  these  examinations  in  which  I  found  matter 
of  many-sided  interest.  One  was  a  table  of  Filipinos  that 
had  received  appointments  on  their  examinations  in  Spanish 
and  in  English,  thus: 


YEAR 

PERCENTAGE 

ENDED 

ENGLISH 

SPANISH 

TOTAL 

ENGLISH 

SPANISH 

Sept.  30.  1902 

3 

668 

671 

.4 

99.6 

1903 

4 

885 

889 

.4 

99.6 

June  30,  1904° 

33 

579 

612 

5 

95 

1905 

140 

565 

705 

20 

80 

1906 

174 

300 

475 

37 

63 

1907 

204 

226 

430 

47 

53 

1908 

419 

355 

774 

54 

46 

1909 

354 

226 

580 

61 

39 

1910 

476 

135 

611 

78 

22 

1911 

594 

191 

785 

76 

24 

1912 

606 

110 

716 

85 

15 

1913 

817 

87 

904 

90 

10 

1914 

660 

68 

728 

91 

9 

1915 

717 

86 

803 

89 

11 

1916 

1390 

189 

1579 

88 

12 

1917 

1177 

106 

1283 

92 

8 

1918 

1722 

93 

1815 

95 

5 

1919 

1930 

30 

1960 

98 

2 

1920 

1793 

22 

1815 

99 

1 

®  Nine  months. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  a  powerful  assistant  to  the 
Civil  Service.  It  so  arranges  the  course  of  study  in  the 
schools  as  especially  to  fit  for  public  employment  students 
whose  ambition  points  that  way. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief  or  the  common  assertion  in 
the  American  colony,  salaries  have  not  been  increased,  but 
reduced,  in  these  offices  since,  in  the  current  phrase,  they 
have  been  Filipinized.  American  incumbents  holding  cler¬ 
ical  positions  received  salaries  ranging  from  1800  pesos  to 
2400  pesos  a  year;  their  Filipino  successors  are  paid  from 
360  pesos  to  840  pesos  a  year.  When  the  chiefs  of  bureaus 
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and  similar  officers  were  Americans,  they  were  paid  from  7500 
to  24,000  pesos  a  year;  since  the  posts  have  been  filled  by 
Filipinos,  the  salaries  have  been  reduced  to  7200  pesos  for 
bureaus  of  the  first  class,  6000  pesos  for  those  of  the  second 
class  and  5000  pesos  for  those  of  the  third  class.  American 
bureau  chiefs  are  now  paid  more  than  the  salaries  authorized 
for  the  positions  they  hold  because  their  appointments  are 
made  under  contract  to  retain  their  services,  an  arrangement 
for  which  there  is  a  provision  in  the  law. 

In  former  days  American  heads  of  departments  that  were 
also  members  of  the  Philippine  Commission  received  salaries 
of  31,000  pesos  each,  except  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  who  received  20,000.  The  salaries  of  all  the  positions 
were  reduced  to  12,000  pesos  a  year  when  the  Filipinos  took 
charge  of  the  government. 

“It  costs  Americans  more  than  Filipinos  to  live  in  the 
Islands,”  said  the  philosophical  Chief  of  the  Civil  Service 
Bureau.  “Even  in  instances  where  they  require  the  same 
necessities  of  life,  it  costs  more  because  they  reside  here  tem¬ 
porarily.” 

It  is  true,  of  course,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  foregoing  table, 
that  the  expenses  of  the  government  have  increased  in  recent 
years.  This  is  explained  by  the  Filipinos  as  the  result  of  the 
expansion  of  government  activities,  the  increased  expendi¬ 
tures  occasioned*by  the  war  and  the  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money.  They  assert  that  the  increase  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  budget  has  been  relatively  less  than  that  to  be  observed 
in  other  organized  countries,  even  those  that  were  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  war. 

Public  Health.  Looking  impartially  over  the  records  of 
the  good  old  times,  in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  least,  the  best 
thing  one  can  say  about  them  is  that  they  are  dead  and  the 
world  will  not  see  their  like  again.  Men,  women  and  children 
may  give  thanks;  the  children  with  particular  fervor.  In 
the  days  when  medieval  darkness  brooded  over  these  regions, 
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the  survival  of  a  child  was  by  reason  of  luck,  the  interposition 
of  Providence  or  the  possession  of  a  superhuman  constitution. 
To  the  frightful  record  of  infant  mortality  around  them  the 
Spanish  authorities  seem  to  have  had  little  to  say.  No  doubt 
they  did  the  best  they  could,  according  to  their  lights;  they 
established  hospitals,  some  of  which  still  exist ;  priests  and 
nuns  labored  with  self-sacrificing  and  often  pathetic  devotion 
to  lessen  the  burdens  of  the  suffering.  But  for  the  greater 
term  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  Europe  generally  was  little 
more  advanced  about  these  things  than  were  the  Apaches, 
and  the  Spanish  government  was  always  a  reflex  of  the  worst 
European  conditions.  At  last,  when  progress  began  else¬ 
where,  the  ruts  in  which  the  old  system  here  circled  upon 
itself  were  worn  too  deep  for  change;  in  sanitary  as  in 
political  science. 

In  Manila,  in  ordinary  years,  the  infantile  death-rate 
reached  sometimes  to  440,  or  above  it,1  provided  there  was  no 
epidemic  to  sweep  off  the  children  wholesale.  When  cholera 
came,  for  instance  (and  it  was  an  almost  regularly  recurring 
visitor),  one  might  have  wondered  if  there  were  any  children 
left.  The  first  thirteen  years  of  American  control  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  modern  idea  about  such  things  and  produced  a 
story  in  its  way  not  unlike  the  story  of  education  in  the 
Philippines,  for  the  difficulties  were  enormous.  How  could 
they  be  otherwise  in  a  region  of  2441  tropical  islands  scat¬ 
tered  over  seventeen  degrees  of  latitude,  in  the  greater  part 
of  which  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  teach  the  laws  of 
health?  For  the  period  from  1908  to  1913,  inclusive,  the 
death-rate  for  children  in  Manila  had  been  reduced  to  425.95 
and  was  still  something  to  appal  the  health  expert  of  temper¬ 
ate  climates.  But  conditions  in  the  tropics  are  of  their  own 

i  In  the  thousand,  among  children  of  less  than  one  year  of  age.  In 
the  State  of  Maryland  for  1920,  the  rate  similarly  reported  among  col¬ 
ored  children  was  164.  In  the  State  of  Connecticut  it  was  92  for  all 
children, 
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kind;  a  thousand  foes  that  do  not  exist  elsewhere  lie  in  am¬ 
bush  to  prey  upon  child  life. 

The  greatest  achievements  in  furthering  the  public  health 
have  been  in  more  recent  years.  In  1915  the  service  was 
revised  and  reorganized;  apparently  with  wisdom,  for  in  the 
next  period  of  six  years  the  average  yearly  rate  of  infant 
mortality  was  brought  down  from  425.95  to  329.48.  In  1919 
it  reached  224.95,  and  the  fact  that  this  was  the  lowest  rate 
ever  known  in  the  city  gave  much  joy.  The  next  year  saw 
the  introduction  of  still  other  improvements  and  continual 
increase  in  the  cooperation  of  the  women’s  organizations,  and 
the  rate  was  reduced  to  164.  What  is  called  the  Public 
Health  Service,  a  subordinate  department,  had  conducted  an 
extensive  campaign  against  infantile  beriberi ;  it  was  distrib¬ 
uting  medicines  and  antiseptics  freely;  it  was  pressing 
vigorously  the  work  of  its  Division  of  Public  Health  Nursing, 
which  instructs  mothers;  it  was  spreading  information  and 
encouraging  maternity  homes.  Voluntary  cooperation  by  the 
women ’s  organizations  was  developed  and  proved  most  useful ; 
it  adds  another  title  to  the  long  list  of  claims  the  Filipino 
woman,  that  remarkable  person,  has  upon  the  world’s  respect. 
Filipino  women’s  clubs  are  supplying  milk  for  children, 
maintaining  day  nurseries,  visiting  the  homes  of  nursing 
mothers,  supervising  legislation  for  women  and  children,  and, 
with  a  magnificent  devotion  that  has  never  been  celebrated, 
earing  for  lepers  and  lunatics. 

Other  great  factors  for  good  have  been  the  Public  Welfare 
Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Dependent  Children,  both  attached 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dependent  Children  is  Dr.  Jose  Fabella,  a  learned 
Filipino  who  has  specialized  in  child  life  and  welfare,  and 
in  1920  made  to  the  Philippine  government,  at  its  request, 
a  compendious  report  on  his  observations  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  was  a  rather  remarkable  document,  for  it 
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discussed  frankfy  and  sanely  the  terms  of  the  problem  in  the 
Islands,  and  then  offered  a  complete,  well-considered  pro¬ 
gram,  covering  the  next  ten  years,  for  the  progressive  cure 
of  the  evils  that  make  the  death-rate  among  children  so  ab¬ 
normally  high. 

As  to  the  health  of  the  general  population,  much  seems  to 
have  been  done;  certainly,  much  in  Manila.  From  1908  to 
1913  the  death-rate  was  32.28  in  the  thousand  and  from  1914 
to  1919  inclusive  it  was  28.62.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
14.70,  in  Porto  Rico  28.50,  in  Egypt  40.50,  and  in  India  is 
said  to  be  35,  although  the  warrant  for  this  statement  seems 
insufficient.  For  the  Philippine  provinces  outside  of  Manila, 
the  rate  in  the  1908-1913  period  was  26.19  and  in  the  1914- 
1919  period  it  was  27.  But  these  figures  are  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading.  In  1918  the  Islands  shared  in  the  pandemic  wave 
of  influenza ;  indeed,  it  struck  twice  and  in  that  year  doubled 
the  death-rate.  Also,  it  left  in  its  path  the  seeds  of  other 
troubles,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and 
the  rest  that  are  supposed  always  to  attend  upon  its  grisly 
passage ;  and  these  must  necessarily  have  put  their  evil  marks 
upon  the  records. 

In  fairness,  moreover,  it  may  be  remarked  that  previous  to 
1915  the  vital  records  in  the  provinces  had  been  but  lamely 
kept,  and  often  not  at  all,  so  that  thousands  of  deaths  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  earlier  period  were  never  reported. 

The  Service  seems  to  fight  disease  with  all  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  weapons  of  what  is  known  as  medical  science.  As 
valiantly  as  even  the  American  Medical  Association  could  de¬ 
sire,  it  goes  forth  to  vaccinate.  In  1920  it  performed  3,523,- 
749  vaccinations  against  smallpox,  200,619  against  cholera, 
18,938  against  typhoid  fever.  It  insists  that  all  food-han¬ 
dlers,  food-vendors  and  other  persons  likely  to  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  public  shall  have  all  the  vaccines  going,  and  it 
points  with  pride  to  the  results.  It  believes  that  it  put  the 
barrage  on  cholera  in  1919,  and  certainly  the  visitation  was 
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trivial  compared  to  the  horrors  of  former  times ;  the  cases  few, 
the  deaths  rare  and  the  public  alarms  negligible. 

In  the  American  colony  the  charge  is  rife  that  since  the 
days  of  Filipinization  the  efficiency  of  the  health  service  has 
declined.  I  was  not  able  to  learn  in  what  particulars  it  had 
become  defective.  So  far  as  the  records  reveal  and  obser¬ 
vation  could  discover,  it  was  going  on  without  change  and 
doubtless  with  laudable  enthusiasm.  The  Service  lectures 
the  public  on  improved  water-supply,  sewage-disposal,  correct 
sanitary  precautions.  Prime  is  the  instruction,  willing  are 
the  pupils ;  but  the  tropics  are  not  to  be  reformed  in  a  day. 
Perhaps  the  critics  overlook  the  fact  that  a  village  in  the 
Calamian  is  not  a  town  in  New  England.  I  could  find  no 
reason  to  conclude  the  extremely  difficult  work  of  the  Service 
was  incompetently  or  unwisely  directed.  Results  point  the 
other  way.  Dysentery  (another  tropical  plague)  and  diph¬ 
theria  are  decreasing ;  the  Director  believes  that  to  a 
reformatory  campaign  of  the  last  five  years  are  to  be  ascribed 
these  glories,  and  nobody  gainsays  him.  His  bureau  has  been 
intelligently  active  against  leprosy.  In  May,  1920,  he 
appointed  a  committee  of  seven  eminent  physicians  and  bac¬ 
teriologists  to  study  and  report  on  the  latest  methods  of 
treatment.  The  Philippine  Legislature  appropriated  100,000 
pesos  for  the  work,  which  was  less  than  the  Director  asked 
for;  but  the  committee  made  an  encouraging  report  and  the 
newest  method  of  cure  is  being  pushed  with  vigor  and  hope. 
The  committee  speaks  with  all  approved  caution;  it  ought  to 
win  the  laudation  of  the  schools.  “In  view  of  the  results 
obtained,”  it  says,  “it  is  certain  that  there  are  at  hand  new 
methods  of  treatment  which,  in  the  short  time  we  have  used 
them,  have  caused  remarkable  alleviation  of  the  symptoms  of 
this  disease,  and  which  if  used  systematically  over  longer 
periods  will  probably  produce  permanent  cures  in  a  greater 
percentage  of  cases  treated  than  any  of  the  methods  hereto¬ 
fore  available.”  But  it  is  well  known  in  Manila  that  the 
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real  hope  of  physicians  and  the  Service  goes  farther  than  this. 

Tuberculosis,  because  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  has  in¬ 
creased  here  as  in  other  countries.  The  government  main¬ 
tains  a  separate  division  of  its  health  army  to  war  upon  this 
plague.  The  results  seem  to  be  like  those  reported  elsewhere, 
except  that  in  the  Philippines  there  is  a  smaller  chance  of 
recovery  than  (in  the  United  States,  for  instance)  is  brought 
about  by  segregation  in  bracing  mountain  atmospheres. 

The  chief  of  the  Health  Service  is  Dr.  V.  Jesus,  a  Filipino 
physician  of  renown.  His  staff  consists  of  an  assistant 
director,  3  chiefs  of  divisions,  5  district  inspectors,  15  senior 
medical  inspectors,  19  medical  inspectors,  31  senior  surgeons, 
27  surgeons,  30  assistant  surgeons,  16  resident  surgeons,  2 
internes,  2  special  medical  inspectors  and  267  presidents  of 
sanitary  divisions.  Of  these,  two  of  the  senior  medical  in¬ 
spectors,  one  of  the  senior  surgeons  and  one  of  the  assistant 
surgeons  are  Americans;  all  the  others  are  Filipinos. 

So  far,  thirty-nine  of  the  forty-five  provinces  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  have  been  brought  under  regular  and  organized  health 
inspection.  Each  province  constitutes  a  health  district  and 
five  or  more  health  districts  constitute  an  inspection  district. 
Eighteen  hospitals,  besides  the  leper  colonies,  are  directed  by 
the  Service,  and  it  has  under  its  command  the  boards  of 
examiners  for  masseurs,  embalmers,  sanitary  inspectors  and 
officers  of  the  public  health.  All  hospitals  are  subject  to  its 
supervision.  It  is  charged  with  the  work  of  isolating  cases 
of  dangerous  communicable  disease,  of  controlling  the  sanita¬ 
tion  of  school-houses,  prisons  and  places  of  public  use,  and 
with  the  maintenance  of  quarantine. 

As  a  historical  fact  of  interest,  it  may  be  not  amiss  here  to 
note  that  this  organization  of  the  health  service  closely  resem¬ 
bles  that  planned  and  programmed  by  and  for  the  first  Philip¬ 
pine  Republic  of  1898.  Little  has  been  added  to  the  scope 
and  design  then  provided;  to  speak  truth,  not  a  great  deal, 
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either,  to  the  projects  of  education  entertained  by  the  men 
that  launched  that  early  democracy.  If  these  facts  cause 
astonishment  they  are  easily  explained.  Most  of  the  men  that 
surrounded  Aguinaldo  in  those  days  and  were  chief  sponsors 
for  the  Republic  were  highly  educated,  graduates  of  great 
universities  at  home  or  abroad,  and  the  peers  of  reformers 
and  thinkers  in  any  country;  and  they  had  this  additional 
advantage,  not  sentimental  or  esoteric,  as  might  be  imagined, 
but  most  surely  practical,  that  they  were  inspired  by  the 
potent  memory  of  Jose  Rizal. 


CHAPTER  IX 


COMMERCE,  MANUFACTURES  AND  LABOR 

A  QUAINT  nautical  contrivance,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  bemasted  and  gigantic  wash-tub,  and  able,  with 
a  fair  wind,  to  advance  at  the  rate  of  five  knots  an 
hour  was,  so  late  as  1811,  the  Spanish  idea  of  trade  with  the 
Philippines.  Once  a  year  a  craft  of  this  order  of  naval 
architecture  lurched  out  of  Manila  for  Mexico,  wafted  by 
fervent  prayers  of  the  entire  population;  once  a  year  it 
lurched  back,  if  so  be,  by  the  interposition  of  Providence,  it 
had  escaped  typhoons,  currents,  shoals,  the  perils  of  incom¬ 
petent  navigation  and  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  usually 
English  buccaneers. 

By  government  decree,  and  not  with  any  consent  of  the 
people,  one  old-fashioned  galleon  represented  in  her  ungainly 
self  the  entire  European  commerce  of  the  Islands,  transhipped 
in  Mexico,  coming  and  going ;  for  in  no  other  way  was  trade 
allowed.  It  was  a  thing  to  afford  material  for  one  seeking 
to  establish  the  essential  lunacy  of  the  human  race.  The 
natives  were  born  sea-rovers;  most  Malays  have  an  inbred 
love  of  blue  water  and  of  the  savor  of  salt  winds.  At  that 
very  time  Filipinos  were  sailing  on  American  clipper  ships 
as  expert  quartermasters,  renowned  for  skill  and  courage. 
The  Islands  were  producing  more  and  more  of  the  things 
that  Europe  wanted,  and  wanting  more  and  more  of  the 
things  Europe  produced.  And  between  these  people  and 
their  natural  development,  as  between  natural  want  and  natu¬ 
ral  supply,  stood  a  hebetudinous  government  with  lifted  fin¬ 
ger  and  “Thou  shalt  not”  always  on  its  lips. 
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In  1815  the  awakening  of  the  human  mind  that  began  with 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille  reached  even  unto  the  government  of 
'Spain  and  the  restrictions  on  foreign  trade  were  removed. 
From  that  time  Manila  began  slowly  to  resume  its  ancient 
glory  as  one  of  the  greatest  ports  and  markets  of  the  Orient, 
being  defeated  of  its  normal  growth  still  by  the  lack  of  a 
good  harbor.  The  bay  was  ample,  and  ordinarily  safe,  but 
a  harbor  was  needed  against  the  chance  of  typhoons  and  for 
convenience;  and  having  nothing  of  the  kind,  large  modern 
ships  must  swing  outside  at  anchor  and  lighter  their  cargoes, 
while  the  small  coast-wise  vessels  ran  into  the  Pasig  River 
and  made  its  banks  look  like  Venice. 

The  city  had  a  bad  name  for  certain  epidemics  and  it  lacked 
warehouses;  blue-water  captains  were  not  happy  when  they 
were  ordered  thither.  It  was  walled  about  antiquely,  the 
walls  surrounded  with  a  moat,  the  moat  filled  with  stagnant, 
rotten  water.  Within  the  walls,  the  streets  were,  by  all 
accounts,  something  to  make  even  the  healthiest  man  think  of 
his  latter  end.  Accumulated  filth  and  ancient  garbage  lay 
and  moldered  in  the  sun,  and  the  saying  was  common  that 
only  a  suicide  drank  Manila  water. 

Medievalism  represented  by  Spain  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
to  create  a  new  harbor ;  to  fill  the  moat  and  make  of  it  a  public 
forgotten  things:  the  modern  spirit,  as  represented  by  the 
American  invasion,  came  to  build  a  huge  new  breakwater; 
park ;  to  build  a  new  city  beyond  the  walls ;  to  subdue  epi¬ 
demics  ;  to  clean  the  streets ;  and,  so  far  as  might  be  humanly 
possible,  to  provide  water  safe  for  human  consumption.  The 
Luneta  was  filled  out  with  the  material  dredged  from  the 
bottom  of  the  harbor;  an  imposing  concourse  appeared  where 
before  was  mere  marsh,  piers  able  to  accommodate  the  largest 
Pacific  steamers  rose,  with  ample  warehouses;  and  Manila 
was  pushed  into  modern  commerce. 

At  first  there  was  a  duty  on  Philippine  products  sent  to 
the  United  States,  being  the  surviving  ghost  of  the  Spanish 
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galleon  idea.  For  a  time  this,  also,  hindered  trade.  In  1909 
most  of  it  was  removed;  in  1913  the  last  traces  of  it  vanished; 
and  thereafter,  under  the  stimulus  of  free  trade  and  with  the 
help  of  American  capital,  the  commerce  of  the  Philippines 
shot  up  to  astonishing  prosperity,  most  of  it  being  with  the 
United  States.)  In  1908  there  were  123  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade  that  had  a  Philippine  registry.  In  1919,  117  foreign 
trading-vessels  with  a  Philippine  registry  entered  the  port  of 
Manila  alone. 

The  galumphing  galleon  of  'Spain  (or  its  successor,  not 
much  more  agile)  disappeared  in  1815,  but  the  Philippines 
were  not  opened  to  the  trade  of  the  world  until  1834,  so 
strong  are  the  superstitions  of  commerce.  Still  the  galleon 
idea  had  persisted;  for,  all  those  years,  only  ships  of  Spain 
had  been  allowed  to  enter  Philippine  ports.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  Islands  was  $1,217,029  in  1831,  $4,118,297 
in  1834,  and  $21,959,537  in  1884,  thus  proving  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  the  trade  that  had  only  waited  on  opportunity.  Of 
the  trade,  and  one  might  say  also  of  the  ability  to  handle, 
develop  and  direct  the  trade.  But  it  was  after  the  beginning 
of  the  American  occupation,  when  faith  in  America  had  gener¬ 
ated  at  once  good-will  and  hope,  that  the  wholesome  magic 
seemed  to  be  applied  to  these  things.  In  1909  the  foreign 
trade  was  $66,608,756  and  ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to  the 
imposing  figures  of  $231,756,878,  an  increase  of  nearly  250 
per  cent,  in  this  decade. 

In  1900  the  net  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  Philippine 
ports  from  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  was  670,- 
337 ;  in  1919  it  had  risen  to  1,711,881.  In  1906  the  money  in 
circulation  in  the  Islands  was  $15,015,250,  or  $1.86  for  each 
head  of  population;  in  1919  it  was  $73,288,878,  or  $6.29  for 
each  head  of  population,  an  increase  of  390  per  cent.  In 
1902  the  assets  of  the  banks  were  $27,059,529;  in  1919  they 
were  $183,967,549,  an  increase  of  550  per  cent.  In  1902  the 
bank  deposits  totaled  $17,000,000;  in  1918  they  were  $100,- 
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000,000,  an  increase  of  500  per  cent.  In  1909  the  receipts 
from  licenses  and  business  taxes  were  $982,688 ;  in  1918  they 
were  $7,887,303.  In  1909  the  receipts  from  excise  taxes  were 
$2,717,049 ;  in  1918  they  were  $6,600,421.  In  1909  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  import  duties  were  $6,624,093 ;  in  1918,  free  trade 
having  meantime  come  about  with  the  United  States,  they 
were  $46,739,869.  In  1912  the  receipts  from  the  tax  on  sales 
were  approximately  $1,000,000 ;  in  1918  they  were  $7,000,000. 
In  1906  the  corporations  licensed  to  do  business  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  numbered  32,  with  a  total  capital  stock  of  $3,008,250; 
at  the  close  of  1919  they  numbered  1796,  with  a  total  capital 
stock  of  $141,969,136.  In  1900  there  were  71  registered 
partnerships  with  a  total  capital  of  $411,398,280;  in  1919 
there  were  2,051  with  a  total  capital  of  $128, 726,98s.1 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  statistics  that  might  be  quoted  of 
the  awakened  Philippines.  Yet  it  is  true  that  until  1909,  or 
some  such  period,  the  Filipinos  were  supposed  to  have 
no  avidity  to  go  into  trade.  Large  Filipino  fortunes  there 
were  in  Spanish  times  and  before ;  but  these  were  drawn  from 
land,  not  from  trading.  The  old  conception  of  a  truly  ideal 
life  in  the  Philippines  was  that  of  a  landed  gentleman,  Spain 
and  England  furnishing  the  delectable  examples.  When  the 
great  commercial  revival  came,  the  genius  of  it  was  at  first  all 
foreign;  Americans,  British,  Germans,  Chinese  reaped  its 
goodly  profits.  After  1909  a  great  change  came  in  the  native 
attitude  toward  business  as  a  career  and  great  business  as  a 
worthy  occupation.  Young  Filipinos  were  trained  to  it; 
Filipino  capital  came  out  of  its  agrarian  haunts  and  went 
forth  with  the  rest.  In  ten  years  (1910-1920)  Filipino 
capital  invested  in  business  increased  2000  per  cent.2  Oil 
companies,  shipping  houses,  importing  and  exporting  firms, 

1  Philippine  Tear  Books,  1919,  1920;  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
merce.  In  the  comparisons  above,  to  visualize  them  more  readily  for 
those  unaccustomed  to  the  Philippine  currency,  the  amounts  are  given 
in  dollars.  To  translate  into  pesos  the  sums  should  be  doubled. 

2  Bureau  of  Commerce. 
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were  launched  with  Filipino  capital  and  managed  by  Filipino 
directors.  About  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however 
unwelcome  the  fact  may  be  to  those  of  us  that  have  held 
resolutely  to  the  belief  in  Filipino  incapacity;  the  records 
are  unassailable.  Secretary  Jokosalem  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Communications  obligingly  furnished  me  with 
a  list  of  the  242  corporations  (joint-stock  companies)  regis¬ 
tered  to  do  business  in  1921,  all,  or  a  majority,  of  whose 
stock-holders  were  Filipinos.  These  companies  had  a  total 
capitalization  of  121,544,000  pesos,  a  total  that  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  to  have  the  appearance  of  an  active  and  veritable 
business  vitality.  In  the  list  were  to  be  noticed  companies 
to  make  and  furnish  electric  light,  to  operate  sugar  centrals, 
oil-mills,  laundries,  iron-works,  docks,  plantations;  companies 
to  manufacture  lumber,  machinery,  hats,  umbrellas,  shoes, 
hemp,  starch,  rattan,  cotton;  companies  to  deal  in  dry  goods, 
drugs,  sporting  goods ;  companies  to  publish  newspapers, 
raise  cattle,  transport  goods,  and  passengers,  to  make  ice  and 
to  supply  cold-storage.  But  the  secretary  informed  me  that 
the  chief  lines  of  business  in  which  the  Filipinos  most  en¬ 
gaged  were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  these : 

Hat  and  umbrella  manufacturing, 

Sugar  centrals, 

Lumber  mills, 

Inter-island  shipping, 

Land  transportation, 

Oil  mills, 

Distilleries, 

Embroidery  making, 

Marble  and  stone  work, 

Pottery  and  terra-cotta  products, 

Sinamay  and  jusi  cloth  manufacturing, 

Slipper  manufacturing. 

Revolution  is  beginning  to  attack  even  retail  trade,  the  last 
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citadel  of  conservatism  in  the  Philippines,  as  anyone  that 
knows  the  country  will  agree;  a  change  so  astonishing  that 
merely  for  its  human  interest  it  is  well  worth  the  telling. 

The  ubiquitous  and  inevitable  tradesman  of  the  tropical 
Pacific  is  the  Chinaman.  Wherever  advancing  civilization 
inserts  what,  in  the  sporting  phrase,  is  called  a  toe-hold,  there 
is  the  Chinese  trader  in  the  midst  of  it.  Almost  unobserved, 
he  slides  into  every  village  or  settlement  or  new  seaport, 
opens  a  shop,  apparently  in  the  night,  and  stands  the  next 
morning  at  the  doorway,  bland  and  imperturbable,  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  calling.  Even  the  Occidental  that  for  all  reasons 
ought  to  know,  would  be  puzzled  to  say,  if  asked  off-hand, 
whence  comes  this  visitor,  whence  he  derives  his  stock  (always 
astutely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  community  he  serves)  or 
how  on  earth  he  knows  so  infallibly  where  he  is  most  needed. 
If  you  drive  through  the  business  side-streets  of  Manila  he 
is  there,  and  if  you  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  to  Yap  or 
Matupi  behold  he  is  there  also. 

If,  some  day,  in  a  remote  Philippine  region,  you  bethink 
you  that  some  kind  of  canned  goods  would  be  an  addition  to 
your  lean  and  monotonous  diet,  you  hie  you  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  village,  where,  in  a  crudely  equipped  tienda,  brown  with 
age  and  faintly  redolent  of  opium  and  a  heathenish  herba¬ 
rium,  a  silent  yellow  specter  will  fish  from  some  unexpected 
cavity  the  thing  you  want.  To  him  you  resort  for  needles  and 
thread,  for  half-hose,  chewing  gum,  nails,  shoe-strings,  or 
tooth-paste.  To  the  alien  eye,  and  particularly  to  an  alien 
from  the  West,  he  seems  a  creature  of  mystery,  no  less  in  the 
apparently  elastic  nature  of  his  premises  than  in  the  indubi¬ 
table  fact  that  he  makes  a  living.  I  have  in  mind,  now,  a 
certain  street  in  Manila  lined  with  a  long  succession  of 
Chinese  stores,  the  fronts  wide  open  to  the  world,  as  is  the 
Chinese  fashion ;  in  each  store  three  or  four  clerks,  who  seem 
to  have  nothing  to  do.  In  my  observation  there  were  always 
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three  clerks  to  each  customer;  I  can  recall  no  time  when, 
there  or  elsewhere  in  the  Chinese  quarter,  business  had  to 
the  Occidental  eye  any  appearance  but  that  of  extreme  lassi¬ 
tude.  Yet  all  the  stores  seemed  to  be  prosperous;  most  of 
their  proprietors  rank  high  as  men  of  means ;  failures  among 
the  Chinese  merchants  are  rare.  They  seem  to  have  some 
secret  of  business  the  rest  of  the  world  has  not  suspected. 

In  the  rural  regions  they  are  often  the  buyers  and  for¬ 
warders  of  the  farmer’s  produce;  sometimes  with  methods 
not  to  be  adjusted  to  the  formulas  of  Confucius.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  told  me  that  he  was,  for  a  time,  the  possessor  of  a  hemp 
plantation  on  which  he  had  a  machine-shop.  One  day  a 
Chinaman  appeared  with  a  piece  of  cast  iron  in  which  he 
desired  to  have  a  hole  bored.  The  American  paid  no  great 
attention,  bored  the  hole  and  took  the  fee.  Three  days  later 
the  Chinaman  reappeared  with  the  same  piece  of  iron  in 
which  he  wanted  another  hole  bored.  Later  the  American, 
being  in  the  Chinaman’s  place,  saw  him  buying  hemp  with 
scales  on  which  the  weight  in  use  seemed  to  him  familiar. 
He  picked  it  up,  turned  it  over,  and  learned  the  purpose  of 
the  two  holes  he  had  bored.  They  had  been  filled  with  lead, 
by  the  which  device  the  Chinaman  cheated  the  rustic  of  about 
twenty  per  cent,  on  every  sale.  The  indignant  American 
confiscated  the  false  balance  and  by  resource  to  threats  of 
personal  violence  raised,  temporarily  at  least,  the  standard 
of  commercial  morality  in  that  village.  He  had,  after  the 
manner  of  his  kind,  catalogued  the  incident  with  many  others 
as  evidence  of  hopeless  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  When  I  told  him  I  had  known  the  same  thing  in 
North  Dakota,  where  it  had  been  practised  for  years  on  a 
scale  to  make  the  Chinaman’s  poor  little  adventure  in  crime 
look  like  a  peccadillo,  he  seemed  both  incredulous  and  hurt; 
but  such  was  the  fact,  nevertheless. 

It  appears  now  that  the  day  of  the  Chinese  tienda  in  the 
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Philippines  is  due  before  long  to  decline.  Slowly,  and  it 
may  be  reluctantly,  the  Filipino  is  going  into  trade.  In  a 
few  years  one  may  no  longer  be  able  to  say  of  the  country,  as 
Americans  say  now,  that  if  the  Chinese  were  to  withdraw 
from  the  retail  business  the  population  would  starve.  In  my 
travels  I  found  some  quite  respectable  country  stores  owned 
and  operated  by  natives,  and  heard  of  still  others.  It  is  an 
era  of  change.  There  was  a  time  when  Philippine  trade  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  banks,  who  did  with  it  as  they 
might  list.  In  those  days  the  remark  was  universal  that  the 
foreigner  must  do  the  banking  for  the  Islands,  because  the 
natives  had  not  the  capacity  to  do  it  for  themselves.  There 
are  signs  that  these  halcyon  days  are  passing,  or  passed. 
The  foreign  banker  sings  but  small  so  far  as  influence  with 
the  government  goes,  and  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  he  was 
all  in  all.  Similar  transformations  await  the  retail  trade 
and  the  rural  tienda.  But  I  may  confess  here  that,  about 
this  and  many  other  things,  observers  that  found  easy  and 
narrow  limits  to  the  capacity  of  these  people  puzzled  and 
often  disconcerted  me.  A  nation  that  could,  in  so  few  years 
and  without  experience,  organize,  capitalize  and  manage  242 
joint-stock  companies  with  an  investment  of  121,000,000 
pesos,  to  engage  in  all  modern  varieties  of  commerce,  and 
could  steer  such  enterprises  off  the  rocks,  seemed  to  me  to 
have  proved  an  unusual  capacity. 

Domestic  commerce  by  water  is  naturally  of  vital  and  grow¬ 
ing  importance;  so  many  islands  depend  upon  it  for  their 
connection  with  one  another  and  with  the  outside  world. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  table  hereunder,  it  is  almost  entirely 
in  native  hands. 

The  current  assertion  that  Filipinos  must  necessarily  be 
without  executive  capacity  seems  to  be  disposed  of  by  these 
figures. 
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A  STATEMENT  i  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  AND  NATIONALITY 
OF  MASTERS,  MATES,  ENGINEERS  AND  SUPERCARGOES 
OF  THE  INTER-ISLAND  STEAMERS 


CATEGORY 

AMERICANS 

FILIPINOS 

FOREIGNERS 

TOTAL 

Masters 

39 

205 

3 

247 

Chief  Mates 

16 

86 

1 

103 

Second  Mates 

6 

105 

.  , 

110 

Third  Mates 

4 

161 

.  . 

165 

Chief  Engineers 

17 

133 

2 

152 

Second  Engineers 

5 

78 

.  . 

83 

Third  Engineers 

3 

106 

,  , 

109 

Fourth  Engineers 

2 

374 

.  . 

376 

Supercargoes 

11 

762 

773 

Of  the  440  steam  vessels  of  all  kinds  engaged  in  the  inter- 
island  trade,  about  fifty  are  liners  on  scheduled  routes;  the 
rest,  with  the  2200  sailing-craft  in  this  business,  make  occa¬ 
sional  Sittings  as  cargoes  and  conditions  may  warrant. 
Some  of  the  steamers  on  the  important  routes,  as  between 
Manila  and  Zamboanga  and  between  Manila  and  Iloilo  are 
of  a  considerable  size  and  speed ;  yet  I  may  say  that  a  voyage 
upon  one  of  them  is  not  a  holiday  occasion.  The  supply  of 
steamers  is  below  the  requirements  of  the  trade  and  the 
vessels  are  overcrowded. 

Inter-island  steamers  berthing  in  the  Pasig  River  cause 
both  shores  to  bustle  with  a  picturesque  activity  so  far  up 
as  the  Bridge  of  Spain.  But  it  is  beyond  the  bridge  that 
the  river  and  the  canals  that  join  it  are  most  typical  and, 
to  the  visitor,  most  fascinating.  Thousands  of  the  long 
native  barges,  somewhat  like  enormous  lighters,  lie  side  by 
side,  each  with  its  house  of  nipa  leaves  and  its  promiscuous 
and  brightly  clad  population.  They  bring  to  Manila  the 
bulk  of  the  country  produce  it  exports  and  much  that  it 
consumes. 

Inter-island  commerce  is  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of 
the  government.  A  Public  Utility  Commission  fixes  all 

1  Furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Communications. 
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rates,  freight  and  passenger.  The  Bureau  of  Commerce 
supervises  the  navigation,  maintains  the  lighthouses  and  looks 
after  what  there  is  of  a  coast  guard.  It  is  overtaxed,  for 
the  coast  lines  of  the  Archipelago  are  of  staggering  extent. 
A  German  ship-captain  told  me  before  the  war  that  he 
thought  the  way  into  Manila  was  one  of  the  best  lighted 
water-ways  in  the  world  and  regarded  all  the  lighthouse 
system  of  the  Islands  as  remarkable;  but  there  are  many 
stretches  of  coast  that  still  have  no  lights. 

It  is  not  alone  in  inter-island  commerce  that  the  Filipino 
commands  vessels,  as  may  be  surmised  from  this  list : 


A  STATEMENT  i  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  FILIPINOS  TO 
WHOM  MASTERS’  LICENSES  HAVE  BEEN  ISSUED  IN 
THE  LAST  NINETEEN  YEARS 


YEAR 

NUMBER  OF  MASTERS’ 
LICENSES  ISSUED. 

YEAR 

NUMBER  OF  MASTERS’. 
LICENSES  ISSUED 

1903 

51 

1912 

19 

1904 

89 

1913 

20 

1905 

14 

1914 

24 

1906 

14 

1915 

22 

1907 

7 

1916 

12 

1908 

3 

1917 

13 

1909 

11 

1918 

17 

1910 

16 

1919 

18 

1911 

26 

1920 

13 

Total  389 

They  are,  by  inheritance,  of  the  sea,  and  good  ship¬ 
builders.  In  1921  there  were  afloat  1953  ships  built  in 
Philippine  shipyards.  These  had  a  gross  tonnage  of  60,132, 
and  650  of  them  were  steamers.  But  the  Filipinos  are  of 
ancient  and  honorable  fame  in  this  regard.  The  Spaniards 
were  astonished  at  their  proficiency,  and  some  years  after 

i  Furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Communications. 
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the  taking  of  Manila  launched  from  a  Filipino  shipyard 
ships  built  by  Filipino  labor  and  planned  by  Filipino 
designers  that  were  among  the  largest  in  the  world.1 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  government’s  activities  in 
this  department  is  the  Bureau  of  Commerce,  the  business  of 
which  is  to  discover  new  openings  for  trade  and  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  persons  likely  to  use  them.  As  the  act 
launching  this  beneficent  venture  was  not  passed  until  March, 
1918,  it  seems  to  be  indisputably  of  Filipino  origin.  From 
time  to  time  the  bureau  issues  pamphlets  entitled  Trade 
Opportunities,  which  contain,  numbered  and  catalogued, 
information  concerning  the  demand  that  exists  anywhere  for 
any  articles,  where  it  exists  and  how  it  can  be  met.  These 
pamphlets  are  distributed  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  but  also  through  mailing  lists  and  the  bureau’s  own 
agencies.  Likewise,  with  the  same  facility,  it  reverses  this 
process,  and  furnishes  information  to  firms  or  persons  abroad 
that  seek  a  market  in  the  Philippines.  Take  a  sample  or 
two  of  these  manifestations.  In  the  list  now  before  me  I 
find  these: 

“No.  106.  New  York  firm  heretofore  importing  Havana 
cigars  desires  connections  with  a  first-class  Manila  factory. 
This  firm  states  that  it  has  a  large  number  of  customers  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco;  that  it  requires  no  credit  and  is  in  a  position  to 
discount  all  invoices  shipped  to  its  address  or  the  address 
of  its  customers.  Address . Street,  New  York  City.” 

“No.  109.  An  American  firm  offers  to  purchase  for  early 
delivery  100,000  balangot  mat  squares,  determined  specifica¬ 
tions  and  prices,  and  to  assist  and  cooperate  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industry.  Address . Manila.” 

“No.  111.  Kapoc  fiber  [tree  cotton]  to  be  purchased  in 

i  Craig  and  Benitez,  p.  19. 
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orders  of  100,000  pounds  or  over  is  desired  by  a  New  York 
firm.  Address . Broadway,  New  York  City.” 

“No.  114.  A  local  concern  is  desired  to  take  over  the 
agency  for  sabutan  hats  of  a  very  good  grade  manufactured 
by  the  Non-Christian  tribes  on  the  east  coast  of  Luzon. 
Samples  may  be  inspected  at  the  Bureau  of  Commerce.” 

“No.  212.  A  flour  manufacturing  concern  in  the  United 
States  desires  to  communicate  with  local  merchants  and  im¬ 
porters.  Address  .  U.  S.  A.” 

Manufactures — Tobacco.  I  suppose  that  the  oldest  artic¬ 
ulated  industry  in  the  Islands,  next  to  shipbuilding,  is  the 
making  of  cigars,  which  dates  back  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
With  sugar  and  vegetable  oils,  conspicuously,  it  is  among 
the  few  manufacturing  enterprises  that  have  developed  fac¬ 
tory  conditions;  characteristic  Philippine  industry  being 
domiciliary.  These  great  Manila  cigar  and  cigarette  factories 
are  not  altogether  exhilarating  places,  because  of  their  em¬ 
ployment  of  young  children ;  but  in  this  respect  they  are  no 
worse  than  tobacco  factories  I  have  visited  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America;  and  in  respect  to  cleanliness  are  better. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  entertain  the  workers  with  readings,  as 
in  the  cigar  factories  of  Havana;  and  the  workers  do  not  sing, 
as  in  cigar  factories  in  some  other  regions ;  they  seem  to  find 
their  diversion  in  conversational  feats  and  in  watching  with 
very  bright  and  curious  eyes  whatever  stranger  may  appear, 
working  steadily  all  the  time.  I  had  heard  of  the  young  girls 
in  these  factories  that  could  grasp  a  handful  of  cigarettes 
and  tell  instantly,  without  counting  and  always  correctly,  the 
number  in  hand,  but  I  had  never  seen  the  strange  trick  per¬ 
formed  nor  until  my  visit  believed  in  it. 

For  generations  the  Spaniards  conducted  the  tobacco  bus¬ 
iness  of  the  Philippines  on  the  basis  of  a  monopoly.  It  came 
to  an  end  in  1882  for  a  singular,  but  illuminating,  reason. 
One  of  the  customs  of  the  officers  charged  with  the  direction 
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of  the  monopoly  was  to  flog  every  native  found  in  possession 
of  so  much  as  one  tobacco  leaf;  an  employment  easily  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  each  officer  was  paid  a  percentage 
on  the  amount  of  tobacco  produced  in  his  district,  where,  in 
accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  period  and  country,  he 
possessed  absolute  and  irresponsible  power.  In  earlier  times, 
and  under  a  sufficiency  of  Spanish  rifles,  the  floggings  pro¬ 
ceeded  prosperously.  By  1882  the  natives  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  been  flogged  enough,  and  broke  into 
riots  that  the  rifles  could  not  subdue.  It  appears  that  when 
this  fact  dawned  upon  the  Government  House  in  Manila 
something  like  panic  ensued,  for  the  revenues  of  the  monopoly 
were  exceedingly  fair  to  look  upon  and  to  spend ;  but  the 
rioting  continued,  and  the  monopoly  was  abandoned. 

Thereafter,  for  many  years,  the  tobacco  business  in  the 
Islands  suffered  extreme  depression.  It  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  reckless  adventurers  that  put  forth  promiscuous 
rubbish  under  the  name  of  Manila  cigars,  and  extinguished 
whatever  reputation  the  product  had  won.  From  this  wreck¬ 
age  the  business  was  salvaged  by  a  few  far-sighted  men  of 
Manila.  They  introduced  cooperative  effort,  drove  the  com¬ 
mercial  bandits  from  the  trade,  restored  the  name  and  fame 
of  the  Manila  cigar  and  began  to  reap  the  merited  reward 
in  the  revival  of  business.  But  its  real  restoration  came 
when  the  Philippine  government  assumed  control  of  it, 
established  invariable  standards  of  excellence,  enforced  strict 
regulations  as  to  methods  of  production  and  manufacture 
and  guaranteed  the  product  under  its  own  official  stamp. 
This  and  the  conversion  of  the  great  American  tobacco 
interests  to  free  trade  in  Philippine  tobacco  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  magical  growth  in  the  export  of  Manila 
cigars  to  the  United  States  to  be  noted  in  the  table  of  cigar 
exports  printed  in  the  Appendix.  In  1904  the  exports 
amounted  to  95,739,000  cigars,  worth  1,785,122  pesos;  in 
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1919  they  had  risen  to  392,339,000,  worth  18,157,707 
pesos. 1 2 

Embroideries.  In  the  main  the  Islands  owe  this  standard 
and  always  growing  industry  to  the  Spanish  nuns,  who  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Spanish  occupation  began  in  the  convents 
to  teach  it  (after  European  models)  to  the  Filipino  women. 
The  pupils  must  have  been  apt,  for  they  knew  something  of 
these  mysteries  before  they  had  ever  seen  a  flag  of  Spain; 
the  elaborately  decorated  garments  of  old  Moro  Datus  still 
preserved  in  distant  islands  indicate  an  art  of  long  descent. 
But  the  main  point  is  the  innate  artistic  sense  of  the  Filipino 
woman  that  found  in  these  creations  the  expression  needed 
by  all  souls  of  any  response  to  art  and  beauty.  After  a 
time  the  pupils  began  to  excel  their  instructors,  and  in  the 
end  Philippine  embroideries,  having  attained  to  a  just 
and  world-wide  fame,  surpassed  in  the  market  the  European 
originals. 

In  recent  years  factories  have  been  introduced,  for  the 
market  is  ever  expanding;  but  still  the  bulk  of  the  product 
comes  from  the  farm-houses  and  villages,  where  women  work 
upon  patterns  of  their  own  or  upon  designs  supplied  by  the 
merchants.  Whereas  it  was  long  a  business  in  chaos,  it  is 
now  rather  well  organized.  Certain  localities  have  developed 
particular  skill  along  particular  lines.  Factories  assort  their 
work  accordingly,  sending  straight  embroideries  to  this  vil¬ 
lage  and  scallop  work  to  that;  sometimes  the  same  garment 
goes  to  three  villages  before  it  is  finished.” 

In  Manila  alone  were,  in  1921,  forty  of  these  factories. 
But  the  demand  for  embroideries  was  even  then  far  beyond 
the  supply.  The  almost  startling  growth  of  the  business 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  in  1913  the  exports  of 
embroideries  amounted  to  only  176,169  pesos;  three  years 

1  Philippine  Year  Book,  1920,  pp.  160-166. 

2  Philippine  Year  Book,  1920,  pp.  177-178- 
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later  they  were  2,328,024  pesos,  and  in  1919  rose  to  6,913,004 
pesos. 

In  this  development,  also,  the  government  has  had  a  hand. 
Much  of  the  present  success  of  Philippine  embroideries  is  due 
to  the  astutely  directed  work  of  the  public  schools,  which 
teach  the  art  from  the  earliest  grades  up,  teach  it  with  pains¬ 
taking  care  and  competence.  I  suppose  that,  as  a  result, 
the  Philippine  Islands  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  artistic 
needlewomen  than  any  other  country. 

Hats.  This  is  another  domiciliary  industry,  taught  in  the 
trade  schools  and  so  surely  developing  that  the  commercial 
prophets  see  in  it,  and  not  far  off,  a  prominence  equal  to  that 
of  the  embroideries.  The  Islands  have  all  the  materials ;  hats 
are  made  here  equal  to  the  best  products  of  Panama.  In 
1919  Philippine  hat  exports,  chiefly  to  the  United  States, 
amounted  to  1,470,026  pesos. 

Sugar.  Originally,  and  until  1900,  the  sugar  produced  in 
the  Philippines  was  what  is  called  muscovado  or  unrefined 
sugar.  Development  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  forced  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  new  methods  in 
cane-growing  regions,  including  the  Philippines;  but  more 
slowly  there  than  elsewhere.  Even  so  late  as  1920  there  was 
twice  as  much  muscovado  as  centrifugal  sugar  produced  in 
the  Philippines.1  From  various  causes,  the  total  has  much 
fluctuated.  In  the  years  when  the  country  was  undergoing 
revolution,  production  always  fell  off  markedly,  and  it  has 
been  reduced  by  bad  weather  and  once  by  an  epidemic  of 
rinderpest  that  killed  80  per  cent,  of  the  carabaos.  In  1916 
the  exports  reached  375,000  tons,  the  largest  so  far  recorded. 
Two  years  later  the  industry  drifted  into  an  impasse  because 
of  the  lack  of  shipping  that  was  one  result  of  the  war.  Ships 
were  few,  rates  were  high,  the  Island  warehouses  overflowed 
with  product  and  the  business  was  threatened  with  disaster, 
when  the  Philippine  government  stepped  in,  took  charge  of 

i  Fairchild,  Philippine  Year  Book ,  1920,  pp.  150-157. 
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the  situation,  shipped  sugar  to  the  United  States  and  relieved 
the  strain. 

Mr.  George  H.  Fairchild,  the  foremost  sugar  expert  in  the 
Islands,  points  out  the  odd  fact  that  the  exports  of  sugar 
for  the  last  seven  years  of  Spanish  rule  showed  a  yearly 
average  greater  than  that  of  the  first  eleven  years  of  the 
American  occupation ;  the  one  instance,  apparently,  where 
any  branch  of  human  endeavor  made  such  a  showing.  But 
for  this  were  adequate  reasons.  For  1920  the  exports 
were  302,000  tons. 

Lumber.  The  Bureau  of  Forestry  (Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Natural  Resources)  has  on  government-owned 
land  extensive  reforestation  projects  and  likewise  through 
private  enterprises  forwards  the  planting  of  trees.  One  of 
its  benevolent  adventures  is  the  development  of  the  lumbang 
tree,  valuable  for  the  oil  it  produces.  That  the  world  learned 
of  this  Philippine  product  and  its  possibilities  is  due  entirely 
to  the  Bureau.  The  consequences  of  the  information  it 
spread  abroad  went  embarrassingly  beyond  its  own  fore¬ 
casts,  for  whereas  100,000  tons  of  the  oil  could  be  exported 
annually,  the  total  product  is  far  under  those  figures,  and 
up  to  1918  the  exports  had  not  reached  100,000  pounds. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  the  Islands  is  covered' 
with  timber,  much  of  it  commercially  valuable.  As  more 
than  99  per  cent,  of  these  resources  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  governmental  activities.  The  figures 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Bureau  has  worked  hard  and  in¬ 
telligently.  In  1900  there  were  in  all  the  Islands  not  more 
than  three  steam  saw-mills  and  these  were  of  insignificant 
capacity.  In  1920  there  were  ten  great  steam  mills  equipped 
with  the  latest  modern  machinery,  and  of  the  thirty  smaller 
mills,  each  was  more  important  than  the  three  that  existed 
before  1900.  When  the  Americans  came  no  Philippine  lum¬ 
ber  was  exported;  in  1920  it  was  being  shipped  to  many 
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lands,  including  the  United  States,  where  the  nara,  or  Philip¬ 
pine  mahogany,  was  being  made  into  much-admired  furniture. 
More  than  15,000,000  pesos  are  invested  in  the  lumber  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  Islands  and  the  annual  production  has  grown  to 
about  100,000,000  board  feet. 

Labor.  Since  industrial  development  has  no  more  than 
begun  in  the  Philippines,  the  industrial  problems  familiar 
elsewhere  cast  here  hardly  more  than  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come.  The  Labor  Bureau,  therefore,  is  in  the  primitive 
stages  of  its  work.  Labor  organization  so  far  has  only 
made  a  start.  The  country  is  agricultural,  not  industrial; 
and  at  that  it  is  a  country  of  farm-owners  and  not  of  farm- 
laborers.  Yet  in  all  this  the  inevitable  change  is  beginning. 
The  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau  for  1919,  covering  forty  of 
the  forty-five  provinces,  showed  more  than  4000  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments  to  be  employing  184,581  laborers.  The 
average  of  hours  of  daily  work  was  8.2,  which  is  less  than  I 
should  have  expected  and  less  than  in  any  other  country  of 
the  Orient.  But  the  arrangement  is  casual  and  irregular, 
and  because  there  is  so  little  labor  organization  there  is  no 
fixed  limit  to  the  work-day.  In  the  same  industry  there  will 
be  days  in  different  establishments  of  8  hours  and  days  of 
10,  12  and  in  one  instance  I  noted,  happily  rare,  of  16.  At 
the  1921  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill  to  establish  an 
8-hour  day  for  all  classes  of  employment  was  introduced, 
but  strangled  somewhere,  doubtless  because  of  influences  of 
the  kind  familiar  in  all  legislatures. 

In  general,  the  work-day  is  shorter  in  Manila  than  in  the 
provinces,  due  to  the  fact  that  Manila  is  partly  organized 
and  the  provinces  are  not;  I  noticed  in  the  provinces  that 
even  the  employees  of  the  National  Coal  Company,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  enterprise  by  which  profiteering  in  coal  is  checked, 
have  a  10-hour  day.  As  to  industrial  relations,  the  metrop¬ 
olis  has  had  some  rather  poignant  experiences  with  strikes. 
One  by  the  employees  of  the  street  railroad  lasted  three 
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months  and  was  not  always  as  peaceful  as,  from  the  Tagalog 
character,  one  might  have  been  led  to  expect;  for  novices  in 
this  kind  of  thing,  the  people  showed  a  remarkable  readiness 
to  recognize  strike  conditions  and  take  part  in  them.  In 
some  other  employments  in  the  city,  being  skilled  trades, 
organization  has  begun  or  is  advancing. 

Through  the  Labor  Bureau,  the  government  maintains  a 
factory  inspection  and  does  all  the  official  mediatory  work 
that  is  done  in  case  of  strikes;  so  far,  not  much;  for  it  does 
but  call  both  sides  before  it  for  a  conference.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  the  Legislature  of  1921  to  pass  an  act  making 
a  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  like  that  of  Kansas.  It 
passed  the  Senate  but  was  sidetracked  in  the  House,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  president  of  the  Philippine  Labor 
Congress,  who  stoutly  and  intelligently  opposed  it.  We  can 
see,  then,  the  usual  forces  beginning  to  align  themselves  for 
the  struggle  that  always  goes  with  industrial  development. 

The  Bureau  keeps  at  its  own  charge  a  lawyer  of  repute  to 
protect  the  legal  rights  of  workers.  If  one  of  these  thinks 
he  is  wronged  in  his  employment  relations,  the  Bureau’s 
attorney  first  directs  the  attention  of  the  employer  to  the 
grievance.  If  the  cause  cannot  be  adjusted  then  and  there, 
the  Bureau  takes  it  to  the  courts  without  expense  to  the 
worker.  Something  of  the  kind  would  seem  necessary  in  a 
country  where  labor  is  so  largely  unorganized.  Before  the 
American  occupation,  the  Islands,  having  no  union  of 
workers,  had  no  law  for  workers’  protection.  There  is  now 
an  employers’  liability  law,  modeled  after  that  of  one  of  the 
American  states. 

The  Bureau  functions  as  an  employment  agency.  There 
are  twelve  labor  districts  with  one  chief  and  several  subor¬ 
dinate  labor  agencies  in  each.  Employers  pay  a  small  regis¬ 
tration  fee  but  workers  register  without  charge.  Especial 
effort  is  made  to  supply  farm  labor.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Director,  labor  shortage  in  the  Islands  may  be  more  apparent 
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than  real.  He  observed  to  me  that  if  in  the  sugar  industry, 
for  instance  (that  being  the  business  from  which  most  com¬ 
plaint  is  heard),  conditions  of  work  were  as  they  are  in 
Hawaii  there  would  be  labor  enough  for  the  Philippine  fields. 
He  said  this  was  obvious  from  the  fact  that  there  were  20,000 
Filipinos  working  in  the  Hawaiian  industry.  They  received 
free  transportation,  free  quarters,  free  medicines  and  med¬ 
ical  treatment  and  earned  thirty  dollars  a  month  for  a  six-day 
working  week ;  whereas,  in  the  Philippines  the  worker  usually 
received  about  one  peso  (fifty  cents)  a  day  and  must  in  all 
ways  provide  for  himself. 

A  favorite  prescription  urged  for  the  labor  situation  in 
the  Philippines  is  the  Chinese  coolie  in  large  numbers.  It 
is  fallacious.  At  present  he  is  strictly  excluded  by  immigra¬ 
tion  laws  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is 
no  chance  that  these  will  be  relaxed  so  long  as  the  Filipinos 
control  their  own  government. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  VULTURE 

I  WAS  sitting,  one  morning  in  February,  1921,  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  when  there  came  in  a 
man  that  the  officers  declared  and  I  believed  to  be  a 
typical  Philippine  farmer.  He  was  about  thirty-two  years 
old,  cleanly  built,  about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  well 
set  up,  and  having  very  good  eyes,  a  good  head  and  a  face 
without  guile;  so  that  one  looking  him  over  felt  rather  pre¬ 
possessed  in  his  favor.  His  tint  was  darker  than  that  of 
the  city  Filipinos;  but  such  is  the  privilege  of  the  outdoor 
man  wherever  the  sun  shines  clear.  All  the  indices  of  this 
man  were  of  the  soil,  but  he  wore  clothes  of  the  European 
out,  rather  well  made  and  suggesting  a  Sunday  suit.  He 
went  erect,  with  a  certain  dignity  and  intelligent  self-respect 
that  constituted  another  point  in  his  favor,  and  when  it 
appeared  that  he  had  a  story  to  tell  I  thought  myself  for¬ 
tunate  to  hear  it. 

He  spoke  no  English,  but  his  son,  about  eight  years  old, 
was  able  to  put  into  practice  something  of  the  lessons  in 
language  he  had  received  at  the  public  school.  The  boy 
had  exceedingly  bright  eyes  that  went  all  about  the  strange 
place,  and  he  was  shy  and  self-conscious  as  anywhere  a  boy 
from  the  fields  might  be,  thrust  suddenly  into  a  crowded  and 
busy  public  office;  but  he  seemed  to  be  quick  of  wit  and  to 
have  good  manners. 

Adriano  Baetiong  was  the  name  of  the  farmer,  and  he 
dwelt  near  the  town  of  Balintawak  in  the  province  of  Rizal, 
Island  of  Luzon,  within  twenty  miles  of  Manila.  There  he 
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owned  and  tilled  one  piece  of  land  that  was  fat  and  produc¬ 
tive  and  another  not  so  good.  The  fat  land  was  worth  2000 
pesos  and  the  lean  was  worth  900;  these  being  regarded  as 
conservative  estimates. 

Like  most  of  his  fellow  cultivators,  Baetiong  was  obliged  to 
borrow  money  to  tide  him  over  the  barren  season  between 
the  crops  of  rice.1  The  practice  is  not  thrifty,  but  is  so 
deeply  rooted  that  it  will  not  be  eliminated  until  the  whole 
agricultural  system  is  changed.  Except  in  rare  instances, 
the  small  farmer  has  no  choice;  and  yet  this  need,  in  itself 
natural  enough,  is  the  doorway  of  an  astonishing  oppression, 
as  you  shall  see,  and  the  reason  why  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  the  happiest  of  countries  agriculture  is  lagging. 

On  January  1,  1920,  Baetiong  went  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Caloocan  and  sought  two  women  that  he  had  heard 
had  money  to  lend  on  reasonable  terms,  if  there  be  any  such 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  His  experiences  with  men  in  this 
ime  of  modern  business  had  not  been  such  as  to  cause  him 
any  delight,  and  he  had  a  notion  that  women  might  be  will¬ 
ing  to  stop  somewhere  short  of  wringing  the  last  drop  of 
blood  from  the  body  of  the  debtor.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  necessary  to  give  here  the  names  of  these  women ;  wre  will 
call  one  Rosa  and  the  other  Lucinda.  From  the  twro  he  bor¬ 
rowed  500  pesos  for  one  year  at  20  per  cent.,  and  signed  a 
document  that  he  took  to  be  a  receipt  and  obligation.  Later 
in  the  same  month  he  borrowed  from  the  same  women  sixty 
pesos  more,  to  run  with  the  original  note.  In  due  season  he 
planted  his  rice,  cultivated  it,  had  an  excellent  increase  and 
a  good  harvest,  and  sold  the  product  at  a  fair  price.  On 
January  1,  1921,  mindful  of  his  contract,  he  presented  him¬ 
self  before  Rosa,  cash  in  hand,  and  desired  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  of  his  debt. 

i“From  time  to  time  immemorial  the  small  cultivators  have  been 
dependent  on  the  large  proprietors  for  advances  of  money  or  food  and 
seed,  if  not  of  both,  during  the  cropless  season.” — J.  A.  Le  Roy,  Philip¬ 
pine  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  p.  72. 
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“Go  to  Lucinda,”  observed  this  lady  when  he  had  ex¬ 
plained  his  errand.  “She  receives  all  the  funds.” 

At  Lucinda’s  house  he  told  his  story  and  held  out  the 
ready  cash. 

“Why  do  you  come  here?”  says  Lucinda,  acidly.  “Go 
to  Rosa;  she  keeps  all  the  books  and  looks  out  for  the  bus¬ 
iness.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it.” 

He  tramped  back  to  Rosa’s  house,  but  with  a  show  of  in¬ 
dignation  she  refused  to  parley  with  him.  “I  have  told  you 
to  settle  with  Lucinda,”  she  said.  “Don’t  bother  me. 
Lucinda  does  all  the  business.” 

When  in  this  manner  he  had  been  passed  from  one  to 
another  that  day  and  the  next  he  perceived  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  plot  to  deprive  him  of  his  property  and  ran  post¬ 
haste  to  a  lawyer.  Being  now  well  counseled,  he  deposited 
the  money,  principal  and  interest,  with  the  man  of  law,  who 
wrote  to  the  money-lenders  to  notify  them  that  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  full  payment  of  the  account.  To  this  they 
made  no  reply.  He  then  looked  up  the  document  Baetiong 
had  signed  and  found,  as  he  had  surmised,  that  it  was  of  the 
variety  pleasantly  known  in  the  Islands  as  “cut-throat”  but 
more  delicately  designated  in  the  law  as  pacto  de  retro, 
the  essence  of  it  being  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  Baetiong ’s  prop¬ 
erty  to  these  two  perfect  business  ladies  if  principal  and 
interest  should  not  be  paid  on  January  1,  1921 ;  and  it  was 
now  past  the  middle  of  the  month.  By  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  therefore,  Baetiong  stood  to  lose  2900  pesos  for  an 
advance  of  160.  There  being  no  potent  remedy  in  the  law, 
the  attorney  was  wise  enough  to  take  the  case  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Bureau,  which  undertook  to  rescue  Baetiong  from 
his  lady  friends  and,  I  hope,  succeeded. 

If  so,  he  was  indeed  a  fortunate  farmer;  for  thousands  of 
others  have  by  this  strange  and  apparently  indefensible 
operation  lost  their  all.  Yet  there  is  nothing  illegal  about 
it;  on  the  contrary,  the  women  were  wholly  within  the  law 
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and  justified  in  all  they  did.  Facto  de  retro  is  a  surviv¬ 
ing  relic  of  the  Spanish  occupation  the  Americans  have  failed 
to  eliminate.  It  was  recognized  in  the  Spanish  civil  code 
and  is  said  to  have  assisted  handily  in  the  building  of  many 
a  fair  Spanish  fortune;  but  to  the  native  farmer  it  has  been 
part  of  a  huge  system  of  wrong  that  has  so  far  made  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Philippines  mere  galling  slavery.  Nothing 
else  has  so  effectively  kept  these  “Your  Oriental  Eden-Isles”  1 
from  realizing  their  destiny. 

For  the  soil  is  little  short  of  marvelous;  except  for  moun¬ 
tain  and  swamp,  most  of  it,  being  volcanic,  is  fertile  above 
the  average  of  earth’s  crust;  so  fertile  that  so  much  of  it  as 
can  be  reached  by  one  man’s  hoe  may  be  enough  to  yield 
him  support.  The  average  size  of  a  cultivated  farm  in  the 
Philippines  is  only  l1/^  hectares  or  3.10  acres.  The  total 
cultivated  area  in  1917  was  6,039,445  acres.  The  population 
was  10,350,730,  and  with  such  a  soil  and  such  a  climate  could 
as  easily  have  been  100,000,000.  Compared  with  its  possibil¬ 
ities,  little  of  this  fertile  surface  is  cultivated;  and  where 
tillage  is  to  be  seen  it  is  often  of  a  nature  to  cause  pain  to  the 
Western  agriculturist.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  world’s 
great  potential  commissariats,  and  so  far  the  world  has  but 
little  benefit  from  it. 

But  the  truth  is  that  for  none  of  this  is  the  native  justly 
to  he  blamed,  whatever  efforts  may  be  made  to  cast  the  fault 
upon  him.  It  is  hut  an  evil  inheritance  laid  on  the  Islands 
of  which  the  brunt  seems  to  be  borne  chiefly  by  the  farmers 
and  upon  them  to  come  with  a  wide  range  of  afflictions.  The 
Spaniards,  who  planted  the  seeds  of  modem  culture  and 
fought  so  valiantly  against  heathen  religions,  did  next  to 
nothing  for  economic  betterment.2  In  1898  there  was 

i  Tennyson’s  phrase  about  the  Philippines :  To  Ulysses,  Stanza  10. 

2 “It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  Filipino  has  been  affected  by  the 
centuries  of  Spanish  sovereignty  far  less  on  his  material  side  than  he 
has  on  his  spiritual.” — Craig  and  Bepitez,  p.  12. 

“The  material  surroundings  of  the  Filipino  before  the  arrival  of 
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scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  Archipelago  that  had  seen  any  kind 
of  a  plow  but  a  crooked  stick.  With  this  and  with  the 
patient  carabao,  the  husbandman  was  able  to  produce  some 
quantity  of  rice,  of  sugar,  of  hemp,  or  of  tobacco,  and 
thereby  to  live.  What  would  you  more? 

To  the  production  on  a  great  scale  of  certain  standard 
world  necessities,  sugar,  rice,  hemp,  copra,  and  for  the 
production  of  tobacco,  the  world’s  prime  luxury,  soil  and 
climate  here  are  perfectly  adapted;  and  yet  the  realization 
of  these  advantages  is  so  far  off  that,  as  to  rice,  for  example, 
the  Islands  must  make  imports  to  meet  their  own  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  people’s  staple  food. 

Why  this  is,  a  glance  at  any  average  Philippine  rice-field 
will  show  well  enough.  Say  that  it  is  lowland  rice,  as  most 
of  it  is,  there  will  be  one  crop  a  year  where  with  ease  there 
might  be  two.  Primitive  machinery  and  archaic  methods 
waste  labor  and  time  in  a  manner  saddening  to  view.  Rice 
grows  in,  and  by  reason  of,  water;  here  will  be  seen  no 
irrigation  except  the  summer  rainfalls.  To  conserve  these, 
the  fields  are  made  half  the  size  of  a  city  lot,  each  walled 
about  with  a  low  rampart  of  mud.  With  the  coming  of 
winter  the  rains  cease;  as  there  is  no  water  then,  the  land 
is  cropped  but  half  the  year. 

I  have  found  no  other  industry  that  seems  to  involve  so 
much  painful  and  dredging  toil  as  rice-growing  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands.  The  rain  as  it  falls  is  held  by  the  mud  walls 
until  each  field  is  a  swamp.  In  the  seed-plot  near  by  the 
farmer  has  sprouted  his  rice  plants.  Now,  with  his  carabao 
and  the  crude  implements  of  his  ancestors,  he  wades  into  the 
morass  of  his  fields,  always  sunk  to  his  knees  or  beyond,  and 
churns  mud  and  water  into  a  black  paste.  When  this  is 
sufficiently  slab,  he  and  his  family,  if  so  be  that  he  has  one, 
proceed  to  plant  these  rice  sprouts,  one  stalk  at  a  time.  It 

the  Spaniards  were  in  nearly  every  way  quite  as  they  are  to-day.” — 
Barrows,  p.  106. 
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is  even  so;  with  cruel  bending  of  the  hack  and  with  fingers 
groping  in  the  slime,  must  each  separate  stalk  be  rooted. 

Similarly,  when  suns  and  winds  have  given  the  increase 
and  the  head  of  rice  is  full,  the  harvesting  must  be  done, 
you  might  say,  a  stalk  at  a  time.  The  rains  have  ceased, 
now;  the  water  is  gone,  the  soils  are  dry,  and  with  stout 
knife  or  sickle  in  hand  the  farmer  enters  the  field,  grasps 
a  handful  of  stalks  and  cuts  them;  work  a  sailor  would 
call  no  better  than  man-killing.  Then,  being  garnered,  be¬ 
hold  it  threshed  with  flails  as  wheat  was  by  Abraham,  B.  C. 
2000,  and  in  the  last  stage  hulled  with  a  wooden  mortar  and 
wooden  pestle,  in  itself  a  sour  and  heart-breaking  task. 

Thus  is  the  staple  of  food  obtained.  Yet  all  these 
processes  can  be  performed  by  machinery;  can  be  and  are. 
With  machinery  on  some  farms  the  soil  is  plowed,  the  rice 
planted,  the  grain  harvested,  threshed  and  hulled ;  with 
machinery  as  good  and  as  recently  designed  as  any  in  the 
world.  I  have  seen  the  best  type  of  American  tractors  haul¬ 
ing  American  gang-plows  through  the  fields,  American 
harvesting-machines  reaping  the  abounding  crop,  American 
threshers  pouring  out  the  rivers  of  grain.  There  are  farms 
that  have  introduced  artificial  and  controlled  irrigation,  and 
thereby  produce  two  crops  a  year  as  surely  as  once  they  pro¬ 
duced  one. 

Why,  then,  is  agriculture  in  general  so  backward  in  these 
Islands,  and  why,  instead  of  exporting  a  surplus  of  rice,  is 
it  necessary  each  year  to  import  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
nation’s  consumption?  Why  do  not  these  Islands  function 
in  feeding  the  world  as  climate  and  soil  indicate  they  should  ? 
In  particular,  why  does  not  every  farm  have  tractors,  har¬ 
vesters,  threshers  and  controlled  irrigation? 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  certain  indigenous  evils  to  offset  the 
prolific  good;  we  must  not  think  that  here  alone  nature  has 
made  her  gifts  all  on  one  pattern.  Typhoons  sometimes 
cause  losses  to  copra  <and  hemp  farmers.  There  used  to  be  a 
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left-over  variation  of  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  being 
inconceivable  swarms  of  locusts  that  seemed  to  come  of  a 
sudden  from  nowhere  to  darken  for  a  period  the  sun  in 
heaven,  to  advance  as  an  army  of  destruction  upon  all  green 
things  and  to  leave  behind  it  the  blackness  of  desolation ;  but 
the  able  Agricultural  Bureau  has  combated  and  routed  this 
evil.  There  used  also  to  be  periodical  afflictions  of  rinder¬ 
pest,  the  mysterious  disease  of  animals;  and  when  it  was  at 
its  height  carabaos  would  die  daily  by  hundreds  and  many  a 
poor  farmer  would  find  himself  all  but  naked  to  the  world; 
for  to  the  small-way  farmer  the  carabao  is  the  sum  of  all  his 
possessions.  Even  the  very  richness  of  the  soil  produces  an 
entry  of  its  own  for  the  debit  side,  for  it  makes  life  easy  and 
replies  with  mute  but  convincing  eloquence  to  pleas  for  the 
thrift  and  prudence  that  in  northern  climates  are  automatic 
results,  even  when  we  regard  them  piously  as  our  own  great 
and  marvelous  virtues.  I  mean  that  when  a  farmer  can  move 
upon  a  strip  of  land,  put  it  to  hemp,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  raise  enough  to  support  himself  for  a  year  in  idleness ; 
when  he  can  repeat  the  process,  or  believes  he  can  repeat  it, 
world  without  end;  to  lecture  him  assiduously  about  the 
beauties  of  ceaseless  toil  seems,  in  a  hot  climate,  rather  a 
needless  affliction.  This  was  once  the  case  in  some  of  the 
provinces,  certainly.  We  can  to  this  day  observe  it.  As,  for 
instance,  many  of  the  Islands  are  heavily  and  wealthily 
wooded.  One  can,  to-day,  steam  along  their  coasts  and  see 
place  after  place  some  wandering  planter  has  cleared,  from 
which  he  has  raised  a  crop  or  two  and  from  which  he  has 
departed,  resigning  the  patch  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  jungle, 
always  advancing  upon  it  with  astonishing  rapidity.1 

But  all  these  conditions,  when  we  have  given  them  the  ut¬ 
most  weight  demanded  by  prejudice  or  interest,  fall  a  fathom 
short  of  solving  the  riddle  of  agricultural  slackness  in  the 

i  The  process  is  so  well  recognized  that  it  has  its  own  name.  It  is 
called  in  the  native  dialect  “  ‘cwingm.’  ” 
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Philippines.  Two  great  reasons,  much  beyond  all  these,  have 
no  relation,  as  outsiders  always  assume,  to  any  hopeless  in¬ 
competence  or  conservatism  among  the  people,  who  have 
shown  that  they  will  use  a  gang-plow  or  anything  else  new 
and  effective  if  they  have  but  the  fair  chance  to  use  it.  But, 
first,  the  Islands,  everywhere  and  in  all  their  .economic  rela¬ 
tions  and  aspects,  suffer  a  lack  of  man-power.  There  is  not 
enough  labor  to  clear  the  forests,  open  the  soil,  build  the 
sluices,  dam  the  streams,  plant  and  rear  the  harvests. 
Throughout  the  great  island  world  of  the  South  Seas,  of  which 
the  Philippines  may  be  deemed  a  part,  throughout  this 
marvelous  El  Dorado  of  another  generation,  it  is  the  same 
story;  all  Oceanica  suffers  the  same  want.  With  enough  labor, 
the  prospects  of  wealth  in  all  these  happy  regions  are  bound¬ 
less,  as  the  Germans  show.ed  in  their  brief  and  bloody  in¬ 
cursion;  and  without  labor  there  is  to  be  seen  chiefly  silent 
forests  and  unpeopled  plains. 

So  long  as  there  are  small  fields  in  Philippine  rice-growing, 
the  use  of  machinery  will  be  impossible;  so  long  as  there  is 
no  controlled  irrigation,  there  will  be  small  fields;  so  long 
as  there  is  insufficient  labor,  there  will  be  little  controlled 
irrigation. 

But,  next,  even  if  there  were  enough  of  man-power  the 
Philippines  could  never  be  in  a  state  of  normal  productivity 
so  long  as  the  farmer  should  be  the  victim  of  the  strange  and 
cruel  system  of  credits  that  bows  him  to  the  earth  today, 
and  of  which  the  experiences  of  Adriano  Baetiong  were  but 
one  example  in  a  million.  With  intelligence  and,  I  think, 
some  success,  the  government  has  applied  itself  to-  the  problem 
of  increasing  production.  It  will  never  solve  its  production 
problem  until  it  makes  agriculture  safe  and  profitable;  and 
agriculture  will  be  neither  until  the  loan  vulture  is  driven 
from  its  heart. 

Observe  that  this  is  a  country  of  peasant  proprietors;  it 
should  be,  therefore,  like  France,  a  country  of  peasant  pros- 


Plowing  a  rice  field  with  the  patient  carabao 


A  tractor  at  work  on  a  Philippine  farm 
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perity.  A  larger  percentage  of  farmers  own  their  farms 
than  in  the  United  States.  Four  in  five  of  the  Philippine 
farms  are  cultivated  by  their  owners.  Where  there  is  ten¬ 
ancy,  the  rent  is  in  produce  four  times  as  often  as  in  money. 
The  small  size  of  the  farms,  averaging  about  one  seventeenth 
of  the  average  farm  in  America,  is  not  important;  products 
and  conditions  are  different.  A  small  farm  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  if  properly  worked,  may  easily  be  more  profitable  than 
a  half -section  in  America.  At  least,  it  has  been  proved  many 
times  and  incontestably  that,  given  any  reasonably  fair 
chance,  the  proprietors  of  these  small  farms  can  achieve  ex¬ 
cellent  profits,  and  that  they  have  not  such  a  chance  and  will 
not  have  so  long  as  the  vulture  is  tolerated. 

I  may  not  deny  that  both  the  origin  and  strange  dominion 
of  this  foul  bird  have  relation  to  the  Filipino’s  lack  of  thrift. 
Thriftless  he  had  been  born,  thriftless  he  continued ;  he  had 
never  been  taught  nor  counseled  to  be  anything  else.  To 
borrow  money  to  carry  him  over  the  cropless  months  was  a 
system  he  had  inherited ;  the  colossal  frauds  involved  in  that 
system  were  protected  and  even  encouraged  by  the  law. 
What  could  he  do  ?  All  his  days  he  dwelt  in  a  state  of  prac¬ 
tical  bondage  to  his  creditors,  sometimes  actually  delivering 
to  them  his  body  wThen  he  could  no  longer  meet  their  demands 
and  becoming  for  the  rest  of  his  life  their  indentured  serf. 
No  reform  of  these  abominations  was  likely  under  Spanish 
rule ;  but  the  strange  fact  is  that  in  the  long  period  of  Amer¬ 
ican  occupation  and  government  that  closed  in  1916  almost 
nothing  was  done  to  end  a  condition  so  ruinous  and  degrad¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  blot  on  the  American  regime  I  know  not  how  to 
excuse,  and  might  seem  to  indicate  some  caution  in  our  habit 
of  free  criticism  of  other  governments;  for  if  we  could  not 
abolish  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  robbery,  one  might  well 
inquire  what  of  benefit  could  we  perform?  We  were  to  teach 
to  these  lowly  and  unlettered  children  of  nature  the  mysteries 
of  wise  and  efficient  government.  Surely,  little  tuition  in 
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such  abstruse  secrets  could  pertain  to  the  long,  cold  neglect 
of  this  most  hideous  wrong.  True  enough,  in  the  last  days  of 
American  control,  May  1,  1916,  was  passed  what  was  called 
a  usury  law  (Act  No.  2658),  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
Islands;  but  it  was  of  the  order  of  merely  farcical  law-mak¬ 
ing  that  aggravates  an  original  offense.  It  could  check  in  no 
way  the  practices  of  the  usurers.  By  oversight  or  design,  it 
contained  the  spineless  provision  that  usurious  interest  must 
be  paid  before  proceedings  could- be  taken,  and  on  conviction 
the  punishment  was  no  more  than  a  fine  of  twice  the  amount 
of  the  interest.  If  the  law-giver  that  produced  this  device 
had  sought  to  protect  and  encourage  the  vultures,  I  know  not 
how  he  could  have  been  more  effective  in  their  behalf. 

Interest  in  the  Islands  had  been  whatever  the  lender  could 
extort  and  the  borrower  could  not  evade.  The  law  now  fixed 
it  at  12  per  cent,  for  loans  on  real  estate  and  14  per  cent,  for 
others.  In  view  of  what  (as  you  shall  see  in  a  moment)  was 
actually  charged,  this  provision  seems  to  be  the  acme  of 
legislative  humor. 

To  nullify  this  act  was  the  simplest  of  child  ’s  play.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  money-lenders  have  a  lawyer  that  is  also  a  notary. 
When  an  unfortunate  farmer  comes  to  them  for  money,  they 
prepare  a  document  setting  forth  that  an  amount  in  cash  and 
certain  cavans  of  palay  1  have  been  borrowed,  to  be  repaid 
without  interest  at  harvest-time;  usually  some  six  months 
away,  as  it  is  at  the  season  half-way  between  harvests  that 
the  farmer’s  need  grows  great.  In  point  of  fact,  interest  has 
already  been  charged  and  collected;  for  under  the  guise  of 
notary  fees  the  lawyer  has  garnered  from  10  to  15  pesos  for 
each  100  pesos  in  the  loan.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  palay 
said  to  have  been  advanced  is  wholly  imaginary.  There  has 
been  no  transaction  in  palay.  The  palay  alleged  to  have  been 
borrowed  is  really  additional  interest  on  the  money  lent,  and 

iA  cavan  is  57^  kilograms,  or  about  116  pounds,  of  rice.  Palay  is 
unhulled  rice. 
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it  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  with  this  liberal  opening,  the 
possibilities  of  usury  are  almost  illimitable. 

In  practice,  it  is  usual  to  extort  in  this  way  30  cavans  of 
palay  for  each  100  pesos  in  the  loan.  If  this  is  valued  at 
the  top  of  the  market,  say  at  7.50  pesos  a  cavan,  the  real  in¬ 
terest  on  a  loan  of  100  pesos  is  225  per  cent. 

I  have  become  somewhat  inured  to  impositions  and  extor¬ 
tions  practised  upon  the  farmer,  for  these  are  the  rule  around 
the  world;  but  I  have  not  found  elsewhere  anything  so 
appalling  as  this.  In  many  other  countries  the  farmer  may  be 
compared  to  a  man  whom  brigands  have  bound  while  they 
take  his  purse  and  watch;  but  here  they  take  all  that  he  has 
on  his  person,  then  all  he  has  at  home  and  then  chain  him 
as  a  slave. 

With  much  cunning  the  varying  price  of  pfilay  (according 
to  the  time  that  elapsed  since  the  harvest)  is  used  to  increase 
these  illegitimate  revenues.  Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  a 
farmer  has  borrowed  100  pesos  in  money  and  agrees  to  pay 
therefor  50  cavans  of  palay,  these  to  represent  principal 
and  interest.  When  the  term  of  the  loan  expires  he  is  able 
to  pay  only  25  cavans  of  palay  instead  of  50  and  asks  for  the 
rest  an  extension  of  time.  The  lender  agrees  to  this  but 
avoids  the  mention  of  a  definite  date.  At  the  time  of  the 
harvest  the  palay  may  be  worth  2  pesos  a  cavan.  Six  months 
later  it  has  risen  to  7.50  pesos.  It  is  then  that  the  creditor 
demands  payment  on  threat  of  closing  the  mortgage,  which 
has  been  drawn  to  cover  everything  the  debtor  owns,  land, 
house,  tools,  carabao,  cart,  kettles,  pans  and  all  else.  He  is 
wholly  unable  to  pay  now,  this  debtor,  the  25  cavans  he  owes 
because  this  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  year  for  him.  There¬ 
fore  a  compromise  and  a  new  agreement  are  effected  whereby 
the  unpaid  balance  of  25  cavans  is  valued  at  7.50  pesos,  the 
prevailing  market  price;  so  that  the  debtor  now  owes  187.50 
pesos.  At  the  price  of  palay  when  the  original  loan  was  con¬ 
tracted,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  94  cavans. 
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When,  at  the  next  harvest,  he  has  palay  and  endeavors  to 
pay  some  of  it  on  account  it  is  worth  but  2  pesos  a  cavan  and 
on  this  basis  he  pays  30  cavans.  This  reduces  his  indebted¬ 
ness  to  127.50  pesos.  When  the  between-harvest  season  has 
returned  and  palay  is  again  worth  7.50  pesos  the  creditor 
presses  for  payment,  figuring  the  debt  at  64  cavans.  This 
at  the  market  rate  would  be  worth  480  pesos.  The  creditor 
can  pay  nothing  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  when  again  he 
has  palay  and  pays  of  it,  let  us  say,  40  cavans  on  account,  he 
may  find  that  these  are  reckoned  to  be  worth  only  80  pesos 
and  on  an  original  loan  of  100  pesos  he  is  now  deemed  to  owe 
400,  having  in  the  meantime  paid  130. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  the  process  in  use  in 
thousands  of  instances,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  system  of 
European  serfdom  in  the  darkest  of  the  Dark  Ages  was  on 
all  accounts  preferable. 

Other  varieties  of  these  processes  exist.  Thus  takalanan 
is  a  contract  whereby  the  tenant  agrees  to  repay  each  2  pesos 
received  as  a  loan  from  the  landlord  in  one  cavan  of  pal.ay 
after  the  harvest.  If  the  payment  is  demanded  when  palay 
is  at  its  highest  price  the  interest  is  equal  to  250  per  cent,  a 
year. 

Talindua  is  a  contract  whereby  the  tenant  borrows  two 
cavans  of  palay  at  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  year 
(planting-time)  and  returns  3  cavans  after  the  harvest.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  a  year. 

Pasanod  is  like  takalanan,  except  that  the  tenant  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  borrow  whether  he  wishes  to  or  does  not. 

Poor  farmers  must  often  rent  their  carabaos  from  a  land¬ 
lord  or  broker  or  lender;  the  purchase  price  of  these  animals 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  a  man  with  a  small  farm.  In 
that  case  the  common  trick  is  to  select  a  beast  so  old  it  is 
likely  to  die  on  the  borrower’s  hands,  when  he  is  charged 
with  the  full  price  of  a  young  carabao  and  finds  that  he  has 
given  a  lien  on  his  possessions  that  leaves  him  without  re- 
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course.  In  many  regions  the  power  of  the  landlord  or  pro- 
fessional  money-lender  is  so  great  that  the  outraged  and 
defrauded  farmer  or  tenant  dares  not  complain.  So  far  as 
he  knows,  the  man  that  has  wronged  him  this  year  is  the  only 
possible  source  of  the  money  he  must  have  next  year. 
Tradition  and  experience  are  against  any  suggestion  that  the 
weak  have  any  rights.  In  the  days  of  the  Spanish  adminis¬ 
tration  the  rich  and  the  powerful  were  the  intangible  lords 
of  the  earth.  The  idea  of  a  law  that  protects  the  feeble  and 
obscure  is  on  its  way,  doubtless,  to  these  distant  lands;  but 
it  has  not  arrived  yet,  and  I  was  not  always  sure  that  the 
American  administration  had  accelerated  it. 

In  Luzon,  some  years  ago,  a  landowner  sold  to  a  tenant  a 
carabao  at  180  pesos  for  which  the  tenant  agreed  to  pay  180 
cavans  of  palay.  Three  years  passed,  and  the  tenant  had 
been  able  to  pay  only  129  cavans.  The  landlord,  seeing  that 
the  next  rice  harvest  promised  to  be  good,  demanded  the 
balance  of  the  account.  As  the  tenant  could  not  meet  the 
demand  at  once,  the  landlord  took  the  ease  to  court  where 
judgment  was  entered  and  the  tenant  was  ordered  to  pay  the 
debt,  plus  court  fees.  When  the  writ  was  put  into  execution, 
the  carabao  was  seized  and  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction. 
Because  of  his  great  influence  the  landlord  was  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  higher  bid  than  his  own  and  bought  in  the  carabao 
at  100  pesos.  The  palay  the  tenant  still  owed  the  landlord, 
figured  at  3.15  pesos  a  cavan  (an  average  price),  was  worth 
159.02  pesos  and,  as  the  carabao  at  the  sale  brought  only  100 
pesos,  the  tenant  owed  59.02  pesos,  which  the  court  held  him 
obliged  to  pay.  At  3.15  a  cavan,  he  had  already  paid  406.35 
pesos  for  a  carabao  valued  at  180. 

Renters  must  borrow  from  their  landlords;  not  from  any 
other  source.  When  payment  is  made  in  palay,  the  usual 
medium  (since  it  is  a  currency  beautifully  elastic  to  the 
lender’s  profits),  the  landlord  applies  his  own  measuring  im¬ 
plements  to  the  mass  and  announces  the  result  to  his  own 
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satisfaction,  which  must  perforce  satisfy  likewise  the  poor 
debtor.  If,  after  all  these  extractions,  there  seems  still  to  be 
any  blood  left  in  his  corpse  an  agent  of  the  landlord  may 
produce  a  gambling  device  and  secure  the  rest  through  an 
appeal  to  the  national  weakness.1 

When  to  these  evil  conditions  are  added  the  deeds  of  what 
are  called  title-jumpers,  the  modem  banditti  that  go  about 
the  country  laying  claim,  to  land  they  do  not  own,  it  will  be 
seen  that  agriculture  in  the  Philippine  Islands  proceeds  under 
difficulties.  Instead  of  wondering  that  the  total  product 
from  their  soil  is  so  small,  we  should  wonder  that  it  is  so 
great;  and  surely  a  people  that  will  persist  in  the  face  of  all 
these  hardships  cannot  be  accused  justly  of  lack  of  stamina. 
I  do  not  know  that  in  this  respect  even  the  crofters  of  Scot¬ 
land  have  done  better. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  against  these  manifold  iniquities 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  carries  on  a  brave  and  ceaseless 
struggle,  but  the  system  is  too  old  and  too  profitable ;  nothing 
in  this  world  that  yields  250  per  cent,  profit  will  be  easily 
suppressed.  The  Bureau  has  recommended,  pleaded  for  and 
demanded  a  law  that  would  enlarge  the  operations  of  its  ex¬ 
cellent  Rural  Credits  Division,  and  thus  give  the  farmer 
everywhere  for  the  financing  he  needs  some  other  source  than 
the  greedy  money-lender;  but  at  session  after  session  the 
reform  fails  in  one  house  or  the  other.  Yet  the  situation  is 
not  different  from  that  existing  in  every  other  country;  it  is 
like  eliminating  the  great  financial  interests  from  American 
politics,  or  the  brewery  interests  from  English,  or  the  iron 
and  steel  from  German.  Yet  we  should  understand  that 
until  this  is  done  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  farmer  is  re¬ 
leased  from  the  claw  and  beak  of  the  vulture,  agricultural 
production  will  be  far  below  normail;  and  rice,  the  sta- 

1  Mr.  Le  Roy  and  other  observers  have  deemed  this  vice  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  he  one  of  the  by-products  of  the  usury  system.  If  the  Span¬ 
iards  did  not  introduce  it,  they  certainly  did  nothing  to  check  it. 
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pie  food  of  the  people,  will  continue  to  be  imported. 

All  this  time  the  strange  fact  remains  that  ample  machinery 
has  been  provided  to  end  most  of  these  evils ;  for,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  a  former  chapter,  the  Philippines  have  a  system  of  rural 
credits  antedating  that  of  the  United  States,  and  much  better. 
They  have,  in  fact,  two  systems,  either  of  which,  if  applied, 
would  end  agricultural  usury. 

Rural  credits  as  a  government  institution  date  from  1916, 
the  previous  session  of  the  Legislature  having  passed  the 
necessary  authorization  in  Act  No.  2508.  The  machinery  it 
set  up  is  well  enough ;  nothing  is  lacking  except  that  it  shall 
be  made  to  revolve.  Farmers  are  authorized  to  form  rural 
credit  associations  or  groups  of  not  fewer  than  fifteen  mem¬ 
bers,  choosing  by  ballot  their  directors  and  other  officers.  A 
member  that  wishes  a  loan  must  fill  in  a  blank  application 
describing  his  land,  and  the  uses  to  which  he  purposes  to  put 
the  money.  With  this  he  offers  either  a  mortgage  on  his 
land  or  more  often  his  note  indorsed  by  two  responsible 
guarantors.  This  the  directors  consider.  If  they  find  it 
approvable,  they  indorse  it  in  the  name  of  the  association 
and  on  it  lend  the  association’s  money  to  the  farmer,  or  en¬ 
deavor  to  borrow  it  for  him  from  outside  sources.  Interest 
on  such  loans  is  fixed  at  10  per  cent.,  which  is  2  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  rate  allowed  in  the  comical  usury  law  and 
about  one  tenth  of  the  average  rate  obtained  by  the  money 
lender. 

Organization  was  made  as  simple  as  might  be  and  still 
provide  safety.  All  the  associations  must  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Credits,  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  one  of  the  best  managed  of  all  the  bureaus  of  the 
government.  Incorporation  was  allowed  whenever  there  was 
a  nominal  capital  of  so  much  as  500  pesos,  with  one  half  of 
it  paid  in.  Sometimes,  where  the  members  were  manifestly 
honest  and  of  substance,  they  were  allowed  upon  even  slen¬ 
derer  beginnings  to  launch  their  little  boat.  A  rural  credit 
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association  started  at  San  Remigio,  province  of  Antique 
with  a  capital  of  94  pesos  ($47).  Two  years  later  it  had 
10,000  pesos  capital  and  17,000  pesos  of  deposits. 

On  December  31,  1920,  there  were  in  the  Islands  528  of 
these  associations,  an  increase  of  109  in  the  year,  having  out 
nearly  2,000,000  pesos  of  loans.  They  had  82,000  members, 
670,000  pesos  of  total  capital,  16,000  borrowers  and  1500 
depositors.  Twenty  of  these  associations  had  each  more  than 
20,000  pesos  lent,  and  fifty  had  each  as  much  as  10,00c).1 
There  was  no  room  left  to  doubt  the  excellence  of  the 
system.  In  one  year  these  associations  had  saved  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  interest  a  sum  approximating  2,000,000  pesos,  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  all  the  loans  they  had  out ;  for  at  the 
average  rates  of  interest  gleaned  by  the  money-lenders  from 
all  sources  these  members  would  have  paid  2,200,000  pesos  in 
interest,  whereas  by  this  system  they  paid  only  200,000. 

The  largest  of  the  associations  was  made  up  of  the  farmers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Munoz,  the  site  of  the  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School,  being  encouraged  and  partly  officered 
by  the  students.  This  in  a  few  months  had  driven  out  of  the 
district  a  horde  of  money-lenders  that  had  previously  financed 
the  rice  crop  at  200  to  300  per  cent.;  whereas  the  associa¬ 
tion  now  performed  this  function  at  10  per  cent.  But  every¬ 
where  the  beneficial  operation  of  a  well-meant  system  was 
maimed  and  halt  because  of  the  lack  of  means.  Nothing  else 
stood  between  agriculture  and  its  emancipation.  The  rural 

lWIt  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  no  serious  irregularities 
have  been  committed,  only  occasionally  it  has  been  necessary  to  correct 
or  prevent  such  errors  as  loans  to  friends  or  relatives,  as  fear  to  offend 
borrowers  by  insisting  on  prompt  repayment  of  loans,  as  directors 
quarreling  over  politics  or  personal  differences,  and  similar  ills  that 
the  whole  human  race  is  heir  to.  It  is  no  small  task  to  harmonize  tbe 
different  elements  in  a  community  that  has  never  cooperated  in  any¬ 
thing.  The  fact  that  it  is  being  done,  and  that  the  older  associations 
really  understand  the  benefits  of  cooperation  and  discipline,  is  very 
creditable  to  the  members,  officers  and  the  advising  agents.” — Report  of 
A.  W.  Prautsch,  Chief  of  Rural  Credits  Division,  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
1920. 
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credit  law  provided  no  capital ;  the  associations  were  depend¬ 
ent  upon  their  own  meager  funds  or  upon  what  they  could 
borrow  from  outsiders;  and  in  many  regions  the  power  of 
the  organized  money-lenders  overawed  persons  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  willing  to  accept  the  farmers’  notes. 
Two  million  pesos  in  loans  was  a  negligible  amount,  con¬ 
sidered  as  any  remedy  for  the  existing  evil.  It  was  no 
more  than  a  finger-post  to  the  road  by  which  the  crops  of 
the  Islands  might  be  brought  to  something  like  the  soil’s 
fecundity.  All  that  was  needed  was  more  money  to  lend. 
In  1918  the  government  appropriated  1,000,000  pesos  for 
general  agricultural  relief  and  the  Bureau  was  able  to  divert 
some  of  this  to  rural  credit  purposes,  but  the  amount  was 
too  trivial  to  work  any  real  results. 

To  further  thrift  and  add  to  the  working  capital,  the 
Rural  Credit  Division  has  devised  thrift  certificates  similar 
to  those  that  became  familiar  in  the  United  States  while  the 
Great  War  was  in  progress.  They  are  purchasable  at  3.75 
pesos,  to  be  worth  5  pesos  in  five  years.  In  1921  they  were 
beginning  to  attract  attention  from  the  masses  of  a  people  to 
whom  any  form  of  thrift  was  a  novelty;  but  it  was  evident 
years  would  pass  before  such  an  expedient  would  yield  any 
considerable  income.  What  was  needed  was  an  appropriation 
from  the  Legislature  to  furnish  a  working  capital ;  with  this, 
in  a  short  time  the  system  would  so  develop  itself  that  it 
would  become  self-sustaining.  Up  to  1921  the  power  of  the 
usurers  had  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Legislature  from 
appropriating  a  sufficient  sum  for  this,  but  it  might  be  said 
that  a  beginning  had  been  made. 

Meanwhile,  if  examples  were  required,  they  were  avail¬ 
able  and  of  a  nature,  one  might  think,  to  supply  all  needed 
argument.  The  town  of  Victoria,  Province  of  Tarlac,  had  in 
December,  1920,  a  rural  credit  association  with  580  members, 
of  whom  520  were  small  farmers  owning  less  than  25  acres 
each.  It  started  in  1917  with  40  members  and  250  pesos  of 
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capital  and  in  three  years  had  reached  a  point  where  it  had 
21,000  pesos  out  in  loans,  all  in  small  sums.  A  collateral, 
and  probably  unexpected,  blessing  called  down  by  these 
evolutions  is  to  be  noted  in  the  next  fact  about  Victoria. 
The  association  there  had  introduced  cooperation,  the  great 
principle  of  capitalized  fraternity  that  goes  around  the  world 
with  healing  on  its  wings.  The  members  of  the  rural  credit 
association,  having  a  good  (and  novel)  view  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  cooperating  enterprises,  proceeded  next  to  form  an 
organization  to  build  for  them  rice-mills  and  warehouses 
and  to  obtain  improved  implements.  For  the  year  1920  this 
organization  averaged  an  expenditure  of  500  pesos  a  month 
for  steel  plows  and  other  modern  machinery. 

It  is  now  part  of  the  program  of  the  Rural  Credits  Divi¬ 
sion  to  foster  cooperation,  which  its  agents,  always  travel¬ 
ing  through  the  provinces,  suggest  and  advise.  For  the 
future,  the  Division  sees  also  central  cooperative  banks  in 
each  province,  by  which  local  cooperative  associations  can  be 
financed.  With  such  an  adjunct,  hope  of  another  great  re¬ 
form  is  reasonably  cherished,  for  then  the  farmer  will  no 
longer  be  compelled  to  sell  his  crop  when  the  market  is  at 
its  lowest. 

Also,  in  the  Postal  'Savings  Bank  operations  there  would 
be  a  potent  relief  for  Philippine  agriculture  if  these  could 
be  somewhat  enlarged;  years  have  demonstrated  that  they 
are  ably  and  efficiently  designed  so  far  as,  at  present,  they 
can  be  made  to  work.  Postal  savings  in  the  Philippines  date 
from  1906.  Deposits  of  from  1  to  1000  pesos  are  received  at 
certain  post-offices  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2 y2  per 
cent.,  which,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  interest  rates  in  the 
Islands,  seems  sufficiently  absurd.  Deposits  may  accumulate 
to  any  sum,  but  no  interest  is  paid  on  more  than  2000  pesos. 
The  depositor  receives  a  pass-book  with  a  column  on  each 
page  for  deposits  and  another  for  withdrawals.  At  the  end 
of  December,  1920,  there  were  about  108,000  depositors  with 
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about  7,000,000  pesos  of  deposits.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  law’s  existence  there  were  2331  depositors  and 
507,463  pesos  of  deposits. 

It  was  the  first  savings  bank  in  the  history  of  the  Islands 
and  the  first  official  suggestion  that  money  in  hand  had  any 
other  significance  than  to  be  spent  as  quickly  as  possible. 
To  live  to-day  and  let  everything  drift  for  to-morrow  was  the 
Spanish  philosophy,  and  the  natives  accepted  it  with  ecstasy. 
But  now  thrift  is  taught  in  every  school;  and  every  school, 
on  the  mere  request  of  principal  or  teacher,  can  become  a 
branch  of  the  postal  savings  system.  Schools  issue  thrift 
stamps  and  cards;  pupils  may  deposit  a  centavo  (one  half 
cent)  at  a  time  and  receive  a  stamp  until  a  peso  is  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  cards  they  carry ;  then  they  receive  a  deposi¬ 
tor ’s  regular  book  in  the  postal  savings  bank.  Educators  see 
great  hope  in  this  arrangement;  their  reports  about  it  are 
encouraging;  and  certainly,  if  the  schools  I  visited  are  an 
indication,  the  plan  has  much  popularity. 

Defects  in  the  Philippine  postal  savings  system  are  pain¬ 
fully  conspicuous.  The  rate  of  interest  is  so  low  that  nothing 
avails  to  attract  deposits  but  the  naked  fact  of  security;  so 
low,  in  fact,  as  to  suggest  some  malicious  influence  in  depress¬ 
ing  it.  Not  every  post-office  is  a  savings  bank.  Loans  of 
the  bank’s  funds  are  limited  to  one  half  of  the  bank’s  de¬ 
posits.  As  the  deposits  under  these  conditions  are  not  large, 
the  effect  of  the  system  in  checking  usury  has  been  almost 
indiscernible.  As  with  the  Rural  Credit  System,  so  here; 
repeated  efforts  to  amend  these  faults  have  so  far  been  de¬ 
feated  by  the  money-lending  interests. 

Loans  from  the  deposits  are  made  on  first  mortgage  on 
improved  land.  No  more  than  50,000  pesos  can  be  lent  to 
the  holder  of  any  one  title.  No  guarantors  are  required; 
the  borrower  offers  only  a  mortgage  and  his  promissory  note. 

In  each  province  is  an  official  loan  committee  composed  of 
the  Provincial  Treasurer,  Provincial  Fiscal  (an  officer  com- 
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bining  the  duties  of  District  Attorney  and  Recorder  of 
Deeds)  and  the  District  Engineer.  This  committee  receives 
the  application  for  a  loan,  investigates  the  security  offered 
and  reports  about  it  to  the  Insular  Savings  Bank  Board  at 
Manila,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  Attorney- 
General,  Insular  Auditor,  Director  of  Posts  and  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Postal  Savings  Banks  as  Secretary.  When 
the  Board  approves  the  loan,  the  postal  savings  division 
prepares  the  mortgage,  the  borrower  signs  it,  registers  it  at 
the  office  of  the  Provincial  Fiscal  and  receives  the  money. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  process  is  simple,  reasonably  swift, 
and  protection  for  the  government  is  ample. 

At  first  the  interest  on  these  loans  was  fixed  at  7  per  cent. ; 
later  it  was  increased  to  9.  The  borrower  pays  all  taxes  and 
maintains  the  insurance  on  the  buildings.  If  he  fails  in 
such  payments,  the  department  assumes  them  and  adds  them 
to  the  principal  of  the  debt. 

The  terms  of  the  mortgage  provide  for  immediate  fore¬ 
closure  if  there  shall  be  default,  the  Attorney-General  to 
begin  the  action.  In  practice  the  borrower  is  allowed  time 
to  make  good  his  payment,  and  wdsdom  is  approved  in  this 
policy  since  in  fifteen  years  of  the  system  only  once  has 
foreclosure  been  required.  In  that  instance  the  land  was 
seized  and  sold  at  auction  and  the  department  suffered  no 
loss. 

But,  while  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  rescue  the  farming 
population  from  the  grasp  of  the  usurer,  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  in  other  ways  the  source  of  incalculable 
good  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  Islands.  It  is  busily  engaged 
with  its  large  organization  in  preaching  and  teaching  im¬ 
proved  methods,  the  use  of  machinery,  seed  selection,  plant 
improvement.  It  carries  on  what  is  called  a  Food  Campaign 
to  increase  the  acreage,  yield  and  value  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  its  endeavor  to  spread  cooperation  and  the  practice 
thereof,  one  of  its  latest  achievements  was  to  introduce 
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among  farmers  the  cooperative  insurance  of  their  work-ani¬ 
mals.  Its  Veterinary  Division  has  combated  rinderpest  up 
to  the  discovery  of  a  vaccine  that  immunizes  animals  against 
this  dreaded  plague,  with  the  result  that  thousands  of  cara¬ 
baos  have  been  saved  for  the  farmers.  It  took  up  the  matter 
of  hemp  and  fiber  grading,  long  in  a  state  of  chaos,  reduced 
thirty-eight  uncertain  commercial  grades  to  eighteen  that 
were  definite  and  standard,  and  put  grading  under  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  experts  of  the  department.  It  took  up  the 
plague  of  locusts,  which,  as  I  have  noted,  was  once  so  serious 
in  some  of  the  Islands  as  to  menace  agriculture  with  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  by  1918  had  practically  exterminated  this  devastat¬ 
ing  plague.1  Bud-rot,  a  disease  that  attacks  cocoanut,  was 
the  next  thing  to  have  its  attention,  and  it  developed  a  system 
of  tree  inspection  and  treatment  that  greatly  lessened  this 
evil.  In  1920  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  inspected  13,371,- 
143  cocoanut  trees,  of  which  8734  were  found  to  be  infected 
and  were  destroyed. 

It  conducts  experimental  stations,  model  farms,  laborato¬ 
ries  for  soil  analysis,  farm  colonies,  farm  schools.  In  1920 
it  kept  busy  a  field  force  of  184  trained  demonstrators  that 
were  conducting  38  provincial  projects  in  the  way  of  model 
farms  and  the  like,  and  had  20  demonstration  stations  and 
75  cooperative  or  municipal  nurseries,  which  distributed 
251,180  seedlings.  It  held,  in  the  year,  4630  agricultural 
conferences,  attended  by  more  than  530,000  farmers.  It 
has  a  separate  division  for  seed  improvement  and  selection, 
and  this  in  1920  distributed  11,236  cavans  of  selected  rice 
seed,  1038  cavans  of  seed-corn,  349,707  sugar-cane  cuttings, 
4000  ornamental  plants  and  15,000  pounds  of  vegetable  seeds 
to  farmers.  It  pours  forth  a  flood  of  instructive  literature 
wherewith  the  farmer  may  bless  himself  and  mankind  if  he 
will.  Incessantly  it  sends  forth  bulletins  and  circulars.  It 

I 

i  According  to  CHronidre,  this  affliction  used  to  come  every  seven 
years. 
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imports  improved  live  stock  from  the  United  States.  I  heard 
criticisms  about  the  work  of  other  departments,  but  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  Agricultural  Bureau.  Its  director  and 
chief  when  I  was  there  was  a  native  Filipino,  Mr.  Adriano 
Hernandez.  He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  home  in  a  position 
he  had  filled  for  many  years  with  honor  to  himself  and  his 
people. 

Rather  oddly,  one  of  the  four  agricultural  colonies  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  department  is  for  discharged  American  sol¬ 
diers  that  have  settled  in  the  Islands  and  married  Filipino 
women.  The  place  is  in  one  of  the  southern  groups.  A  cer¬ 
tain  complication  obtruded  itself  about  some  of  these  settle¬ 
ments,  growing  (to  speak  delicately)  out  of  the  habits  of  a 
few  of  the  soldiers.  Wise  men  do  not  drink  much  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  in  tropical  climates.  Not  all  soldiers  are  wise. 
When  these  entertained  the  purpose  of  making  the  Philippine 
Islands  their  permanent  home,  it  was  advisable  to  provide 
them  with  wholesome  outdoor  life  and  an  occupation  that 
would  keep  them  as  far  as  possible  from  temptation.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  these  objects  have  been  attained  in  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  farm  colony.  At  all  events,  the  project  is  deemed  a 
success.  I  am  not  aware  of  similar  projects  by  other  govern¬ 
ments  in  this  world,  though  disposed  to  learn  of  them  with  joy. 

With  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  and  bedevil  agriculture 
in  the  Philippines,  they  are  the  greatest  of  all  producers  of 
abaca  (hemp);  next  to  the  greatest  producers  of  copra; 
abundantly  productive  of  sugar,  tobacco  and  hard-wood  lum¬ 
ber  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  variableness  of  profits  due  to  chang¬ 
ing  market  conditions,  it  seemed  to  me  clear  that  the  general 
agricultural  condition  was  surely  improving.  In  1918  the 
Islands  raised  41,805,511  cavans  of  palay,  10,524,942  cavans 
of  corn,  3,400,540  tons  of  sugar-cane,  210,152,692  kilos  of 
copra,  301,671,442  kilos  of  hemp,  19,015,976  kilos  of  maguey, 
1,053,605  kilos  of  sisal,  61,003,189  kilos  of  tobacco,  205,264,987 
bunches  of  bananas.  In  eleven  years,  1910  to  1921,  the  value 
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of  the  six  leading  crops,  rice,  abaca,  cocoanuts,  sugar,  corn  and 
tobacco,  increased  four-fold.  At  the  end  of  this  period  all 
these  products  were  passing  through  a  period  of  great  de¬ 
pression,  the  sure  reaction  from  the  febrile  temperatures  of 
war-times;  but  all  were  still  staples,  all  were  still  of  the 
world’s  insatiable  demand,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  de¬ 
pression  was  no  more  than  temporary. 

Considering  the  prodigious  industry  and  sure  faith  of  the 
gentlemen  that  were  conducting  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  I 
was  left  no  doubt  that  some  day  the  deadly  blight  of  agrarian 
usury  would  be  removed,  and  then  they  would  be  rewarded 
and  gratified  by  the  ability  to  report  that  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands  were  giving  to  mankind  a  reasonable  tilth  in  proportion 
to  the  fertility  of  the  Island  soil  and  the  advantages  of  the 
climate.  But  I  was  persuaded  that  such  a  day  would  not 
startle  anyone  by  its  sudden  dawning. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  COPRA-MAKERS 

AS  hard  and  smooth  as  travertine,  the  road  from  San 
Pablo  in  Laguna  Province,  Luzon,  runs  miles  and 
miles  like  a  corridor,  or  vault,  between  the  gray 
stems  of  smooth  cocoanut  trees,  roofed  more  than  sixty  feet 
high  with  long  leaves  curled  like  green  ostrich  plumes.  It 
is  stately  going,  down  that  road;  the  shade  is  sweet,  the 
greens  are  good  to  see,  the  air  is  coolly  perfumed  and  the 
soul  of  the  traveler  has  time  to  note  and  marvel  at  the 
bounty  of  nature  that  made  the  most  useful  of  trees  like¬ 
wise  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  for  the  whole  region  is  filled 
with  cocoanut  palms. 

Two  or  three  miles  out  we  found  a  little  roadside  mill 
built  of  logs  and  slabs  and  within  it  the  thing  we  had  come 
to  see,  a  machine  the  first  Malay  immigrant  from  Java 
might  have  brought  in  his  vinta. 

It  was  a  mechanism  to  press  oil  from  cocoanuts.  Two  stout 
wooden  beams,  supported  horizontally,  were  connected  with 
a  hand-made  wooden  screw  that  brought  one  against  the 
other.  Copra,  which  is  to  say  the  dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut, 
being  placed  between  the  beams,  a  man  turned  the  screw  and 
an  earthenware  jar  received  the  drippings  of  oil. 

Twenty  minutes  before  we  had  left  a  modern  oil-mill  where 
great  complicated  steel  expellers  gloomed  in  rows,  a  steam- 
engine  whirred  and  clanked,  copra  stood  at  one  end  in  pyra¬ 
mids  like  those  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  other  end  issued  a 
rivulet  of  oil. 

If  these  things  had  been  staged  by  design  to  illustrate 
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and  symbolize  changes  and  conditions,  I  do  not  know  how 
they  could  have  been  more  apt.  The  contrast  between  the 
old  mill  with  its  hand-screw  and  the  great  new  mill  with 
its  power  expellers  is  the  contrast  between  the  oil  business 
as  it  was  in  the  Philippines  before  the  war  and  as  it  came  to 
he  later;  it  is  likewise  the  contrast  between  the  Spanish 
system  and  the  present,  the  Old  Philippines  and  the  New. 

We  spent  that  day  in  the  center  of  a  region  where 
25,000,000  cocoanut  trees  had  been  planted,1  and  might  have 
reflected  also  on  a  marvelous  revolution  in  the  habits  of  man¬ 
kind  well  illustrated  by  that  fact;  a  change  great  and,  so 
far  as  mortals  can  see,  destined  to  become  greater. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  before  1920  the  world’s  supply  of 
food-bearing  and  fat-bearing  animals  had  not  kept  pace  with 
the  world’s  population.  Roughly  expressed,  earth’s  peoples 
were  crowding  in  upon  earth’s  cattle-yards.  On  the  great 
central  plains  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  the  cattle 
once  ranged  from  southern  Texas  to  middle  Kansas,  a 
meadow  about  700  miles  long  and  sometimes  half  as  wide,  rich 
in  free  grass.  When  settlers  entered  this  region  and  fenced 
it  into  farms  they  cut  off  a  great  source  of  animal  fats  and 
started  upward  the  prices  of  all  animal  foods.  The  like 
processes  were  repeated  elsewhere  on  different  scales.  While 
the  world’s  population  increased  more  rapidly  than  8  per  cent, 
a  year,  the  world’s  food-bearing  animals  grew  relatively 
fewer. 

When  this  became  certain,  wise  men  turned  to  search  for 
another  source  of  fats,  and  as  it  was  and  is  manifestly  im¬ 
possible  to  bring  the  supply  of  food-bearing  animals  back 
to  its  former  proportions,  the  natural  recourse  was  to  oils  of 
vegetable  origin. 

Of  these  the  best  and  handiest  are  furnished  by  the  palm. 
African  palm  oil,  made  from  what  are  called  palm  kernels, 

i  in  1918  a  count  revealed  20,416,000  cocoanut  trees  in  this  district, 
and  the  estimate  of  25,000,000  to-day  is  probably  too  small. 
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had  long  been  an  article  of  commerce ;  but  the  vegetable  fat 
that  was  susceptible  of  the  widest  range  of  uses,  including  a 
place  on  man’s  table,  was  found  to  be  that  expressed  from 
the  nut  of  the  cocoa  palm,  millions  of  which  grow  on  the 
islands  of  the  tropical  and  the  semi-tropical  Pacific,  and 
prolifically  on  the  shores  of  the  Philippines. 

This  was  “the  beginning  of  copra,”  of  which  Stevenson 
speaks.  In  the  next  few  years  it  transformed  trade  in  the 
Pacific  world — the  patient,  persistent  cocoanut  palm  that  will 
grow  wherever  it  can  get  a  foot  or  two  of  soil  and  once 
established  thereafter  devotes  itself  with  conscientious  en¬ 
deavor  to  the  business  of  producing  nuts.  “Vegetable  oil” 
(cocoanut  oil)  sprang  from  nothing  in  our  Oriental  commerce 
to  almost  first  place.  One  year  a  half  million  dollars’  worth 
of  it  passed  through  San  Francisco.  Four  years  later  the 
imports  of  vegetable  oil  there  were  valued  at  $14,000,000. 

In  the  beginning,  Germany  far  outstripped  every  other 
nation  in  this  business ;  she  had  foreseen  it  and  arranged  for 
it  while  the  rest  of  us  slept.  Her  vast  island  world  in  the 
South  Seas  was  ideal  country  for  cocoanut-growing  and 
swiftly  she  developed  its  possibilities.  Because  of  the  dis¬ 
tances,  the  lack  of  handy  fuel  and  the  difficulties  of  getting 
labor  in  her  islands,  she  imported  the  copra  and  manufactured 
the  oil  at  home.  For  this  purpose  she  invented,  and  then  im¬ 
proved,  the  best  oil  machinery  that  had  so  far  been  devised ; 
the  German  mills  became  models,  and  from  them  she  supplied, 
one  might  say,  the  whole  of  Europe  with  vegetable  oil.  It 
was  a  marvelously  profitable  trade,  and  the  golden  magic 
of  profits  being  waved  above  the  German  islands,  peopled 
them  overnight;  so  that  in  five  years  it  had  covered  them 
with  leagues  and  leagues  of  cocoanut  plantations.  When 
Germany  was  expelled  from  the  Pacific,  this  perennial  foun¬ 
tain  of  wealth  passed  to  other  hands,  and,  the  war  stimulating 
the  demand,  Americans  began  in  the  Philippines  to  set  up 
oil-mills  where  the  coeoanuts  grew,  this  being  the  obvious 
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economy,  and  possible  to  them  where  it  had  not  been  possible 
to  the  Germans,  because  in  the  Philippines  were  fuel  and 
at  least  some  part  of  a  supply  of  labor. 

'So  long  as  the  war  lasted  the  business  grew  like  the  hoard 
of  the  genii.  War-time  prices  for  meat  and  for  butter 
swelled  the  demand  for  the  new  fat,  which  was  cheap,  whole¬ 
some,  adequate.  Most  of  the  butter  substitutes  came  to  be 
made  of  it  or  based  upon  it:  so  were  lard  substitutes,  soaps, 
a  variety  of  oils.  Cocoanut  plantations  seemed  the  most  allur¬ 
ing  of  all  investments.  Cocoanut  trees  began  to  bear  in 
seven  years  from  the  planting  and  were  believed  to  bear 
thereafter  for  the  next  century  without  ceasing,  without  culti¬ 
vation  and  without  risk.  Marvelous  farming!  The  process 
of  manufacuring  the  copra  was  of  the  simplest.  A  native 
with  a  great  and  heavy  knife  halved  or  quartered  the  nut ; 
with  a  single  movement,  a  native  gouged  out  the  meat.  A 
few  hours  in  the  hot,  clear  sun  dried  the  product,  and  it  was 
ready  to  be  transported.  A  crop  that  required  but  one 
planting  in  a  hundred  years,  that,  in  the  Philippines,  at  least, 
grew  a  commodity  to  be  treated  and  milled  where  it  grew, 
and  for  which  the  world’s  demand  went  always  ahead  of  the 
supply,  seemed  to  constitute  the  agriculture  of  which  men 
had  dreamed  but  never  expected  to  see,  and  new  plantations 
sprang  up  all  about  the  Islands,  where  soil  and  climate  were, 
in  the  main,  well  adapted  to  the  culture. 

Mills  arose,  at  first  financed  by  American  capital  and 
equipped  with  machinery  that  repeated  or  surpassed  the  best 
devices  of  the  German  inventors.  By  improvements  in  the 
process  the  percentage  of  oil  extracted  was  increased.  The 
business  came  to  be  organized  and  standarized;  often  the 
labor  problem,  the  overshadowing  issue  in  the  Philippines, 
was  solved  by  making  the  work  attractive  and  bettering  the 
lot  of  the  worker,  a  ready-to-hand  art  that  seems,  on  reflec¬ 
tion,  to  have  been  too  often  overlooked.  Men  became  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  oil  business  and  brought  science  to  bear  upon  it, 
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making  the  product  better  and  enlarging  its  uses.  Export 
was  facilitated  by  building  oil-tanks  in  all  the  passenger 
steamers  that  were  operated  across  the  Pacific  and  then  by 
bringing  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  so  that  its  ships  that 
brought  kerosene  to  the  Philippines  carried  back  in  the 
same  tanks  cocoanut  oil.  The  price  of  oil  went  higher;  the 
consumption  of  oil  always  increased.  There  was  never  a 
legitimate  business  with  richer  returns  or  a  better  prospect. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  foundations  seemed  to  slip  from 
so  fair  a  structure  of  gains,  and  the  whole  business  to  collapse 
together  like  a  thing  of  dreams.  The  price  of  oil  fell  so 
swiftly  that  men  said  with  grim  humor  they  could  hear  the 
swish  of  its  descent.  As  with  the  turning  of  an  unseen  hand, 
the  demand  seemed  to  stop  and  at  that  moment  came  the 
discovery  that  the  Dutch  East  Indies  colonies,  the  greatest 
of  all  producers  of  vegetable  oil,  were  overstocked  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons. 

These  calamities  fell  upon  the  Philippines  at  about  the 
same  time  that  the  markets  for  sugar  and  hemp,  two  other 
great  staples  of  their  produce,  entered  upon  a  similar  area 
of  low  pressure.  It  seems  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  general 
economic  and  business  situation  must  have  been  sound  and 
strong  or  there  would  have  followed  a  series  of  resounding 
disasters.  The  worst  that  happened  was  two  or  three  notable 
failures.  Then  the  storm  began  slowly  to  subside  and  busi¬ 
ness,  including  that  in  vegetable  oil,  to  come  by  imperceptible 
degrees  to  its  natural  course. 

In  the  case  of  vegetable  oil  the  return  seemed  inevitable 
because,  however  exchange  might  veer  and  markets  fall,  the 
fact  still  persisted  that  the  world’s  supply  of  food-bearing 
and  fat-bearing  animals  could  never  regain  its  former  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  world’s  peoples.  Unless  some  other  source  of  fats, 
now  unknown,  shall  be  discovered,  the  future  triumph 
of  the  copra  trade  in  the  Pacific  and  therefore  of  the  patient, 
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persevering  cocoanut  tree  seems  as  sure  as  the  human  race 
itself. 

In  the  process  of  reducing  haphazard  to  scientific  certainty 
in  this  business,  some  things  were  developed  in  the  Islands 
that  may  be  deemed  to  have  more  than  technical  interest 
because  they  again  reflect  light  on  the  distance  between  the 
Old  Philippines  and  the  New,  and  show  entertainingly  the 
naive  innocence  of  Spanish  arboriculture,  for  instance. 
Cocoanuts  had  been  grown  in  the  Archipelago  and  well  es¬ 
teemed  for  food  and  drink  so  far  back  as  there  are  any  records 
of  any  trade  there,  but  grown  on  the  one  easy  principle  of 
planting  something  and  trusting  the  rest  to  chance  and  the 
kindly  elements.  The  trees  were  always  placed  too  close 
together;  usually  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  apart.  Now,  the 
cocoanut  lives,  thrives  and  has  its  being  in  floods  of  tropical 
sunlight.  Sunlight  it  will  have  if  it  must  climb  heaven’s 
blue  dome  to  get  it.  Cocoanut  trees  that  shoot  up  clear 
seventy  feet  or  so,  to  thrust  at  the  top  a  circle  of  graceful 
fronds  against  the  sun  are  common  sights.  Where  they  are 
spaced  too  closely  they  do  more  of  this  climbing  than  is  good 
for  them ;  the  strength  that  should  go  to  fruitage  is  expended 
upon  mere  longitude.  When  system  and  knowledge  came  to 
the  business,  they  spaced  trees  thirty-two  feet  apart,  with 
the  result  that  the  trees  seem  to  be  content  with  a  height  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  for  nothing  interrupts  the  full  tide 
of  sunlight. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  held  that  the  planter’s  care  of  his 
trees  ceased  when  they  began  to  bear;  after  that  he  need 
give  himself  no  more  concern,  except  to  gather  the  harvest 
and  to  sell  it.  Study  and  experience  put  an  end  to  this 
pleasant  thought.  In  the  best  cocoanut  plantations,  now,  the 
plow  is  in  continual  use,  that  the  soil  among  the  trees  may 
be  kept  open.  On  a  great  plantation  that  I  visited  on  the 
Island  of  Negros,  cultivation  had  settled  into  one  well-con- 
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sidered  method.  Plowing  kept  the  soil  open  and  clear,  but 
in  addition  there  was  dug  in  the  center  of  each  quadrangle 
marked  by  four  trees  a  pit  about  five  feet  deep.  Into  this 
were  cast  the  dead  fronds  that  fell  or  were  stripped  from  the 
trees,  with  the  husks  and  shells  that  are  the  offal  of  copra- 
making.  The  heap  was  then  covered  with  earth  and  not 
opened  for  two  or  three  years.  The  fertilizing  of  the  soil 
from  the  decaying  fronds  and  shells  was  one  result,  and  the 
aerifying  of  it,  not  less  valuable,  was  another.  They  must 
have  been  well  justified,  for  whereas  the  average  product  of 
uncultivated  trees  may  be  eighty  nuts  a  year,  on  this  planta¬ 
tion  the  average  yield  was  two  hundred  nuts  a  year.  The 
trees,  too,  began  to  bear  in  their  sixth  year,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  unusual  health  and  vigor. 

At  the  cocoanut  plantation  of  San  Ramon  Prison,  near 
Zamboanga,  Island  of  Mindanao,  I  found  the  practice  was  to 
keep  the  soil  clear  and  open  between  the  trees;  but  instead 
of  pits  for  the  dead  fronds,  these  were  burned  and  the  ashes 
used  for  fertilizer.  This  plantation,  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  Islands,  is  cultivated  by  the  convicts. 

Throughout  everything  that  is  written  in  a  fair  spirit  about 
the  industrial  aspects  of  the  Philippines  you  will  find  run¬ 
ning  some  thread  of  discourse  about  the  labor  problem.  Its 
text  is  the  familiar  fact  that  there  are  not  enough  hands  to 
do  the  required  work,  and  those  we  have  must  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  certain  psychological  laws,  (to  the  new-comer 
hard  to  understand),  or,  in  the  Chaucerian  phrase,  farewell, 
it  is  gone!  perhaps  to  contemplative  idleness,  belike  to  a 
ball-game.  But  gone  it  is  and  you  are  left  thumb-twiddling. 
Mr.  Le  Roy  found  in  his  investigation  that  the  native  will 
work  hard  and  steadily  if  he  is  interested  in  his  work.  The 
most  successful  oil  enterprises  in  the  Philippines  have  taken 
a  leaf  from  that  book.  One  of  the  largest  is  on  the  Island 
of  Mactan  across  the  straits  from  the  handsome  and  busy 
city  of  Cebu,  and  near  the  spot  where  Magellan  lost  his  life 
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— so  strangely  do  things  come  about.  It  is  a  factory  spa¬ 
cious,  clean,  well  planned,  well  lighted,  the  type  of  the  best  in 
modern  factory-building.  I  had  almost  called  it  handsome, 
thereby  committing  the  arch  artistic  heresy,  and  yet  in  some 
of  its  aspects  handsome  it  certainly  seems. 

Around  it  the  wise  directors  have  built  for  their  workers 
a  little  town  of  modern  sanitary  attractive  houses,  cool  and 
clean,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  climate,  yet  not  too  costly  for 
a  wage-earner’s  purse,  with  bath-tubs  and  running  water, 
ranges  and  electric  light,  tasteful  designing  and  ample  gar¬ 
dens.  From  nipa  and  bamboo  to  concrete  and  window-sash 
— here  was  a  change!  The  problem  of  building  cheaply 
and  airily  in  the  tropics  and  so  that  one  shall  conform  to 
accepted  types  elsewhere  is  not  easy;  but  it  seemed  to  have 
been  met  courageously  and  ably  in  this  small  town.  The 
houses  were  rented  on  a  cost  valuation  to  the  employees  of  the 
factory.  See,  then,  how  psychologies  differ.  We  know  well 
enough  that  if  this  factory  were  in  Illinois  or  Pennsylvania 
its  employees  would  turn  in  disgusted  revolt  against  pretty 
houses  built  for  them  by  any  employers,  however  philan¬ 
thropic,  and  demand  a  chance  to  build  houses  for  themselves. 
In  the  Philippines  the  benevolence  is  accepted  with  exulta¬ 
tion  and  goes  to  the  solving  of  the  vexed  labor  problem. 
At  least  it  is  so  regarded  now.  How  it  will  seem  when  the 
Philippines  shall  have  been  industrialized — that  is  another 
matter. 

I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  paternalism, 
which  the  American  mind  resents,  sits  jocundly  to  the  heart 
of  the  Filipino  of  these  days.  It  would  be  strange  if  other¬ 
wise;  he  has  a  longer  background  of  tribal  relations  than 
some  Europeans  I  might  name,  and  will  you  note  how  even 
some  of  these  cling  still  to  the  instinct?  At  Mactan  the 
proprietors  have  built  for  their  workers  a  comely  little 
theater  wherein  entertainments  are  provided,  often  free ;  a 
club-room,  recreation-rooms,  a  doctor  and  the  like  benefac- 
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tions.  Strange  to  say,  there  appeared  not  to  be,  as  one  would 
expect,  a  purpose  to  recoup  these  expenditures,  cent,  per  cent., 
from  the  employees.  I  found  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  and 
the  wages  to  be  at  least  20  per  cent,  higher  than  workers 
were  paid  elsewhere. 

The  controlling  policy  seemed  to  be  to  take  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  every  employee,  a  feudal  condition 
possible  here  but  long  passed  away  in  every  industrial  country 
or  region.  For  this  climate  and  people  it  seemed  to  achieve 
some  success.  The  mill  was  operated  day  and  night,  with 
three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  Not  long  before  my  visit 
the  management  had  introduced  the  plan  of  breaking  the 
night  watch  with  a  ten-minute  intermission  and  a  light 
luncheon  furnished  without  charge.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  increased  efficiency  that  followed  among  the  men 
amply  repaid  the  cost  of  the  luncheon.  I  do  not  think  this 
had  any  part  in  the  calculations,  for  the  management  seemed 
to  like  to  do  things  of  the  kind  without  weighing  out  its  cen¬ 
tavo-pieces,  but  I  record  the  fact  as  a  side-light  on  the  complex 
mentality  with  which  the  Occident  has  to  deal  if  it  essays 
profitable  business  in  these  Islands. 

It  was  to  the  material  advantage  of  the  company  that 
efficiency  be  increased  in  the  night  watch,  but  the  company 
could  have  no  material  benefit  from  the  careful  and  even 
laborious  teaching  of  thrift  to  its  workers.  Yet  this  was  a 
part  of  the  management’s  activities.  I  asked  with  what  suc¬ 
cess;  for  it  is  writ  in  the  American  colony’s  indictment  of  the 
Filipino  that  he  is  incapable  of  thrift.  Not  this  order  of 
Filipino,  certainly,  for  although  the  idea  of  saving  and  not 
spending  was  novel  to  him,  and  his  mind  at  first  seemed  to 
rebound  from  it,  after  a  time  he  began  to  like  it  and  now  gen¬ 
erally  views  with  pride  his  mounting  balance  in  the  savings 
fund.  But  something,  surely,  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  personal 
traits  of  the  commander  that  steers  these  experiments,  and  at 
this  place  the  natives  are  blessed  with  a  manager  that  has 
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patience,  sympathy  and  sincerity,  for  these  are  the  universal 
solvent  for  all  difficulties  Oriental. 

This  mill  was  producing  one  hundred  tons  of  vegetable  oil 
every  twenty-four  hours.  After  passing  once  through  the 
expellers,  the  copra  was  re-treated  and  again  put  through 
machines  that  extracted  from  it  almost  the  last  trace  of  oil. 
What  was  left  was  a  flat  gray  cake  two  inches  thick,  appar¬ 
ently  mere  compressed  fiber  and  dry  as  tinder,  but  having 
still  valuable  food  properties  for  cattle. 

At  the  model  cocoanut  plantation  on  the  Island  of  Negros, 
of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  it  has  been  found  well  to 
adopt  the  same  policy  of  pleasing  and  interesting  the  workers. 
Model  dwellings,  a  play-house,  reasonable  hours,  better  wages, 
the  considerate  manner,  the  easy  word,  keep  the  place  well 
supplied  with  workers.  There  may  be  places  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  where  these  methods  fail  to  produce  similar  results, 
but  I  did  not  learn  of  them. 

I  went  into  many  of  the  houses  of  the  plantation  workers. 
They  were  generally  of  the  familiar  Philippine  type,  nipa 
and  bamboo,  but  better.  We  went  up  a  ladder  six  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  found,  ordinarily,  a  house  of  three  rooms :  a 
living-room,  bedroom,  and  kitchen.  The  floors  were  of 
halved  bamboo,  clean  and  cool;  the  walls  adapted  for  perfect 
ventilation,  at  least.  I  was  told  that  typhoons  blow  through 
such  a  house  and  leave  it  standing  when  they  take  off  the 
roof  of  a  building  of  concrete  or  stone. 

In  the  bedroom  the  couches  were  blankets,  and  the  like,  on 
the  bamboo  floor;  there  were  no  bedsteads,  although  I  have 
sometimes  found  them  in  native  houses  elsewhere  in  the  Is¬ 
lands.  The  kitchen  had  a  stove,  which  was  unusual,  Filipino 
cooking  being  generally  accomplished  out  of  doors.  There 
were  the  common  utensils  hung  in  good  order  upon  the  walls. 
In  the  living-room  were  a  table  and  chairs  and  some  orna¬ 
ments.  One  house  had  a  variety  of  pictures  cut  from  Amer¬ 
ican  magazines  and  illustrated  journals  and  some  had  framed 
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lithographs.  In  two  or  three  were  phonographs,  and  in  two 
I  saw  sewing-machines.  But  the  sewing-machine  is  no  mar¬ 
vel.  In  the  richer  and  older  agricultural  districts  I  have 
seen  the  housewife  seated  at  one  window  causing  the  sewing- 
machine  to  hum,  a  child  at  the  other  winding  up  a  phono- 
ograph  and  the  good  man  below  putting  into  a  nipa  shack 
garage  an  automobile  worth  more  than  his  entire  house. 

But  to  return  to  our  copra,  by  the  beginning  of  1920  the 
power  oil-mills  in  the  Islands  numbered  forty-three  and  some 
had  twenty  to  twenty-four  oil-expellers  and  almost  incredible 
storage  space  for  oil  and  copra.  It  had  become  a  truly  great 
business.  Its  growth  here  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  1912  the  total  exports  of  vegetable  oil  from  the  Philippines 
were  only  660  kilos,  valued  at  32  pesos,  and  in  1919  they  were 
139,942,612  kilos,  valued  at  73,719,504  pesos.  This  sounds 
so  like  the  Scheherazade  of  commercial  tales  I  should  hesitate 
to  write  it  but  for  the  warrant  of  the  official  figures.  It  is 
also  a  chanceful  business,  or  used  to  be.  In  1908  it  had 
attained  to  2,852,100  kilos,  valued  at  684,560  pesos,  and  de¬ 
clined  shortly  afterward  to  merely  nominal  proportions. 
But  we  may  now  almost  assume  the  days  of  chance  to  be  over. 
Chance  can  hardly  be  involved  in  supplying  a  great  world 
necessity  for  which  the  demand  grows  and  must  grow  with 
each  year. 

No  estimate  of  the  present  condition  or  future  prospects 
of  the  Philippines  would  be  complete  without  some  study  of 
copra,  in  the  world  supply  of  which  it  is  so  great  a  factor, 
and  will  be  greater.  In  most  respects  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  business.  The  one  drawback  is  a  superfluity 
of  moisture.  This,  while  it  causes  the  tree  to  grow  luxuri¬ 
antly  and  to  bear  abundantly,  prevents  the  meat  from 
thoroughly  drying  in  the  sun,  and  if  copra  is  not  perfectly 
dried  it  is  subject  to  mold.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  old 
practice  was  to  cure  the  copra  by  kiln-drying  it  over  a  fire 
made  of  nut-shells.  To  this  some  authorities  object  because 
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they  say  it  gives  to  the  oil  a  smoky  taste.  Mechanical  dryers 
were  being  introduced  when  I  visited  the  mills,  and  promised 
to  overcome  all  difficulties  caused  by  moisture.  They  elimi¬ 
nated,  for  instance,  all  but  twenty-five  one  hundredths  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  fatty  acids  in  the  copra,  whereas  ordinarily  it 
has  of  these  about  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  Fatty  acids 
are  the  result  of  mold-spores.  Effectively  to  rid  the  copra 
of  these  by  air-drying  requires  about  three  months  of  storage, 
but  the  mechanical  dryer  nullifies  them  in  six  to  eight  hours. 

Food  chemists  have  material  for  alluring  experiment  in  the 
milk  of  the  cocoanut.  Wherever  copra  is  made,  this  fluid  is 
the  curse  of  the  maker.  At  present  it  is  largely  useless.  If 
allowed  to  run  away  in  the  sun  it  decomposes  rapidly  and 
(to  persons  with  olfactories)  becomes  an  intolerable  afflic¬ 
tion.  To  carry  it  off  in  sewers  is  difficult  because  out  in  the 
fields  where  the  copra  is  made  there  is  no  place  to  which  a 
sewer  can  be  led.  So  far,  the  only  commercial  use  to  which 
the  liquid  has  been  put  is  in  the  making  of  a  little  vinegar; 
but  no  promise  exists  in  this. 

I  should  add  that  when  the  cocoanut  is  allowed  to  become 
on  the  tree  a  trifle  overripe  it  solves  on  its  own  account  the 
difficulty  of  the  cocoanut  milk.  For  up  there  on  the  tree  it 
begins  to  sprout  inside  its  queer  rough  shell,  and  the  first 
sign  of  its  new  life  is  the  development  within  of  a  cabbage¬ 
like  growth  that  absorbs  all  the  milk  and  for  which  purpose 
the  milk  exists.  When,  seated  on  the  ground  with  his  ready 
knife,  the  native  copra-maker  splits  a  shell  and  sees  this 
growth,  he  grins  with  delight.  For  the  find  is  his  by  all 
custom  and  precedent,  and  of  it  that  night  Mrs.  Filipino  will 
make  a  salad — delicious  beyond  all  the  salads  of  Europe! 
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FOR  thirteen  weeks  the  city  of  Manila  looked  on  one 
side  into  the  muzzles  of  Commodore  Dewey’s  guns, 
he  lying  just  beyond  the  breakwater  there,  and  on  the 
other  side  into  the  trenches  of  the  Filipinos,  always  creeping 
nearer;  then,  on  August  13,  1898,  it  surrendered.  The  next 
day  the  redoubtable  W.  D.  McKinnon,  Chaplain,  First  Cali¬ 
fornia  Volunteeers,  United  States  Army,  seems  to  have  gone 
striding  up  the  Escolta  asking  for  the  nearest  school-house 
and,  having  found  it,  to  have  started  to  teach  in  it. 

The  statement  is  not  an  extravagance  and  scarcely  an 
exaggeration,  for  the  first  army  report  on  the  American 
occupation  goes  out  of  its  way  to  give  unusual  tribute  to  this 
unusual  man.  With  breath-taking  energy  he  plunged  head 
first  into  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  local  system  of 
education,  literally  shot  to  pieces  in  the  civil  war.  General 
Merritt,  American  military  commander,  wisely  made  him 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  within  two  weeks  he  had 
schools  in  successful  operation  all  about  the  city.  Most  of 
his  teachers  were  college  graduates  from  among  the  enlisted 
men  in  the  ranks;  until  1901  he  had  none  other  outside  of 
Manila.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  there  is  in  the  records  of 
man’s  wars  another  such  incident — a  conquering  army  tak¬ 
ing  first  of  all  to  school-teaching.  But  it  was  the  fact  here; 
a  fact  assumed  with  a  certain  nonchalance  now  delightful  to 
read  of.  By  September  1  all  the  school-houses  in  Manila  that 
were  not  in  ruins  were  operating  to  their  capacity  under  the 
indefatigable  McKinnon,  and  he  had  launched  his  nation  upon 
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a  task  in  benevolence  and  civilization  that  has  grown  since  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  achievements  in  education. 

We  are  not  to  titillate  fancy  with  the  pleasing  notion  that 
the  Philippines,  when  we  descended  upon  them  with  light 
and  leading,  were  sitting  fast  bound  in  the  darkness  of  ig¬ 
norance.  The  restless  McKinnon  and  other  Americans  in  the 
army  of  occupation  noted  with  astonishment  that  “ability  to 
read  and  write  a  little  of  the  local  native  language  was  com¬ 
paratively  common”  among  the  people.1  For  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  years  the  Spaniards  had,  in  their  own  way, 
but  often  with  conscience  and  zeal,  sought  to  further  education 
as  they  pushed  Christianity  among  their  Island  subjects.  But 
it  was  education  flawed  and  halting,  as  all  education  must  be 
under  the  monarchical  system,  because  it  could  never  by  any 
possibility  nor  in  any  relation  ignore  the  caste  facts  that 
monarchy,  however  benevolent,  drags  always  at  its  wheels. 
There  was  higher  education  for  the  children  of  the  high 
castes ;  the  masses  must  shift  for  themselves.  For  a  child  of 
the  common  people  to  wrest  an  education  from  the  schools 
wherewith  Spain  endowed  them  was  no  blithesome  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  we  may  justly  underscore  as  an  indication  of  char¬ 
acter  that  with  all  its  obstacles  it  was  triumphantly  essayed 
by  so  considerable  a  number  of  Filipinos. 

Nominally,  education  was  compulsory  in  so  much  of  the 
Islands  as  was  subject  to  Spanish  rule.  Nominally — so  many 
good  things  were  nominal  in  those  slack-water  days,  in¬ 
cluding  sometimes  the  reasonable  security  of  one’s  neck! 
Children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  years  must  be 
sent  to  school,  unless  parents  or  guardians  should  prove  that 
the  children  in  their  care  received  a  sufficiency  of  instruction 
in  their  homes  or  in  private  institutions.  Failure  to  comply 
with  a  law  so  draconian  was  punished  with  the  like  relentless¬ 
ness;  sometimes  delinquent  parents  might  be  called  upon  to 
pay  fines  of  three  cents  or  in  extreme  cases  as  much  as  twelve. 

i  First  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1899-1900,  p.  32. 
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Provided  always  that  there  was  in  the  town,  village  or  barrio 
where  they  dwelt  a  school  at  a  convenient  distance,  please 
note.  Otherwise  the  law  was  inoperative.  One  may  surmise 
that  the  king’s  exchequer  was  never  burdened  with  its  re¬ 
ceipts  from  this  source. 

For  commoners  the  only  educational  provision  was  the 
primary  school.  The  well-meant  Spanish  program  had  a 
paper  requirement  of  one  male  and  one  female  teacher  for 
every  5000  inhabitants;  in  practice,  the  number  of  teachers 
ranged  from  a  half-fulfilment  of  the  regulations  to  none  at 
all.  The  Spanish  in  1894  estimated  the  total  population  at 
6,709,810.  There  should  have  been  2684  teachers  for  these; 
there  were  but  1914,  or  one  teacher  (disregarding  sex)  to 
every  3500  inhabitants  instead  of  one  to  every  2500.  Sup¬ 
posing  that,  by  the  beginning  of  1898  the  population  had 
reached  7,200,000,  since  the  number  of  teachers  remained  the 
same  there  was  but  one  teacher  to  3725  people  instead  of  one 
to  2500,  a  fact  of  much  eloquence. 

These  schools  were  to  teach,  first  of  all,  said  the  law, 
“Christian  doctrine,”  and  then  the  principles  of  morality 
and  sacred  history  suitable  for  children.  The  curriculum 
looked  like  this: 

1.  Christian  doctrine; 

2.  Reading ; 

3.  Writing; 

4.  Spanish ; 

5.  Principles  of  Arithmetic; 

6.  General  Geography  and  Spanish  History; 

7.  Practical  Agriculture ; 

8.  Rules  of  Deportment ; 

9.  Vocal  Music. 

In  many  of  the  schools,  to  speak  quite  plainly  about  them, 
instruction  began  and  ended  with  No.  1  on  this  list,  and  even 
then  was  imparted  in  the  native  dialect.  Also,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  these  cultural  refinements  were  for  boys,  and  boys  only. 
Girls  were  supposed  to  have  instruction  “in  employments 
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suitable  to  their  sex”  but  including  none  of  the  foregoing 
departments  of  human  knowledge. 

In  1888,  when  the  Philippine  Islands  must  have  had  a 
population  of  more  than  6,000,000,  the  expenditures  for 
popular  education  were  $124,963,  of  which  the  gorgeous  sum 
of  $35,513.70  represented  the  educational  efforts  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  government  for  everything  outside  of  Manila.  Even 
adding  the  expenditures  for  the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  the 
Nautical  School  and  all  other  technical  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  the  total  was  only  $238,650.  By  1894  it  had  risen  to 
$404,731,  which  closely  represented  the  total  educational 
effort  when  the  dauntless  McKinnon  arrived  on  the  scene. 
In  Massachusetts  at  that  time  was  one  public  school  teacher 
for  every  189  inhabitants;  in  the  Philippines  one  for  every 
3725.  In  Massachusetts  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men 
teachers  was  $137.50,  of  women  teachers  $51.44;  and  for  a 
population  of  2,400,000  the  public-school  expenditures  were 
$8,000,000.  In  the  Philippines,  with  a  population  of 
7,000,000,  the  public-school  expenditures  were  about  $400,000. 
If,  in  spite  of  these  discouraging  conditions,  learning  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  Philippines,  we  may  believe  that  nothing  but 
the  unusual  character  of  the  people  kept  it  animate. 

Indeed,  the  excellent  chaplain  and  his  successors  noted 
everywhere  a  kind  of  passion  for  education.  No  difficulty 
was  had  in  filling  the  school-houses,  but  only  in  providing 
them.  Eleven  months  after  the  surrender  of  Manila,  the 
number  of  schools  in  Manila  had  been  increased  to  39  and  the 
enrolment  in  them  was  3721.  Six  weeks  later  it  had  reached 
4504,  which  was  the  largest  number  the  city  had  known. 

“It  is  true, ’ ’  said  the  first  American  authority  that  looked 
into  this  subject,  “very  many  of  the  civilized  natives  have 
never  attended  any  school  of  any  sort  whatsoever;  that  a 
considerable  additional  number  have  attended  school,  but 
have  learned  only  a  few  prayers  and  a  little  catechism  in 
their  native  dialect;  and  that  they  may  or  may  not  be  able 
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to  read  or  write  their  own  language.”  The  proportion  of 
those  having  this  ability  seemed  incredible.  Among  the 
native  dialects  there  were  the  sixteen  written  alphabets  in¬ 
herited  from  the  forefathers.  Instruction  in  these  wTas  not 
usually  given  in  any  school,  yet  they  were  widely  known  and 
used.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  The  natives  taught  them¬ 
selves. 

Lack  of  school-houses  greatly  hampered  the  Spanish  pro¬ 
gram,  what  there  was  of  it.  Likewise,  we  may  suppose,  the 
lack  of  teachers;  which  is  not  wonderful  when  wre  consider 
their  pay.  Men  received  for  teaching  from  $7.50  to  $20  a 
month ;  women  from  $5  to  $12.50. 

Under  the  Spanish  system  the  only  official  institutions 
for  secondary  instruction  were  the  College  of  San  Juan  de 
Latran  (which  was  under  the  control  of  the  ancient  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Santo  Tomas),  and  the  Ateneo  Municipal  of  Manila. 
A  few  “private  colleges”  and  “Latin  schools”  were  sustained 
by  individual  contributions.1  For  higher  education,  the  only 
institutions  were  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas  and  the 
Royal  College  of  'San  Jose,  which,  like  San  Juan,  was  under 
the  university  authorities.  Santo  Tomas  is  of  venerable 
foundation,  dating  back  to  1603,  before  Harvard  was  dreamed 
of,  before  Plymouth  Rock,  before  Jamestown.  San  Jose  com¬ 
prised  only  schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy.  A  School 
of  Arts  and  Trades  came  into  being  in  1891,  but  led  a  per¬ 
functory  and  languishing  existence.  It  was  followed  the 
next  year  by  a  'School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  “In 
spite  of  the  inferior  character  of  the  instruction  given,” 
says  an  early  and  able  commentator,  “the  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  that  some  of  the  Filipinos  have  artistic  ability 
of  no  mean  order,”*  a  remark  since  repeated,  and  amply 
justified  of  the  Filipino  sculptors,  certainly.  A  Theological 

1  First  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commissicm,  1899-1900,  p.  35. 

2  Ibid,  p.  40. 
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Seminary  and  the  Military  Academy,  of  course,  completed 
the  Islands’  slender  educational  equipment  in  1898.  Two 
orders  of  the  priesthood  were  chiefly  engaged  in  making 
what  use  they  could  of  these  poor  tools,  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Jesuits,  and  they  seemed  to  differ  as  to  Filipino  capacity. 
“The  Dominicans  assured  us,”  says  one  of  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  educators  to  reach  the  Islands,  “that  the  native  was 
dull  in  learning  languages,  while  the  Jesuits  considered  him 
quick,  especially  in  early  youth.  ’  ’ 1  The  conclusions  of  the 
American  are  worth  some  attention.  “In  view  of  the  facts 
set  forth,”  he  wrote,  “it  must  be  admitted  that  the  average 
native  has  never  as  yet  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  show  what 
he  can  do,”  but  the  attainments  of  those  of  the  natives  that 
had  had  exceptional  advantages  were  such  as  to  dispose 
the  Commission  to  credit  them  with  unusual  ability.2 

The  first  Philippine  government  bill  that  Congress  passed, 
Act  of  1901,  established  a  system  of  education  for  the  Islands 
and  appropriated  $1,560,000  therefor.  It  made  in  the  city 
of  Manila  school  attendance  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twelve,  adopted  English  as  the  ultimate  language  of 
instruction  and  provided  for  the  sending  of  one  thousand 
teachers  from  America. 

These  were  now  more  than  ever  needed.  The  people  in 
the  interior  of  the  Islands  had  begun  to  hear  of  the  promise 
of  education  held  out  by  the  new-comers,  and  were  eager,  in 
a  pathetic,  groping  way,  to  welcome  the  new  learning ;  but  the 
insular  government  was  helpless  for  lack  of  instructors. 

A  singular  chapter  in  human  history  ensued.  I  will  tell 
it  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  two  peoples  whose  ideals 
were  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  Islands.  Within  a  space 
of  time  that  seems  now  hardly  believable,  agents  went  to 
America,  aroused  there  the  sympathies  of  the  educational 

1  First  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1899-1900,  p.  35. 

2  Ibid,  p.  41. 
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world,  and  secured  the  voluntary  enlistment  of  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  teachers.  No  steamship  accommodations  could  be  had 
for  so  great  a  number.  The  Philippine  Bureau  appealed  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  He  gave  over  the  transport  Thomas, 
and  it  sailed  in  July,  1901,  with  more  than  six  hundred  of  the 
volunteer  instructors. 

Most  of  them  were  from  the  Middle  West;  scarcely  any 
had  voyaged  on  salt  water  or  been  outside  of  the  United 
States;  the  Thomas  was  an  ancient  tub,  discarded  years 
before  from  the  transatlantic  passenger  service,  small  and 
now  horribly  overcrowded;  the  voyage  was  through  the  Red 
Sea  at  the  season  when  that  long  hot  gridiron  is  at  its  worst ; 
but  the  six  hundred  novices  went  through  without  a  murmur. 
They  arrived  at  Manila  August  23.  All  the  hotels  and  board¬ 
ing-houses  in  the  city  would  not  shelter  such  a  throng.  The 
school  authorities  took  possession  of  the  old  exposition 
grounds,  repaired,  cleaned  and  furnished  the  abandoned 
administration  building  and  installed  the  women  therein. 
For  the  single  men  they  obtained  two  large  nipa  barracks 
that  had  been  built  for  American  soldiers,  and  for  the  fam¬ 
ilies  commandeered  some  nipa  buildings  that  had  been  used 
by  the  American  officers.  They  set  up  a  temporary  kitchen, 
arranged  for  the  cooking,  and  when  the  six  hundred  crusaders 
of  civilization  on  the  Thomas  were  ready  to  land,  marched 
them  all  triumphantly  into  comfortable  quarters  and  sat  them 
down  at  tables  furnished  to  make  them  happy.  It  was  the 
most  extraordinary  invasion  in  history. 

This  was  the  beginning.  'So  soon  as  they  were  rested  and 
a  little  accustomed  to  the  tropical  summer  into  which  they 
had  been  plunged,  these  fresh  arrivals  from  Illinois,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Iowa  and  other  happy  climes  were  sent  forth  into  the 
wilds  to  open  the  schools  for  the  fall  term.  When  we 
remember  that  not  one  of  them  had  ever  before  stepped 
beyond  the  pale  of  Western  convention,  their  sudden  thrust- 
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ing  into  the  far  loneliness  of  these  solitudes  and  menacing 
wastes  seems  a  hazard  so  wild  I  doubt  if  education  has  known 
anything  equally  Homeric.  It  was  like  a  modern  Odyssey. 
Often  they  went  into  regions  where  not  a  soul  spoke,  any 
word  of  any  language  they  knew,  and  often  they  made  their 
way  thither  by  savage  trails  over  or  around  wild  mountains, 
consuming  two  or  three  weeks  to  reach  their  destination. 
Often,  too,  they  were  in  imminent  peril  from  more  than  one 
source.  Some  have  left  modest  and  unregarded  accounts  of 
travels  that,  if  dedicated  to  a  more  spectacular  errand 
(slaughter,  let  us  say,  or  brigandage),  would  have  challenged 
the  attention  of  the  world. 

I  will  cite,  for  one  example,  the  experience  of  those  that 
went  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Island  of  Luzon  in  the 
district  traversed  by  the  mad  mountain  stream  that  is  called 
the  Agno  River.  Even  in  the  dry  season  the  crossing  of 
this  torrent  is  difficult,  and  in  the  wet  season  becomes  a 
desperate  venture.  The  river-bed  is  filled  with  boulders.  In 
the  wet  season  the  greatly  swollen  stream  shoots  these  along 
like  a  giant  playing  with  huge  bowls.  Four  of  the  teach'ers, 
at  the  height  of  the  wet  season,  had  to  make  the  Agno 
journey  where,  in  a  space  of  fifty  miles,  the  torrent  must 
be  crossed  eight  times.  Each  time  they  made  the  crossing 
by  means  of  a  device  of  the  Igorotes  that  might  make  a 
spectacle  at  a  circus.  Raw  hides  of  the  carabao,  the  strange, 
hairless  draught-animal  of  the  Philippines,  had  been  cut  into 
strips  two  or  three  inches  wide  and  tied  together  so  as  to 
make  a  rope  long  enough  to  be  stretched  across  the  chasm 
and  leave  a  fathom  or  so  at  each  end.  On  each  side  the 
end  was  then  tied  to  a  tree  or  passed  around  a  rock.  They 
next  took  a  carabao  neck-yoke,  winch  is  a  piece  of  wood  or 
bamboo  three  feet  long  and  shaped  into  a  half-circle,  and 
hung  that  across  the  rope,  tying  to  each  end  of  the  yoke 
another  piece  of  hide.  These  being  brought  together  made 
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a  kind  of  breeches-buoy  or  bos’n’s-chair  in  which  a  man 
could  sit.  They  then  fastened  to  this  sling  or  chair  another 
and  smaller  rope  and  threw  the  other  end  of  it  across  the 
river,  where  the  natives  cared  for  it. 

The  passenger  next  seated  himself  in  the  sling  and  the 
natives  on  the  other  side  hauled  him  along  the  main  rope. 
Every  time  the  contrivance  reached  a  knot,  the  traveler  must 
reach  up,  grasp  the  rope,  lift  himself  with  one  hand  and 
with  the  other  slip  the  yoke  over  the  knot.  There  might  be 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  knots  in  one  rope  and  of  course 
there  was  always  a  dismal  chance  that  the  rope  would  break 
or  a  knot  come  untied. 

On  this  nerve-racking  invention  the  four  teachers  made 
the  eight  crossings  in  safety,  arrived  at  their  destinations 
and  started  to  teach  American  to  the  Igorotes. 

Sometimes  the  trail  had  other  perils;  it  led  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  ridges  of  mountains  where  a  mis-step  would  send 
one  down  a  thousand  feet  or  such  a  matter;  or  there  were 
steep  ascents,  hard  climbs  and  ugly  corners.  One  of  the  as¬ 
cents  was  four  miles  long  and  at  the  top  of  it  men  and  horses 
usually  fell  to  the  earth  exhausted. 

When  a  teacher  reached  the  end  of  such  a  journey  it  was 
his  common  lot  to  find  the  house  in  which  he  was  expected 
to  teach  to  be  almost  uninhabitable.  Many  of  the  school- 
houses  were  bamboo  shacks  with  mud  floors.  They  were 
always  without  school  equipment  and  to  bring  that  from 
Manila  meant  the  long,  toilsome,  perilous  trail  through  the 
mountains,  the  crossings  by  Igorote  trolley  or  other  hard¬ 
ships  equally  rigorous. 

These  difficulties  being  overcome,  remained  next  the  task 
of  teaching  rudimentary  American  to  the  pupils,  that  there 
might  be  some  medium  of  instruction;  a  task  to  test  all  the 
resources  of  patience,  tact  and  devotion  the  teacher  possessed. 
In  this  emergency  recourse  was  had  to  the  primitives  of 
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learning.  “Eat,  eat,  eat,  eat,”  the  teacher  would  say,  biting 
and  swallowing  a  biscuit;  “walk,  walk,  walk,  walk,”  strid¬ 
ing  meanwhile  up  and  down  the  room;  “book,  book,  book, 
book,”  and  bold  up  the  article.  By  dint  of  causing  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  repeat  the  word  until  they  had  it  perfectly  the  slow 
foundation  was  laid. 

Roaring  torrents  and  mountain  precipices  were  not  the 
only  dangers  the  teachers  underwent  in  those  days.  A 
second  detachment  of  them  came  on  the  transport  McClellan, 
arriving  at  Manila  April  20,  1902.  Four  young  men  of  this 
party,  Louis  A.  Thomas,  John  E.  Wells,  Ernest  Heger  and 
Clyde  O.  France,  after  three  weeks  of  rest  and  acclimation 
at  Manila,  were  sent  to  the  city  of  Cebu  on  the  Island  of 
the  same  name.  There  they  were  to  attend  the  teachers’ 
institute  and  then  he  assigned  to  schools. 

At  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  June  8  they  started 
from  Cebu  for  a  day’s  outing  in  the  foothills  and  to  take 
photographs  of  mountain  scenery.  When  they  had  not  re¬ 
turned  at  nine  o’clock  that  night,  their  friends  were  alarmed 
and  an  hour  later  notified  the  Constabulary.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  two  constables  and  four  teachers  went  to  Guadaloupe, 
a  place  in  the  foothills  that  had  been  the  first  objective  of 
the  wanderers.  Nothing  about  them  could  he  learned  there 
and  Chief  Inspector  Ross  of  the  Constabulary  ordered  out 
four  parties,  sixty  men  in  all,  to  search  the  mountains.  Six 
days  passed  without  news. 

Inspector  Luga  then  picked  four  men  of  the  Constabulary 
force,  put  them  in  civilian  dress  and  led  them  upon  a  ven¬ 
ture  of  his  own.  He  and  his  men  were  to  pretend  to  be 
deserters  from  the  Constabulary  and  seek  to  join  any  bandits 
that  might  have  captured  the  teachers.  Many  more  days 
passed  without  news. 

At  four  o’clock  of  the  morning  of  June  27  Inspector  Luga 
returned  with  his  detachment  and  reported  that  the  evening 
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before  he  had  met  Damaso  Tabalada,  leader  of  a  band  of 
ladrones  (robbers)  operating  near  Guadaloupe,  and  Taba¬ 
lada  exclaimed: 

‘‘You  are  looking  for  me  for  the  taking  of  the  four  Amer¬ 
ican  teachers!” 

And  drawing  his  revolver  he  fired  two  shots  at  the  Inspec¬ 
tor.  Both  missed  him.  Luga  fired  and  with  one  shot  killed 
Tabalada.  On  his  body  were  found  a  gold  watch,  a  chain, 
a  charm,  a  pair  of  opera-glasses,  a  revolver  and  a  pocket- 
book  containing  personal  papers.  Most  of  these  articles  were 
identified  as  having  belonged  to  the  missing  teachers. 

At  midnight  Inspectors  Hunt  and  Luga  went  to  Guada¬ 
loupe,  arrested  one  Labra  and  brought  him  to  Cebu,  where 
he  confessed  he  was  a  member  of  the  band.  He  said  Damaso 
had  told  him  on  June  10  that  he  was  holding  the  four  Amer¬ 
ican  teachers  as  prisoners  after  he  had  robbed  them.  The 
next  day  the  constables  dug  out  a  terrified  native  in  a  far 
corner  of  the  mountains  who  said  the  teachers  had  passed 
through  his  place  under  guard.  He  was  utilized  as  a  guide 
and  led  the  constables  to  a  wild  mountain  on  the  summit  of 
which  he  said  was  the  house  of  Teniente  Minoy,  near  which  the 
Americans  were  confined  in  a  cave. 

“The  house  was  about  eight  hundred  feet  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  whnh  was  very  steep,”  says  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Inspector,  ‘  ‘  and  was  built  in  a  natural  fort  so  as  to  com¬ 
mand  a  View  for  miles  around.  We  found  Teniente  Minoy 
and  two  other  men  in  the  house,  and  also  what  appeared  to 
be  a  natural  crevice  in  the  rock.  Upon  investigation  we 
found  that  it  led  to  a  cell  about  forty  feet  square,  with  perpen¬ 
dicular  walls.  In  the  center  of  this  was  a  house  and  one  of 
the  men  arrested  here  admitted  that  the  Americans  had  been 
confined  there.  While  further  questioning  him,  he  darted 
through  the  crevice  and  made  his  escape.  This  caused  con¬ 
siderable  commotion,  and  our  guide  of  the  evening  before, 
together  with  the  man  we  found  on  the  river-bottom,  jumped 
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over  a  cliff  thirty  feet  high  and  disappeared  in  the  bush.” 

However,  they  arrested  three  of  the  band,  took  them  before 
the  civil  governor  and  asked  him  to  have  them  locked  up. 
The  governor,  Juan  Climaco,  promised  to  do  this  and  re¬ 
manded  the  prisoners.  So  soon  as  the  Constabulary  had 
gone  he  turned  the  prisoners  loose. 

It  was  not  until  July  22  that  the  band  was  captured  and 
the  graves  of  the  Americans  were  found.  From  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  bodies,  men  surmised  that  two  had  lived  longer 
than  the  others,  indicating  a  fight  against  the  bandits.  Dog¬ 
gedly  the  constables  kept  at  the  case  until  it  was  finished. 
“Like  the  Bad  Lands  of  Northwestern  America,”  was  the  best 
description  of  the  country  through  which  they  hunted;  all 
wild  mountains  and  barren  buttes.1 

I  tell  these  things  because  so  far  as  I  can  discover  nobody 
has  ever  celebrated  the  heroism  of  the  men  and  women  that 
volunteered  to  plant  the  present  school  system  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines;  and  because  no  view  of  that  marvelous  system  can  be 
adequate  without  a  knowledge  of  its  unsung  pioneers.  And 
I  know  of  nothing  better  calculated  to  silence  pessimism  and 
exalt  the  just  mind  with  a  new  and  finer  sense  of  the  capacity 
of  the  human  race  than  to  compare  remote  and  mountainous 
Philippines  of  that  time,  as  revealed  in  this  record,  with 
remote  and  mountainous  Philippines  of  to-day. 

The  same  year,  1902,  saw  the  last  and,  I  think,  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  great  cholera  visitations  that  formerly  scourged 
these  Islands.  I  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  for  that  year: 

“The  work  of  the  American  teachers  in  the  cholera  epi¬ 
demic,  which  in  many  of  the  most  populous  provinces  reached 
its  culmination  in  the  school  vacation,  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  was  the  only  Amer¬ 
ican  in  the  town.  In  some  cases  there  was  not  even  a  native 
or  Spanish  doctor.  Some  teachers  with  a  little  knowledge  of 

i  Report  of  the  Philippine  Ccenmission  for  1902,  pp.  955  et  seq. 
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medicine,  and  all  through  their  knowledge  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  accomplished  wonderful  work  in  preventing  and 
suppressing  the  dread  disease.  Almost  invariably  the  Amer¬ 
ican  teacher  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  in 
Manila  the  teachers  arriving  on  the  McClellan,  fresh  from 
the  States,  unacquainted  with  and  unused  to  tropical  condi¬ 
tions,  being  unable  to  take  up  school  work,  became  health 
inspectors  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  surrounding  towns. 

“In  the  remote  towns,  isolated  from  the  prompt  aid  that 
alone  can  save  life  when  the  most  dreaded  of  all  scourges 
makes  its  attack,  with  no  command  to  remain,  with  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  foreign  travel 1  put  sternly  into  the  background, 
with  no  relative  or  intimate  friend  to  protect  or  encourage, 
and  among  alien  races,  these  noble  men  and  women  fought 
by  night  and  day,  wreek  after  week,  for  the  lives  of  an  alien 
people,  with  no  thought  or  chance  of  reward,  with  a  noble 
heroism  that  is  far  above  the  bravery  of  the  soldier  fighting 
a  foe  that  can  be  seen  and  known. 

‘  ‘  The  United  States  may  justly  be  proud  of  the  bravery  of 
its  soldiers,  but  it  must  also  remember  that  the  peaceful 
army  of  teachers  has  shown  a  nobleness  of  spirit,  a  self- 
devotion  to  the  services  of  humanity,  a  steadfastness  and 
bravery  of  soul,  that  is  rarely  excelled.” 

I  think  official  report-making  has  seldom  been  so  moved 
out  of  its  dry  and  mechanical  self;  and  has  seldom  had 
similar  occasion!  Four  of  these  obscure  heroes  and  heroines 
died  of  cholera  at  the  posts  to  which  they  had  assigned 
themselves. 

We  should  look  farther  at  this,  it  is  so  illuminative.  To 
the  spirit  the  teachers  showed  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  stead¬ 
fast  performance  of  duty  the  Filipinos  responded  in  a  way 
to  shame  detraction.  “Were  it  not  for  the  warm  personal 
attachments  that  spring  up  between  the  American  teacher 
and  the  people  among  whom  he  lives,  his  sincere  interest  in 

i  They  had  arranged  to  spend  the  summer  in  Japan. 
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his  work,  and  the  cordiality,  hospitality  and  affection  of  the 
native  people,1  the  lives  of  many  of  these  American  super¬ 
vising  teachers  would  be  intolerably  lonely,  ’  ’  says  the  Report 
of  the  Educational  Bureau  for  1904.  “There  are  many  cases 
where  they  are  separated  by  at  least  a  day’s  arduous  travel 
by  land  or  boat  from  any  other  teacher,  and  weeks  frequently 
go  by  without  the  sight  of  another  white  face.”  It  adds 
this  significant  comment:  “There  have  been  no  instances 
of  despondency  or  melancholy  in  the  last  year.” 

1  suppose  that  when  the  world  comes  to  adjust  its  values 
to  a  basis  of  sanity  it  will  exhume  some  of  these  astonishing 
records  and  build  a  belated  monument,  maybe,  to  the  Un¬ 
known  Teacher. 

They  found  for  their  sowing  a  soil  in  all  ways  fertile. 
A  natural  instinct  for  culture  seemed  to  spring  up  at  the 
least  encouragement.  “The  demand  for  instruction  is  un- 
precedented,  ”  says  the  First  Philippine  Commission  Report. 
“The  young  and  the  old  are  studying;  and  many  persons 
are  naturally  taking  advantage  of  the  demand  and  are  estab¬ 
lishing  private  schools.”  The  Report  for  1905,  reviewing 
these  developments,  says: 

“Almost  from  the  organization  of  school  work  here,  the 
Filipinos  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  education  of  themselves  or  of  members  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  Even  rather  remote  relatives  sometimes  assist  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  young  man  or  young  woman  while  at 
school.  The  humblest  and  most  ignorant  peasant  has  in 
thousands  of  cases  made  sacrifices  for  the  advantage  of  his 
child.”3 

Apostolic  fervor  inspired  the  teachers,  American  and  na¬ 
tive,  the  men  in  charge,  all  that  came  within  the  influence 
of  the  great  work.  One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  early 
days  of  the  church. 

ip.  148. 

2  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  for  1902,  p.  953. 

8  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1905,  p.  9. 
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Intermediate  and  secondary  schools  began  to  be  provided; 
an  act  to  establish  and  support  them  had  been  passed  by  the 
Commission  in  1902.  The  Pasig  Secondary  School  was 
opened  October  1  of  that  year  on  the  payment  of  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  in  local  currency  for  the  rent  of  one  room,  thirty  by  thirty 
feet,  in  a  private  house.  Pupils  came  from  five  other  towns 
besides  Pasig.  The  first  day  there  were  28,  all  told.  By  No¬ 
vember,  the  attendance  had  reached  145;  by  December,  166, 
by  January,  188.  The  Cavite  High  School  was  opened  a  few 
weeks  later.  By  1905  there  were  seventeen  provincial  high 
schools;  the  report  of  the  next  year  showed  thirty-six  high 
schools  and  ninety-two  schools  giving  intermediate  instruction. 

In  1904  the  Bureau  of  Education  had  1503  school-houses 
of  its  own  in  operation,  besides  all  the  schools  that  rented 
quarters.  With  satisfaction  it  contemplated  these  figures. 
Of  the  owned  school-houses,  534  had  been  inherited  from  the 
'Spanish  establishment,  369  had  been  built  by  the  Americans 
from  the  surrender  of  Manila  to  December  31,  1903,  and  600 
had  been  built  in  the  year  1904.  Most  of  these  were  per¬ 
manent  structures  of  concrete.  It  was  a  year  of  note  in  the 
educational  record,  for  it  saw  the  first  incursion  of  the  public 
school  into  the  Mohammedan  region.  This  was  a  step  straight 
in  the  face  of  the  advice  of  all  old-time  observers;  the  tradi¬ 
tion  deeply  rooted  among  them  was  that  nothing  could  be 
effected  against  the  fixed  Moslem  prejudice.  The  fifty-two 
schools  established  that  year  in  Mohammedan  territory 
seemed  to  dispose  of  all  such  judgments  and  to  disprove 
once  more  the  wisdom  of  the  wise.  Seven  of  these  fifty-two 
schools  were  among  the  terrible  Moros  and  two  among  the 
wild  Bagobos  of  the  Gulf  of  Davao,  whom  it  was  always  said 
nothing  but  rifle-shots  could  tame.  Of  the  native  teachers 
in  these  schools,  nine,  by  this  year  1904,  were  Mohammedans. 
It  was  enough  to  make  all  former  commentators  doubt  their 
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Attendance  at  the  primary  schools  increased  more  rapidly 
than  school-house  accommodations.  In  July,  1904,  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  reported  at  251,475;  in  November,  345,018;  in 
March,  1905,  501,000.  “This  constant  rise  in  attendance  was 
accomplished  without  compulsion  and  was  to  a  great  degree 
due  to  a  greatly  awakened  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino 
parents  for  education  for  their  children.  The  result,  while 
it  serves  as  an  encouragement  and  quickening  to  every  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  yet  embarrasses  division  superin¬ 
tendents  and  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  secure  anything  like 
proper  facilities  for  instructing  this  number,”  says  the  Re¬ 
port  for  that  year.  “A  year  ago  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau 
was  to  secure  the  attendance  in  the  primary  schools  of  400,- 
000  children.  It  was  hardly  believed  that  the  figures  could 
be  attained  even  as  school  enrolments.  It  was,  however,  as 
stated  above,  surpassd  by  101,000.” 

By  1905  there  were  417  school  districts  in  the  Islands,  1697 
new  school  buildings  had  been  erected,  and  not  one  of  the  613 
organized  municipalities  was  without  school  facilities. 

Yet  the  educational  campaign,  moving  on  with  this  merited 
eclat,  developed  two  weaknesses.  The  attendance  was  chiefly 
in  the  primary  grades,  and  even  here  the  graduates  were 
comparatively  few.  So  soon  as  a  child  learned  to  read  and 
write  in  the  American  language  and  to  do  simple  sums  in 
arithmetic,  he  was  withdrawn  to  work  in  the  fields,  for  the 
business  and  life  of  the  Islands  were  always  agriculture.  The 
Philippine  Census  of  1905  reported  1,958,479  men  engaged  in 
occupations  and  of  these  1,145,230  were  farmers  or  farm- 
laborers.  Criticism  began  to  be  heard  among  the  American 
element  that  the  scheme  of  education  added  nothing  to  the 
labor  reserves  of  the  Islands,  and  nothing  but  the  labor  re¬ 
serves  was  of  any  real  importance.  There  was  no  greater 
number  of  workers  in  the  hemp-  and  sugar-fields  because  of 
the  schools.  This  year,  therefore,  was  marked  with  a  great 
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extension  of  the  agricultural  schools,  and  afterward  always 
greater  attention  was  paid  to  farm  training  and  to  trade  and 
technical  education. 

Lack  of  teachers  continued  to  be  a  great  hindrance.  From 
the  beginning,  the  directors  saw  that  the  first  task  would  be 
to  secure  and  train  enough  native  instructors  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Of  that  problem  the  bare  terms  would  seem  to  have 
been  hard  enough.  The  Filipino  teacher,  to  begin  with, 
usually  knew  not  a  word  of  the  language  he  must  teach  in, 
and  the  policy  of  the  Department  was  fixed  that  instruction 
should  be  in  American  and  none  other.  He  usually  knew  but 
little  of  the  fundamental  subjects,  as  Americans  teach  them, 
of  arithmetic,  geography  and  history.  The  result  was,  he 
could  be  kept  but  little  in  advance  of  his  pupils.  Often  a 
teacher  taught  one  week  what  he  himself  had  acquired  but 
the  week  before.  I  emphasize  this  because  it  leads  to  the 
next  important  illumination  of  character.  The  Report  for 
1904  says: 

“'Surprising  to  say,  the  Filipino  teacher,  under  this  method, 
has  made  progress  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  could 
have  been  expected.  Many  of  those  now  employed  are  very 
fair  instructors  in  the  subjects  falling  within  the  primary 
course.  They  have  developed  well  as  disciplinarians. 
School-rooms  in  charge  of  Filipino  teachers  are  now  almost 
invariably  quiet  and  well  ordered.  The  daily  program  is 
carried  through  on  time  and  successfully.”1 

“Primary  instruction,”  the  Report  continues,  “with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  schools,  is  now  conducted  entirely 
in  the  English  language.  More  than  this,  the  conversation  of 
the  class-room  is  in  English.2  Under  these  conditions  the 
Filipino  child,  who  is  an  exceedingly  apt  learner  and  possesses 
natural  ability  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  is  making 
progress  that  is  almost  marvelous.” 

iP.  18. 

2P.  18. 
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One  peculiar  feature  of  the  Philippine  system  of  education 
1  have  yet  to  describe.  It  is  called  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  parents  in  a  community  sought  to  obtain 
a  school  or  to  keep  one  when  it  had  been  obtained.  Voluntary 
contributions  began  to  attract  a  somewhat  wondering  atten¬ 
tion  in  1905,  when,  the  Report  says,  they  attained  the  high 
figure  of  232,988  pesos.  “Nearly  all  of  this  contribution  has 
either  been  made  by  the  poor  people  of  the  barrios  for 
the  erection  of  barrio  schools  and  has  taken  the  form  of  gifts 
of  land,  material,  labor  and  small  sums  of  money,  or  has  been 
given  in  the  form  of  gifts  for  provincial  school  construction. 
A  large  part  of  this  voluntary  aid  was  called  forth  by  the 
appropriation  of  350,000  pesos 1  by  Act  No.  1275  for  pro¬ 
vincial  and  intermediate  school  buildings.  In  apportioning 
this  money  the  condition  was  frequently  imposed  that  an 
additional  sum  should  be  raised  by  the  locality  either  out  of 
public  funds  or  by  private  subscription. 

“The  private  response  given  to  school  needs  is,  as  stated 
above,  a  striking  evidence  of  the  readiness  of  the  Filipino 
people  to  make  sacrifices  to  secure  schools.  In  Surigao  more 
than  6000  pesos  in  cash  has  already  been  paid  in,  much  of  it 
coming  from  peso  subscriptions.  In  Sorsogon  more  than  20,- 
000  pesos  has  been  realized  in  this  manner ;  in  Tayabas  nine 
towns  alone  have  donated  more  than  14,000  pesos  in  labor 
and  materials;  in  Eomblon,  a  small  division,  the  people  have 
donated  land,  labor  and  materials  to  the  amount  of  15,000 
pesos  and  fifteen  school-houses  have  been  built  as  a  result; 
the  municipality  of  Romblon  has  given  a  site  of  nine  acres 
for  the  provincial  high  school,  and  the  people  of  this  province 
have  contributed  7500  pesos  toward  its  erection;  in  Bohol,2 
where  great  scarcity  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  people 
contributed  money,  materials  and  labor  to  the  value  of  over 

1  $175,000. 

2  This  is  the  province  that  revolted  in  1744  and  for  nearly  a  century 
maintained  a  government  independent  of  Spain. 
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15,000  pesos,  out  of  which  forty-seven  barrio  and  two  munici¬ 
pal  school-houses  were  built.  In  Samar,  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  at  their  worst  in  the  last  sis  years,  the  people 
have  contributed,  principally  in  labor,  more  than  7000  pesos 
toward  the  erection  of  schools.1  In  Pangasinan  the  towns 
of  Mangatarem  and  Binalonan  each  offered  10,000  pesos  of 
voluntary  subscriptions,  provided  the  Bureau  of  Education 
would  furnish  an  equal  sum  for  the  erection  of  an  interme¬ 
diate  school.  In  Binalonan  every  municipal  officer  from  the 
president  down  to  the  lowest  municipal  policeman  offered  a 
month ’s  salary  to  the  fund.  The  town  of  Silay,  in  Occidental 
Negros,  in  order  to  secure  the  permanent  location  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  school,  made  a  definite  offer  of  a  subscription  of 
money,  labor  and  material  amounting  to  10,000  pesos.  ’  ’ 1 

In  1907  the  voluntary  contributions  amounted  to  137,104 
pesos,  nine  tenths  of  this  being  for  the  building  of  school- 
houses.  At  this  period  the  rooted  conviction  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  was  that  the  people  making  these  phe¬ 
nomenal  contributions  to  the  cause  of  education  lived  in  trees 
and  hunted  heads. 

The  work  continued  to  be  pressed  with  unflagging  ardor 
upon  a  population  singularly  responsive  to  all  such  effort. 
For  the  month  of  March,  1906,  five  provinces  reported  that  in 
the  intermediate  schools  there  had  not  been  a  single  absence 
of  any  pupil.  Ninety-two  schools  were  now  giving  interme¬ 
diate  instruction,  and  at  these  and  at  the  high  schools  the 
daily  attendance  averaged  96  per  cent,  for  all  the  Islands. 

The  tuition  was  always  broadening;  each  year  there  was 
more  attention  to  technical  training,  to  farm  schools,  trade 
schools  and  the  like;  This  stilled  in  no  way  the  hostile  criti¬ 
cism  from  the  American  colony  in  Manila,  which  has  not 
ceased  since,  and  probably  never  will  cease,  to  find  fault  with 
the  system.  The  schools  were  an  evil,  not  a  benefit.  What 
should  it  profit  a  sugar-cane  cutter  or  a  copra-maker  to  know 


1  Report  of  1905,  pp.  6,  7. 
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about  the  battle  of  Lexington  ?  A  young  Filipino,  graduated 
from  one  of  the  new  high  schools,  felt  himself  above  manual 
labor.  The  money  spent  upon  the  schools,  said  one  judicious 
observer,  had  much  better  be  spent  in  extending  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  development  of  the  Islands.  What  was 
needed  was  not  a  wide-spread  knowledge  of  algebra  and  liter¬ 
ature,  but  factories  that  would  increase  the  country’s  wealth. 
In  the  face  of  this  always-growing  bombardment,  the 
Educational  Bureau  steadily  pursued  its  way,  which  is  rather 
remarkable,  considering  the  source  of  the  complaints.  Appro¬ 
priations  for  general  education  annually  increased,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  and  of  pupils  grew.  Borne  of  this  pro¬ 
gression  may  be  noted  in  the  following  table : 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


TEAS 

PRIMARY 

INTER- 

SECOND- 

TOTAL 

MEDIATE 

ARY 

1903 

2,000 

... 

.. 

2,000 

1904 

2,233 

17 

35 

2,285 

1905 

2,727 

102 

35 

2,864 

1906 

3,108 

119 

36 

3,263 

1907 

3,435 

216 

36 

3,687 

1908 

3,701 

193 

38 

3,932 

1909 

4,194 

193 

37 

4,424 

1910 

4,295 

198 

38 

4,531 

1911 

4,121 

245 

38 

4,404 

1912 

3,364 

283 

38 

3,685 

1913 

2,595 

296 

43 

2,934 

1914 

3,913 

278 

41 

4,232 

1915 

4,187 

350 

42 

4,579 

1916 

4,143 

351 

44 

4,538 

1917 

4,288 

368 

46 

4,702 

1918 

4,276 

423 

48 

4,747 

1919 

4,412 

501 

50 

4,963 

1920 

5,280 

614 

50 

5,944 

The  decline  noticeable  in  the  figures  for  1913  was  due  to 
a  shortage  of  funds;  the  days  were  almost  the  last  of  the 
old-style,  unworkable  Legislature,' half  representing  the  people 
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and  half  representing  naught ;  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  had  become  many  and  various,  and  the  Legislature 
failed  to  make  enough  appropriations.  Shortage  of  funds 
meant  the  closing  of  many  school-houses,  which  meant  in  turn 
a  falling  off  in  attendance.  By  the  next  year  the  strange 
hybrid  Legislature  had  perceived  its  error,  and,  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  appropriation,  one  thousand  new  schools  were  opened 
and  the  attendance  went  beyond  all  records.1 

Director  Frank  White,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  Bureau  in  1909,  thoroughly  organized  and  standardized 
the  industrial  instruction,  always  being  extended  and  absorb¬ 
ing  more  attention.  It  had  an  old  and  honorable  history. 
The  Spaniards,  for  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  sowed  in  the 
convents  the  seeds  of  the  present  great  embroidery  industry 
by  teaching  to  a  few  (and  those  select)  the  delicate  secrets 
of  the  art,  from  whom  it  drifted  in  the  customary  manner 
down  to  the  lower  strata  of  the  social  structure.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  began,  with  their  earliest  effort,  to  popularize  industrial 
training,  basket-making  being  their  first  definite  essay.  By 
1908  they  had  gone  far  enough  with  it  to  have  an  exhibit  of 
school-made  industrial  products,  and  after  that  was  nothing 
but  persistent  progress,  however  slow,  until  1918,  the  year  of 
wonders  in  Philippine  school  history,  the  date  from  which  its 
greatest  advance  is  celebrated. 

A  Philippine  Legislature,  elected  in  both  branches  by  the 
vote  of  the  people,  was  now  sitting  in  Manila.  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1917  the  people  of  the  Islands  had  been  in  supreme 
control  of  their  own  affairs.  The  old  so-called  Philippine 
Legislature,  which  was  no  legislature  at  all,  the  goat-and- 
tiger  team  arrangement  of  an  elected  Lower  House  and  a 
Senate  appointed,2  had  gone  tardily  to  the  discard.  For  some 

i  The  Philippine  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  Panama  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco,  1915,  was  the  largest  there. 

2S0  the  Philippine  Commission  was  called  when  it  functioned  in 
a  legislative  capacity.  Its  members  were  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


CALISTHENIC  DRILL  BY  3000  PUPILS 
From  the  city  schools  of  Manila,  playground  day,  Philippine  Carnival 
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time  the  chief  business  of  the  Senate  had  seemed  to  be  to 
negative  the  proposals  of  the  House,  and  it  was  manifest  the 
device  was  tottering.  In  all  its  days  and  all  the  days  before 
it,  the  first  difficulty  of  the  educators  had  been  the  lack  of 
funds.  They  felt  that,  with  a  nation  eager  to  learn  and  so 
many  zealous  teachers  ardently  enlisted,  they  could  in  a  few 
years  transform  Island  life  if  they  could  hut  get  the  needed 
appropriations. 

Almost  the  first  concern  of  the  native  Legislature  of  1918 
was  to  pass  Act  No.  2782,  appropriating  30,000,000  pesos,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  allotment,  to  be  spent  in  the  next  five 
years  for  school  development. 

This  meant,  with  other  things,  that  free  elementary  in¬ 
struction  would  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  child  of 
school  age  in  all  the  Islands;  that  no  more  tuition  would  be 
charged  in  the  intermediate  grades ;  that  there  would  be  more 
teachers  and  more  school-houses  where  they  were  most  needed ; 
that  at  last  the  sadly  underpaid  teachers  would  receive  what, 
without  a  blush,  might  be  called  compensation;  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  teaching  profession  would  be  more  attractive, 
more  dignified  and  more  efficient. 

The  first  result  was  that  vocational  training  leaped  up  into 
first-place  prominence,  and  the  Philippine  schools  took  on  that 
system  of  directly  interesting  boys  in  farming  and  gardening 
and  girls  in  household  work  in  which  they  are  now  said  to 
lead  the  world.  A  year  later,  when  Assistant  Director  of 
Education  Osias  went  to  the  United  States  to  be  instructed  in 
the  most  advanced  methods  in  school  work,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  that  he  had  much  to  teach  in  these  particulars  but 
nothing  to  learn. 

This  idea,  again,  was  not  new  in  the  Philippines.  So  far 
back  as  1911  many  schools  had  introduced  gardens  as  part 
of  their  outfit  and  were  training  pupils  in  garden  and  house¬ 
hold  work.  The  first  general  Garden  Day  celebration  was 
held  in  1913.  Next  year  there  were  3226  gardens  maintained 
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at  the  schools  and  41,642  gardens  made  and  kept  by  the  pupils 
at  their  own  homes  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers. 
Parents  and  others  were  allured  by  the  interest  of  the  thing. 
In  1914,  at  the  Garden  Day  celebration,  8772  pupils  and  816 
farmers  exhibited  their  products ;  at  the  Garden  Day  celebra¬ 
tion  of  1918  the  exhibitors  numbered  143,018  pupils  and 
39,080  farmers,  a  growth  in  four  years  so  astonishing  and  so 
eloquent  that  on  this  alone  the  educators  might  rest  a  just 
claim  of  efficiency. 

For  all  the  work  done  in  these  lines  at  home,  always  under 
the  observation  of  the  teachers,  the  pupils  received  credits 
in  their  school  work  and  definite  records  were  kept  by  pupils 
and  instructors  of  each  enterprise,  small  or  great.  Garden¬ 
ing  clubs,  fruit-growing  clubs,  corn-growing,  hog-raising, 
poultry-raising  and  cooking  clubs  became  common  among  the 
pupils  by  1918.  More'  than  4000  schools  had  gardens,  4300 
pupils  were  members  of  the  poultry  clubs;  one  pupil  earned 
in  a  year  538  pesos  and  another  328  by  raising  hogs;  one 
earned  225  pesos  and  another  211  by  gardening;  another  150 
pesos  from  his  poultry. 

So  great  was  the  impetus  given  to  all  this  by  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  a  Filipino  Legislature  that  in  1918  the  value  of  the 
school-garden  produce  was  221,545  pesos,  an  increase  of  202 
per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  the  products 
of  the  different  agricultural  clubs  was  88,742  pesos,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  142  per  cent. 

Technical  and  manual  training  marched  in  equal  pace  with 
this.  A  Philippines  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Manila 
had  been  provided  for  in  the  old  organic  act  that  established 
civil  government  in  the  Islands.  It  opened  in  July,  1901, 
with  three  courses,  wood-work,  iron-work  and  telegraphy, 
and  few  pupils.  In  1915  it  was  giving  expert  instruction  in 
carpentry,  building,  machine-shop  practice,  blacksmithing, 
wheel-making,  stationary  engineering,  automobile  operating 
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and  repairing,  ceramics,  drafting,  preparatory  engineering 
and  normal  industrial  work.  Telegraphy  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  School  of  Commerce  that  meantime  had  been 
established.  In  1901  the  total  enrolment  was  90;  by  1914 
it  had  grown  to  762  and  more  than  100  applicants  were  re¬ 
fused  for  lack  of  room.  Also,  the  products  of  the  school 
had  begun  to  attract  attention.  As  before  noted,  among  the 
resources  of  these  Fortunate  Isles  are  native  woods  of  un¬ 
usual  beauty;  in  these  the  enthusiastic  young  cabinet-makers 
of  the  trade  schools  were  turning  out  tables,  book-cases,  and 
the  like  that  went  far  abroad,  and  for  color  and^craftsman- 
ship  made  talk  among  the  connoisseurs  of  many  lands. 

The  Philippines  School  of  Commerce  was  growing  with  a 
like  rapidity.  In  1914  it  had  411  pupils  and  to  high-school 
graduates  was  giving  courses  in  commerce,  telegraphy,  book¬ 
keeping  and  stenography.  The  Philippines  Nautical  School, 
of  which  we  have  already  seen  some  samples,  was  complement¬ 
ing  with  practical  experience  at  sea  its  excellent  courses  in 
scientific  navigation. 

The  School  of  Household  Industries  opened  June  10,  1912. 
It  was  designed  to  train  women  in  the  arts  of  making  lace, 
embroidery,  cross-stitch,  and  all  the  other  interminable  styles 
of  needlework,  so  that  when  they  should  go  back  to  their 
homes  they  might  organize  or  help  to  start  working  centers 
and  so  systematize  production  as  to  put  it  on  a  commercial 
basis  fit  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world  or  to  excel  it. 
There  must  have  been  substantial  merit  back  of  the  success 
that  went  with  these  efforts.  In  1918  the  Malay  Training 
College  at  Malacca  sent  for  and  employed  a  Filipino  teacher 
in  basket-weaving  and  was  producing  baskets  in  nine  Philip¬ 
pine  designs,  and  within  the  next  two  years  educational  ex¬ 
perts  and  commissions  came  from  still  other  countries  to  see 
how  the  Islanders  did  these  things. 

The  University  of  the  Philippines  was  added  to  this  equip- 
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ment  by  an  act  passed  in  1908.  It  was  in  name  a  much  older 
enterprise.  'So  far  back  as  1868  the  Spaniards  were  fright¬ 
ened  by  a  revolution  into  organizing  it  on  paper,  but 
conveniently  forgot  it  when  the  revolution  had  passed.  The 
Aguinaldo  movement,  again,  had  the  university  for  one  of  its 
objects;  the  thought  had  been  strong  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
reformers  for  many  years.  When  it  came  in  1908  it  started 
with  the  powerful  backing  of  the  government  and  a  corps  of 
able  instructors.  It  is  co-educational.  The  enrolment  for 
1920  was  3427,  when  there  were  in  the  institution  seven 
colleges:  Liberal  Arts,  Agriculture,  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Veterinary  Science,  Engineering,  Law  and  Education;  and  six 
schools,  these  being  of  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Fine  Arts,  For¬ 
estry,  Music.  For  the  reasons  that  bring  down  harsh  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  public  schools  the  university  is  unpopular  in 
the  American  colony,  where  the  appropriations  for  support 
of  the  institution  are  regarded  as  lost  motion.  But  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  are  so  proud  of  it  and  of  its  graduates  that,  short  of 
depriving  them  of  the  government  they  have  been  exercising 
so  long,  the  universtity,  instead  of  being  curtailed,  is  sure  of  a 
reasonable  development.  In  1921  it  was  occupying  thirty- 
one  permanent  buildings  in  Manila  and  some  of  them  were  of 
such  architectural  merit  that  they  would  be  counted  as  assets 
among  the  public  buildings  of  any  city. 

The  University  of  Santo  Tomas,  denominational,  continues 
its  successful  operation  and  has  about  seven  hundred  students. 
There  are  other  institutions  in  the  Islands  that  give  higher 
education  but  do  not  rank  as  universities. 

The  Philippine  Library  and  Museum  is  conducted  by  the 
government  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  education.  Branches 
in  Ilocos  Norte,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Zamboanga  spread  its 
influence.  The  central  library  at  Manila  has  500,000  volumes. 
It  is  likely  that  the  school  libraries,  of  which  there  are  now 
about  2000  with  about  350,000  volumes,  come  nearer  the 
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distant  populations.  I  ought  not  to  overlook  the  small  but 
excellent  Philippine  Museum,  nor  the  National  Bureau  of 
Science,  which  is  a  government  institution  of  wide  repute 
and  proved  efficiency. 

There  remains  to  be  but  mentioned  here  a  subject  that  will 
be  dealt  with  later  in  accordance  with  its  merits.  It  is  the 
phenomenal  development  of  physical  training  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  schools,  in  which,  I  think,  they  excel  all  other  schools 
except  those  of  Switzerland ;  while  in  the  beauty,  variety  and 
unison  of  their  calisthenic  drills  they  have  been  said  to  stand 
alone. 

This  whole  chapter  sounds  like  a  psean  of  praise,  but  is 
simply  a  recital  of  facts.  While  the  trade  schools  were  mak¬ 
ing  sure  progress,  preliminary  and  elementary  training  in  the 
common  schools  was  equally  developed.  In  1920,  57,000 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  were  taking  the  embroidery 
course  and  in  that  year  produced  118,000  pesos’  worth  of 
goods ;  20,000  were  being  instructed  in  lace-making,  and  their 
product  was  worth  40,000  pesos;  75,000  were  taking  basket¬ 
making,  and  their  product  was  worth  120,000  pesos.  There 
were  about  thirty  individual  courses  in  the  schools  and  forty 
traveling  teachers  were  inaugurating  and  supervising  indus¬ 
trial  work  in  outlying  regions.  The  value  of  all  the  in¬ 
dustrial  articles  produced  by  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  (aside  from  farm,  garden  and  agricultural  club  pro¬ 
ducts)  was  more  than  1,135,000  pesos,  which  represents  an 
increase  of  more  than  75  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 
There  were  3583  pupils  in  the  trade  schools  and  their  product 
was  worth  380,000  pesos. 

In  January,  1921,  it  was  estimated  that  910,000  children 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and  about  100,000  in  the 
private,  so  that  more  than  one  million  Filipino  children  were 
receiving  instruction,  or  within  200,000  of  the  total  population 
of  school  age.  In  view  of  the  easy  persistence  of  the  criti- 
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cisms,  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  these  children  were  being 
taught,  and  compare  the  American  with  the  Spanish  curric¬ 
ulum  we  observed  on  a  foregoing  page. 

Course  of  Instruction  Adopted  in  1907  and  Since 
Substantially  Followed. 

Grade  I.  — 4  hours  a  day. 

1.  Language — 120  minutes  a  day 

Conversation 

Reading 

Spelling 

Writing 

2.  Numbers — 40  minutes 

3.  Handwork  (rudimentary) — 40  minutes 

4.  Opening  Exercises  and  Music — 20  minutes 

Grade  II.  — 4  hours  a  day. 

1.  Language — 100  minutes 

Reading 

Language  Lessons 
Spelling 

2.  Arithmetic — 40  minutes 

3.  Opening  Exercises  and  Music — 20  minutes 

4-  Drawing  and  Writing  (alternately) — 20  minutes 

5.  Physical  Exercises  and  Music — 20  minutes 

Grade  III.  — 5  hours  a  day. 

1.  Industrial — 60  minutes 

Gardening,  woodwork,  needlework,  elementary  pottery, 
simple  dyeing  and  bleaching,  weaving,  the  care  and  dec¬ 
oration  of  school-house  and  grounds,  rope-making,  practi¬ 
cal  construction  work  with  paper. 

2.  English — 75  minutes 

Reading,  Language  Work,  Spelling 

3.  Arithmetic — 50  minutes 

4.  Geography — 40  minutes 

5.  Music  and  Opening  Exercises — 25  minutes 

6.  Drawing  and  Writing  (alternately) — 20  minutes 

7.  Physical  Exercises  and  Recess — 30  minutes 
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Grade  IV.  — 5  hours  a  day. 

1.  Industrial  work, — 100  minutes 

Extension  of  Grade  III 

2.  English— 60  minutes 

3.  Nature  Study  and  Civics — 25  minutes 

4.  Arithmetic — 40  minutes 

5.  Geography — 30  minutes 

6.  Opening  Exercises  and  Music — 25  minutes 

7.  Physical  Exercises  and  Recess — 20  minutes 

In  1911  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  had  fore¬ 
seen  some  of  the  results  (valuable  from  its  own  point  of  view) 
to  be  secured  by  the  system  it  was  laboring  to  introduce.  It 
said:  “The  public  schools  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
intellectual  awakening  that  has  taken  place  and  is  taking 
place  throughout  the  Philippines.  This  intellectual  awaken¬ 
ing  is  of  a  magnitude  that  scarcely  finds  a  parallel  in  his¬ 
tory.”  But  even  this  diagnosis  would  have  fallen  far  below 
1920.  The  Report  of  1911  spoke  with  pride  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  more  than  9000  teachers,  of  whom  most  were 
Filipinos  trained  in  the  Islands.  It  could  hardly  have  fore¬ 
seen  that  by  1920  the  number  of  teachers  would  have  risen  to 
17,500 ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  charge  is  common  in  the  American 
colony  that  after  what  is  called  the  Filipinization  of  1916, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  native  administration,  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  suffered  a  decline  because  of  the  substitution 
of  Filipino  for  American  teachers.  It  is  no  business  of  mine 
to  defend  the  Filipino  administration,  which  doubtless  has 
faults  enough,  but  so  far  as  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  go  I  was  unable  to  find  any  evidence  of  a  decline 
in  efficiency  in  the  schools.  I  did,  however,  find  in  those  rec¬ 
ords  repeated  declarations  made  from  the  beginning  of  the 
American  occupation  that  the  American  teachers  must  be 
withdrawn  and  the  work  of  teaching  must  devolve  upon  Fili- 
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pinos.  Whether  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  Bureau’s 
policy  about  this  since  Filipinos  took  charge  of  the  Island 
government  may  be  judged  from  the  following  table: 


TEACHERS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


YEAR 

AMERICAN 

TEACHERS 

FILIPINO 

TEACHERS 

Y  EAR 

AMERICAN 

TEACHERS 

FILIPINO 

TEACHERS 

1903 

691 

3,000 

1912 

664 

7,696 

1904 

787 

3,854 

1913 

658 

7,013 

1905 

792 

4,936 

1914 

612 

9,463 

1906 

763 

4,719 

1915 

538 

9,845 

1907 

740 

6,141 

1916 

506 

10,963 

1908 

795 

6,804 

1917 1 

458 

12,303 

1909 

825 

7,949 

1918 

406 

13,227 

1910 

710 

8,275 

1919 

374 

14,433 

1911 

687 

8,403 

1920 

341 

17,234 

I  ought  not  to  omit  here  another  criticism  that  many  an 
American  visitor  has  heard  and  found  occasion,  before  his 
departure,  to  voice  on  his  own  account.  It  is  two-fold.  In 
spite  of  schools  and  statistics  the  language  of  the  masses  is 
still  the  original  native  tongue;  and  second,  some  of  the  per¬ 
formances  in  the  language  of  instruction  are  passing  strange 
in  the  ear  of  the  attentive  listener.  Even  in  Manila  this  is 
so.  The  newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation  is  printed  in 
Tagalog,  Tagalog  is  the  language  of  the  streets  and  the  mar¬ 
ket;  Tagalog — which  is  taught  in  no  school  except  that  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  mother’s  knee.  It  is  more  difficult  to  change 
the  language  of  the  household  than  some  of  the  early  educators 
imagined,2  here  and  elsewhere.  Fifty  years  of  most  stringent 
regulations  could  not  induce  the  Alsatians  to  adopt  a  tongue 
they  did  not  like.  After  170  years  of  English  occupation 
what  is  the  language  of  the  Province  of  Quebec? 

1  Filipino  control  of  the  government  was  complete  after  1916. 

2  “The  attendance  of  400.000  children  in  the  primary  schools  is  the 
standard  toward  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  aiming;  and  if  it 
can  reach  this  standard  and  maintain  it  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  there 
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But  I  observed  that  with  equanimity  the  educators  of  the 
Philippines  took  note  of  the  babel  around  them  and  had  some 
reason  for  their  indifference.  While  with  eager  care  the 
critics  thresh  out  straws,  huge  evolution  sweeps  over  the 
Orient.  Year  after  year  commerce  there  is  making  but  one 
language  its  very  own  and  in  one  division  of  that  language 
the  million  school  children  of  the  Philippines  are  being 
taught.  The  result  of  the  combination  is  clear  enough. 
Meanwhile  the  new  speech  is  shortly  to  be  made  the  official 
language  of  the  Philippine  courts;  in  another  generation  it 
will  be  common  throughout  the  Islands,  partly  from  teaching, 
partly  because  of  sheer  commercial  evolution,  the  force  irre¬ 
sistible. 

As  to  the  total  efficiency  of  the  school  system,  if  we  may 
believe  the  testimony  of  distinguished  educators  of  other 
countries  heedfully  visiting  the  Philippines  to  make  inquiry 
of  it,  that  does  not  seem  open  to  any  serious  debate.  And  if 
we  had  no  such  testimony,  or  if  the  signs  of  efficiency  were 
not  to  be  seen  in  every  city,  town  and  village,  and  if  the 
schools  had  not  visibly  remade  life  in  the  Islands,  I  think 
two  facts  would  be  enough  to  win  for  this  system  palms  of 
praise. 

First,  it  is  the  school-house  that,  being  pushed  always  into 
the  distant  Islands  and  outlying  areas,  has  brought  about 
peace,  ende'd  tribal  wars,  spread  civilization,  and  is  giving  to 
the  peoples  of  the  regions  once  barricaded  by  differences  of 
dialect  a  common ’language  for  their  common  destiny. 

Second,  the  census  of  1918  showed  that  891,317  of  the 
people  of  the  Islands  spoke  what  is  called  English  and  687,- 
661  spoke  Spanish.  With  all  possible  allowances  for  deaths 
and  changes,  criticisms  and  shortcomings,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  American  system  had  done  more  in  eighteen  years  to 

will  be,  broadly  speaking,  no  illiterate  youth  among  the  Filipino 
people,  but  the  entire  coming  generation  will  be  able  to  speak,  read 
and  write  the  English  language  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  and 
fluency,” — Educational  Revort  for  1903,  p.  12. 
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plant  the  American  language  in  the  Islands  than  the  Spanish 
educators  had  done  to  plant  Spanish  in  328  years.  Remem¬ 
bering  this  tremendous  fact,  the  equal  of  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  educational  records  of  any  other  nation,  fair- 
minded  persons  will  probably  think  that  charges  of  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  to  have  much  weight,  ought  to  be  unusually  explicit. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


A  PHILIPPINE  SCHOOL 


S  we  were  entering  the  grounds  of  the  Central  Luzon 


Agricultural  School  at  Munoz  some  fourteen  students 


were  at  work  close  by  with  spades,  trowels,  and  a  ce¬ 


ment-mixer.  The  duty  was  obviously  incumbent  upon  the 
visitor  to  ask  what  they  were  doing. 

“Oh,  building  a  monument,”  said  the  superintendent. 

“To  Rizal,  I  suppose.” 

“No,  not  to  Rizal.  In  honor  of  the  pioneer  settler  that 
came  here  and  opened  this  region  when  it  was  a  howling 
wilderness.  ’  ’ 

“Where  did  they  get  that  idea?”  I  gasped. 

“It  was  their  own.  They  are  of  the  graduating  class  of 
1921.  Every  graduating  class  leaves  some  memorial.  This 
class  will  leave  a  monument.” 

It  had  every  appearance  of  a  work  of  elaborate  and  hand¬ 
some  purpose,  with  a  good  base,  a  graceful  pedestal  and  a 
place  for  a  statue.  I  asked  where  the  students  obtained  the 
plans. 

“All  the  plans  are  their  own,”  said  the  superintendent. 
“Conception,  design,  execution;  all  their  own.  No  one  out¬ 
side  has  shared  with  so  much  as  a  suggestion.  The  statue 
is  by  one  of  the  boys  that  has  a  taste  for  sculpture — that 
boy  with  the  spade.  He  modeled  the  figure  from  his  own 
drawings.  ’  ’ 

This  was  my  novel  introduction  to  a  place  of  novelties. 
Munoz  is  about  ninety-five  miles  north  of  Manila  and  fifteen 
miles  beyond  Cabanatuan,  the  end  of  the  railroad  branch. 
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In  1908  the  region  was  forest  and  jungle,  and  made  a  kind 
of  border-land  or  marches  over  which  went  bands  of  reivers 
and  plunderers  like  those  of  the  ancient  Scottish  border,  for 
the  mountains  beyond  were  the  haunt  of  banditti.  Perhaps 
it  is  now  as  good  as  any  other  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
progress  in  the  Islands ;  for  leagues  upon  leagues  it  is  cleared, 
prosperous  and  as  peaceable  as  Connecticut. 

When  it  was  still  primeval  and  most  uninviting  green¬ 
wood,  the  insular  government  set  apart  a  tract  for  an  agri¬ 
cultural  school  and  sent  a  hardy  pioneer  teacher  with  a 
handful  of  student  recruits  to  break  a  way  into  the  thickets. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  the  students  threw  down 
their  axes  and  fled  from  a  task  so  appalling.  To  judge 
from  current  descriptions  of  the  country  at  that  time,  it  was 
a  flight  to  win  applause  and  not  blame.  The  trees  to  be 
felled  were  huge,  grew  densely  and  shaded  a  frightful  abatis 
of  shrubbery.  Undismayed,  the  school  authorities  gathered 
another  body  of  student  recruits  and  directed  another  as¬ 
sault  upon  the  jungle.  This  endured  longer  than  the  first 
but  had  similar  ending;  the  students,  overwhelmed  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  work  and  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  took  to 
their  heels.  At  last  the  enterprise  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  right  man,  Dr.  Kelmer  O.  Moe,  and  by  the  grace  of  his 
gifts  of  tact,  magnetism  and  what  might  be  called  a  super¬ 
human  persistence,  the  project  got  upon  its  feet  and  moved 
toward  a  success  so  truly  remarkable  that  the  fame  of  it 
spreads  around  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  more  than  800  students  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  and  but  for 
lack  of  room  there  might  have  been  1600,  for  every  year  as 
many  must  be  turned  away  as  are  accepted.  Thirty-eight  of 
the  forty -five  provinces  in  the  Islands  were  represented  in  the 
student  body.  Here,  then,  was  the  proof  of  a  thing  that 
defied  all  tradition  and  traversed  accepted  wisdom.  Mem- 
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bers  of  these  so-called  tribes,  differing  in  dialects,  habits, 
religion,  were  cast  together  in  one  close  community,  domi¬ 
ciled  side  by  side,  pursuing  common  objects — Moros,  Taga- 
logs,  Igorotes,  Ifugaos,  Ilocanos,  Visayans,  mountain-dwel¬ 
lers  and  deep-sea  fishermen,  plainsmen  and  hillmen — all 
here  in  relations  as  intimate  as  those  of  a  family.  Moham¬ 
medans  sat  by  the  side  of  Christians,  heathen  hobnobbed  with 
the  baptized  and  the  devout.  Instead  of  rows,  frictions  and 
head-splitting,  two  facts  were  plain  to  every  observation: 
that  the  student  body  worked  together  with  almost  singular 
harmony  and  that,  whether  students  sat,  marched,  labored  or 
idled  in  company,  no  one  could  distinguish  among  them  one 
tribe  from  another.  Dr.  Moe  said  that  after  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  he  was  still  unable  to  establish  this  difference  from 
appearance,  color,  feature,  physical  traits  or  any  other  indices 
except  only  speech. 

In  this  academe  the  course  of  instruction  is  four  years. 
Pupils  are  admitted  on  examination  and  on  certificate  from 
certain  public  schools.  I  believe  that,  next  to  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  project,  the  basic  plan  upon  which  it  operates 
is  its  most  remarkable  feature;  but  no  doubt  the  success 
comes  partly  from  this  unusual  foundation.  Practically 
speaking,  the  government  and  control  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  students.  I  do  not  know  what  impression  the  fact  may 
make  upon  educators  elsewhere  and  in  especial  upon  those 
that  would  not  venture  such  an  arrangement  for  the  youthful 
heirs  to  a  more  famous  and  more  revered  civilization,  but 
among  these  tawny  children  of  the  sun  it  seemed  to  cause 
no  remark.  The  students  govern  themselves.  I  know  hardly 
a  school  for  young  men  of  my  own  race  and  country  wherein 
discipline  and  order  are  not  a  problem  for  the  powers  that 
be.  No  such  problem  checkers  life  at  Munoz,  strange  citadel 
of  civilization  imposed  upon  the  stumps  of  the  jungle;  for 
here  the  students  discipline  themselves. 
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A  thing  so  rare  and  so  significant  is  not  to  be  passed  with 
a  glance,  as  we  view  census  reports.  But  if  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  it  we  should  begin  by  clearing  our  minds  of  the  notion 
likely  to  cling  there  that  a  government  school  means  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  imposing  buildings  in  the  Corinthian  or  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  with  portals,  courts  and  peristyles.  Nothing  of 
that  kind  is  here ;  the  buildings  are  simple,  plain,  unadorned 
except  with  planted  vines  and  the  magnificent  Bougainvillia 
flowers.  The  students  themselves  were  the  builders  and  some¬ 
times  the  architects;  they  built  for  the  sheer  rugged  purpose 
of  the  institution  and  naught  else. 

Whenever  there  are  so  many  as  ten  boys  from  one  prov¬ 
ince  they  are  assigned  to  a  dormitory  that  bears  the  name  of 
that  province  and  constitute  a  unit  in  the  political  structure 
of  the  little  Republic ;  all  the  boys  from  Cebu  in  Cebu  House, 
all  the  boys  from  Leyte  in  Leyte  House.  Where  there  are 
fewer  than  ten  from  a  province  they  are  amalgamated  with 
a  unit  that  has  ten  or  more. 

Each  house  organizes  itself  and  elects  a  Representative  in 
the  General  Assembly,  which  is  the  Congress  or  legislature 
of  the  school  government.  The  Representative  is  a  kind  of 
chairman-governor  in  the  house  that  elects  him.  By  ballot 
the  General  Assembly  chooses  the  Council,  the  Student  Pres¬ 
ident  and  the  Vice-President,  and  these  constitute  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  government,  holding  office  for  six  months. 
Once  a  week  the  General  Assembly  meets  for  a  program  of 
debates,  speeches  and  music,  but  business  meetings  are  held 
at  any  time  out  of  school  hours,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
'Student  President.  The  judicial  branch  consists  of  a  judge 
and  an  assistant  judge  appointed  from  the  student  body  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  school.  Order  is  maintained  by  a 
student  police  force  of  which  the  Student  President  appoints 
the  Chief,  who  chooses  his  patrolmen.  All  members  of  the 
force  receive  pay  for  the  time  they  are  on  duty,  the  Chief 
being  the  proud  recipient  of  a  stipend  of  ten  centavos  or  five 
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cents  an  hour.  The  police  force  patrols  the  grounds  day 
and  night. 

The  criminal  code  of  the  little  Republic  is  simple,  short 
and  strictly  enforced.  When  -a  malfeasance  is  discovered  or 
charged  a  policeman  arrests  the  transgressor,  or  alleged  trans¬ 
gressor,  and  summons  him  to  the  school  court,  where  the 
student  judge  or  assistant  judge  presides  over  his  trial.  He 
can  conduct  his  own  case  or  obtain  an  attorney  from  the 
student  body,  as  he  may  prefer.  In  serious  cases  there  is  a 
jury;  trivial  charges  are  determined  by  the  judge  and  his 
assistant.  Condemned  students  have  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  superintendent,  but  rarely  exercise  it.  The  penalties 
are  fines  for  slight  misdemeanors,  confinement  in  the  guard¬ 
house  for  something  serious,  and  suspension  or  even  expul¬ 
sion  if  the  offense  is  still  worse.  In  practice,  punishments 
rarely  go  beyond  a  fine,  for  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the 
order  maintained  is  excellent,  and  all  I  saw  when  I  was  there 
gave  me  strongly  that  impression ;  I  have  never  seen 
a  student  body  of  a  better  bearing  or  more  careful  deport¬ 
ment. 

Cases  of  dispute  are  treated  as  civil  proceedings  and  the 
judge  or  his  assistant  sits  as  a  court  of  equity.  But  the 
judge  endeavors  to  settle  the  quarrel  without  a  hearing  and, 
I  was  told,  usually  succeeds.  According  to  popular  belief 
these  dissensions  should  show  some  sign  of  tribal  feeling, 
Mohammedan  against  Christian,  Moro  against  Tagalog;  but 
the  records  revealed  no  such  things.  Two  Tagalogs  were 
as  likely  to  fall  out  as  two  members  of  different  tribes. 

To  every  visitor  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  seemed  seri¬ 
ous  almost  to  solemnity,  and  charged  with  interest.  The  work 
in  hand  absorbed  all  attention.  I  happened  to  be  an  observer 
of  boys  off  duty  when  they  did  not  know  they  were  being 
observed  and  there  never  seemed  to  be  among  them,  even 
then,  any  suggestion  of  rowdyism  or  boisterous  or  undigni¬ 
fied  behavior.  'Says  the  motto  of  the  school  magazine: 
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Be  strong! 

We  are  not  here  to  play, 

To  dream,  to  drift. 

We  have  work  to  do 
And  loads  to  lift. 

It  seems  to  state  evidential  facts.  Exception,  of  course,  is 
made  in  favor  of  base-ball,  the  national  game,  and  for  track 
athletics;  but  these  are  viewed  as  part  of  the  business  of 
life.  Some  marvelous  base-ball  players  have  emerged  from 
the  confines  of  Munoz  and  a  privileged  visitor  may  be  allowed 
to  view  the  sacred  relics  of  the  institution,  which  are  the 
trophies  won  by  its  athletes;  but  these  exploits  are  regarded 
not  so  much  with  the  joy  that  pertains  elsewhere  to  sports 
as  with  grave  satisfaction,  being  proofs  of  the  school’s  effici¬ 
ency  in  the  necessary  work  of  physical  development.  It  is 
characteristic,  this  view,  but  hard  at  first  for  the  Westerner 
to  manage.  You  must  take  your  Filipino  as  he  is;  by  nature 
and  inheritance  serious-minded,  interested  in  one  thing  at 
a  time  and  likely  to  be  absorbed  in  that. 

To  these  boys  the  fines  that  are  inflicted  for  misconduct 
have  a  sharp  significance.  It  is  not  as  if  they  could  write 
home  to  father  and  get  an  addition  to  the  monthly  appropria¬ 
tion.  In  nearly  every  instance  there  is  no  manner  of  hope 
from  that  quarter;  most  of  the  boys  are  the  sons  of  farmers 
as  poor  as  poverty,  and  pathetic  are  the  stories  of  the  sac¬ 
rifices  the  fathers  have  made  to  secure  education  for  their 
sons.  But  the  point  with  the  boy  is  that  whereas  he  came 
to  the  school  penniless  he  has  been  hoping  and  planning  to 
go  from  it  with  money  in  his  pocket  with  which  to  begin  his 
career  as  an  independent  farmer,  and  the  fine,  if  there  is 
one,  is  so  much  deleted  from  that  little  store. 

For,  with  other  valuable  matters,  he  has  been  learning 
thrift  here  at  Munoz;  a  practical  and  reasoned  thrift.  All 
the  students  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  profitable  or  use- 
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ful  enterprise.  With  their  own  skill  and  labor  they  conduct 
a  blacksmith  and  machine  shop,  a  furniture  repair  and  wood¬ 
working  shop,  a  saw-mill,  a  general  store,  a  bank,  a  printing- 
office,  a  photograph-gallery,  a  post-office,  a  telegraph-office. 
These  furnish  the  student  body  with  many  things,  but  they 
also  do  a  great  traffic  with  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding 
region  and  the  students  share  in  the  profits. 

Students  till  many  fields,  raise  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  garden 
vegetables,  poultry,  hogs,  carabaos,  and  from  these  obtain 
for  themselves  solid  returns.  They  sell  at  a  fixed  price  their 
products  to  the  school  management;  the  school  management 
markets  the  products  and  gives  to  the  young  farmer  a  part 
of  the  proceeds.  Every  student  has  an  account  at  the  bank. 
On  this  is  credited  his  share  of  the  sales  of  the  crops,  his 
part  of  the  returns  from  the  blacksmith  shop  or  saw-mill, 
his  salary  as  postmaster,  telegraph  operator,  cashier,  police¬ 
man.  Against  this  is  charged  his  withdrawals  for  suste¬ 
nance  and  expenses  and  what  has  been  sold  to  him  at  the 
general  store.  At  the  end  of  his  school  course  the  balance 
is  his;  and  it  sometimes  amounts  to  700  or  800  pesos,  which 
in  the  Philippines  is  a  tidy  sum  for  any  young  man’s  wallet 
at  the  outset  of  his  career.1 

Industrially  there  are  three  classes  of  students,  the  general 
workers,  the  outsiders  and  the  independent  farmers.  Gen- 

i  There  is  another  similar  school  at  Trinidad,  Mountain  Province, 
also  a  wonder-making  success.  Every  boy  there  has  a  vegetable-plot 
and  a  rice-field.  After  I  had  left  the  Islands  I  learned  of  the  authentic 
record  of  one  of  these  boys.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  of  1920, 
Santiago  Carino,  a  seventh-grade,  boy  from  the  public  school  at  Bantoc, 
received  a  vegetable-plot  of  1500  square  meters  and  a  rice-field  of  2000. 
Each  boy  must  study  his  land,  decide  upon  his  crops,  prepare  the  soil, 
sow  the  seed,  attend  to  the  cultivating  of  the  growth,  harvest  and  mar¬ 
ket  the  results.  In  his  vegetable-plot  Carino  planted  cabbages,  beans, 
sweet  corn,  celery  and  lettuce.  His  vegetables  he  sold  for  324.52  pesos 
and  his  rice  harvest  for  67.50  pesos,  making  392.02  pesos  as  the  fruit 
of  his  farming  for  the  year.  After  paying  his  board  and  all  his  ex¬ 
penses,  he  had  200  pesos  which  he  deposited  in  the  school  bank  at  4 
per  cent,  interest,  and  was  ready  to  repeat  his  achievement  the  next 
year. 
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eral  workers  and  independent  farmers  live  in  dormitories; 
what  are  called  outsiders  are  the  students  that  live  in  shacks 
of  their  own  construction  near  the  school  on  land  they  have 
taken  to  cultivate.  General  workers  are  changed  from  craft 
to  craft  until  they  become  expert  in  many  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge  useful  for  a  farmer  to  have;  road-building,  house-plan¬ 
ning,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  thatching,  ditching,  simple 
machine  construction  being  among  them.  But  these  acquire¬ 
ments  increase  also  his  money-earning  capacity  for  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  for  himself  as  a  student.  Four  hours  a  day  of 
manual  work  are  required  of  each  student  except  those 
assigned  to  clerical  or  official  work.  A  general  worker  gets 
six  centavos  an  hour.  With  this  he  easily  pays  his  board. 
What  he  earns  by  overtime  or  through  his  crops  adds  to  his 
income. 

Meantime  the  school  has  likewise  had  its  due  share  of  these 
earnings.  All  the  businesses  are  managed  by  the  students 
under  a  general  direction.  How  well  or  ill  is  it  all  done? 
For  here  seems  to  be  as  fair  a  test  as  can  be  devised  of 
native  capacity ;  so  many  unsophisticated  and  unspoiled 
minds  taken  fresh  and  set  at  these  determinative  tasks.  How 
well  they  are  done  may  be  judged  from  the  crowning  and 
most  impressive  fact  of  the  whole  remarkable  story,  which 
is  that  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School,  a  govern¬ 
ment  institution,  is  practically  self-sustaining.  For  some 
years  before  1921  (the  year  of  my  investigation)  the  total 
annual  contribution  from  the  government  had  been  from 
10,000  to  12,000  pesos.  All  the  rest  of  the  expense  had  been 
provided  by  the  school’s  business  enterprises.  To  conduct 
for  800  boys  a  school  that  has  only  nominal  tuition  charges 
and  to  keep  its  expense  to  the  state  within  $6000  a  year  is 
hardly  less  than  phenomenal. 

The  place  is  run  with  military  precision  on  bugle  notes; 
all  up  with  the  dawn  at  one  bugle  call,  all  to  breakfast,  to 
luncheon,  to  dinner,  to  bed  by  the  same  music.  To  secure 
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an  equal  distribution  of  time  between  field  work  and  class¬ 
room  work,  the  student  body  is  divided.  While  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  one  half  is  reciting,  the  other  is  at  work  in  shop  or  field ; 
in  the  afternoon  those  that  were  afield  in  the  morning  come 
to  the  class-room,  those  that  were  in  the  class-room  go  afield. 
Class-room  work  begins  at  eight  o  ’clock  and  lasts  until  eleven. 
Then  the  students  go  to  their  dormitories  and  the  student 
cooks  prepare  the  noon  meal,  served  at  11 : 45.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  immemorial  practice  in  the  tropics,  there  follows 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  a  siesta  of  two  hours.  Then 
the  bugle  sounds  and  three  hours  of  class-room  work  begin. 
Each  division  has  a  daily  houjr  of  military  drill,  in  the 
morning  from  seven  to  eight  or  in  the  evening  from  five  to 
six. 

This  is  the  course  of  study  at  Munoz: 

First  Year 

1.  Agriculture :  Gardening  and  nursery  work,  plant  propagation, 
theoretical  and  practical,  with  work  in  the  school  nursery,  where 
plant  propagation  is  a  business. 

2.  Mathematics:  Farm  accounting,  agricultural  arithmetic,  with 
practical  illustrations  of  industrial  problems.  For  these  special 
textbooks  prepared  by  the  Philippine  Educational  Bureau  are  used 
in  all  the  Philippine  trade  and  agricultural  schools. 

3.  English:  A  graded  course  including  grammar  and  selected 
passages. 


Second  Year 

1.  Science — Biology:  A  study  of  simple  biology  as  applied  to 
farm  life,  for  which  also  a  special  textbook  is  provided. 

2.  Farm  Crops:  For  instance,  a  complete  illumination  of  the  rice 
industry  from  the  preparation  of  the  soil  to  the  consumer’s 
table. 

3.  English:  Continuation  of  the  graded  course  of  the  previous 
year. 
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Third  Year 

1.  Science — Entomology:  Insects  and  bugs  that  war  against  the 
farmer;  the  control  or  treatment  of  pests. 

2.  Agriculture:  An  advanced  course  in  plant  propagation,  study 
of  plant  life  in  the  Philippines,  intensive  study  of  the  life  of  leading 
plants  like  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco.  Even  when  the  soil  at  Munoz 
does  not  allow  of  demonstration  on  a  large  scale  the  study  proceeds 
on  all  available  information. 

3.  English :  Extension  of  the  graded  course. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Science — Farm  Physics:  The  study  of  natural  phenomena  in 
their  reference  to  agricultural  production. 

2.  Agriculture :  Agricultural  extension;  training  for  community 
leadership,  the  carrying  out  of  programs  for  the  benefit  of  farming 
regions,  such  as  campaigns  for  seed  selection,  plant  and  animal  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  campaigns  can  best  be  or¬ 
ganized  and  directed. 

3.  English:  Extension  of  the  graded  course,  with  exercises. 

The  military  drill  is  conducted  by  an  American  army 
officer;  subordinate  officers  of  the  students’  corps  are  chosen 
by  him  on  grounds  of  class-room  record  as  well  as  military 
aptitude.  In  the  Great  War,  when  so  many  Filipinos  tes¬ 
tified  their  gratitude  toward  their  foster-mother  country 
by  volunteering,  excellent  trained  officers  came  from  the 
Munoz  school. 

The  potency  of  fellowship  and  of  the  communal  spirit  to 
eliminate  the  crudities  of  the  province  and  bring  out  the 
best  in  man’s  nature  have  so  many  daily  illustrations  at 
this  place  that  I  marveled  the  teachers  had  time  to  teach, 
or  to  do  anything  but  to  ivatch  the  unfolding  of  the  realities 
of  character  in  the  fascinating  human  microcosm  before 
them.  Out  of  thirty-eight  provinces  came  to  the  school 
thirty-eight  tribesmen  and  emerged  thence  thirty-eight  Fili- 
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pinos.  Of  this  was  not  the  least  doubt;  let  one  but  notice 
the  intensity  of  the  feeling  displayed  by  northerner  or  south- 
ener  over  any  nationalistic  suggestion,  it  would  be  enough  to 
convince  one.  Rizal,  advanced  product  of  northern  educa¬ 
tion,  the  most  brilliant  exponent  of  northern  culture,  was  as 
much  of  a  hero  to  the  boy  from  Sulu  as  to  him  from  Luzon. 
A  short  time  before  I  was  there  the  school  celebrated  Rizal 
Day.1  From  all  accounts,  it  must  have  been  with  a  kind  of 
passionate  devotion,  felt  with  equal  sincerity  by  students 
that  forgot  in  it  every  tribal,  lingual  and  religious  difference. 
The  careful  observer  may  wish  to  note  that  the  celebration 
was  marked  with  as  much  of  good  taste  and  sense  of  beauty 
as  of  enthusiasm.  There  was  a  procession  with  allegorical 
and  illustrative  floats,  and  some  of  these  must  have  been 
most  unusually  designed  and  achieved. 

The  president  of  the  bank,  when  I  was  there,  was  a  Moro 
boy,  the  son  of  one  of  those  Datus  that,  fifteen  years  before, 
had  been  supposed  (by  current  fiction)  to  be  irreclaimable  to 
any  civilization.  The  son  of  this  imagined  head-hunter  and 
wielder  of  the  bolo  is  a  grave,  sober-faced  youth  with  a 
polished  address  and  a  mastery  of  English.  It  is  he  that 
listens  to  the  applications  for  loans  and  determines  the 
bank’s  course.  A  year  or  so  before,  another  Datus  in  the 
Moro  region  had  been  so  overjoyed  at  his  son’s  progress  at 
Munoz  that  he  desired  to  make  some  present  to  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  having  no  money  he  donated  the  official  dress  he 
used  to  wear  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  a  magnificent  confection 
in  the  highest  style  of  Moro  art,  made  ornate  by  the  fingers 
of  the  cunning  needlewomen  of  the  south.  Also  he  sent  in 
his  battle  bolo  whereof  the  silver  hilt  was  chased  and  en¬ 
graved  after  the  elaborate  fashion  of  his  people,  beyond 
which  is  not  much  in  silver-work.  It  lies  now  in  the  school 
archives  to  visualize  and  accent  the  passing  of  all  it  once 
signified. 

i  December  30,  anniversary  of  Rizal’s  death. 
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Some  of  the  student  tradesmen  at  -Munoz  are  more  than 
temporary  conveniences  for  the  school  needs.  The  student 
photographer  makes  pictures  of  the  farmers  and  their  wives 
and  children,  of  school  scenes  and  pageants  that  have  per¬ 
manent  interest.  In  the  printing-office  is  issued  the  school 
magazine  of  which  I  have  spoken,  The  Student  Farmer, 
to  which  the  pupils  contribute  articles  and  illustrations  and 
for  which  they  do  all  the  type-setting  and  press-work.  When 
I  contemplated  the  fact  that  the  press  was  of  the  ancient 
job  variety  on  which  for  about  a  century  the  American  job 
printer  has  been  accustomed  (with  the  assistance  of  one  foot 
and  much  vituperation)  to  print  only  cards  and  hand-bills, 
the  achievement  of  the  magazine  seemed  to  me,  as  a  printer, 
one  of  the  greatest  I  had  known  in  the  trade. 

The  American  language  is  taught  here  both  exclusively 
and,  I  must  believe,  adequately.  Elsewhere  in  the  Islands 
the  objection  is  common  that  teachers  have  a  pronunciation 
all  their  own,  not  after  the  school  of  Commonwealth  Avenue 
nor  even  Sheridan  Road,  but  something  weird  and  peculiar; 
book  stuff,  in  fact,  and  not  the  living  speech.  I  doubt  if 
such  criticism  can  be  passed  on  Munoz.  While  I  was  there 
an  American  speaker,  skeptical  about  all  these  things,  was 
invited  to  address  the  General  Assembly.  He  said  afterward 
that  he  played  some  verbal  tricks  upon  his  hearers,  that  he 
might  put  to  the  test  their  knowledge  of  colloquial  American, 
and  each  time  they  responded  infallibly  and  on  the  instant. 
Never  a  point  they  missed,  even  when  he  fell  to  the  weaving 
of  subtleties.  He  said  he  had  addressed  thousands  of  au¬ 
diences  in  all  parts  of  the  world  but  not  one  more  eager  for 
points  nor  one  better  behaved.  I  think  he  might  have  added 
that  he  had  found  none  of  a  more  wholesome  aspect,  for  the 
physical  condition  of  the  Munoz  student  is  above  proof. 

In  glancing  down  the  course  of  study  at  this  school,  the 
fact  may  have  been  noted  that  in  the  last  year  of  it  much 
heed  is  paid  to  the  work  the  students  will  do  as  leaders  when 
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they  return  to  their  homes.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the 
school  is  a  surpassing  asset  to  the  nation.  Every  graduate 
becomes  a  radiating  dynamo  of  new  ideas  and  scientific 
methods,  a  citizen  of  power  and  influence  in  his  community, 
a  kind  of  unofficial  deemster,  a  man  of  mark  and  usually  of 
character,  and  a  well-spring  of  progress  toward  better  farm¬ 
ing  and  larger  production.  Upon  him  his  neighbors  look 
with  respect,  not  to  say  awe.  When  he  advises  a  steel  plow 
instead  of  the  ancient  crooked  stick,  and  careful  seed  selec¬ 
tion  instead  of  sowing  hit-or-miss,  they  nod  heads  sagely 
and  say  the  counsel  must  be  good;  it  comes  from  a  Munoz 
boy.  In  this  way  the  school  reaches  with  its  new  gospel  of 
science  every  part  of  the  Islands  as  surely  as  it  provides  to 
the  world  evidence  so  strange  and  memorable  of  a  people’s 
capacity  for  self-government:  since  it  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  these  boys,  drawn  from  so  many  distant  regions  and 
straight  from  the  soil,  could  rise  to  management  and  the 
intelligent  control  of  this  little  Kepublic  unless  they  came 
from  a  race  to  whom  the  rudiments  and  instincts  of  democ¬ 
racy  were  native. 

Superintendent  Moe  once  made  a  journey  to  Mindanao, 
the  great  southern  island  of  the  Archipelago,  and  found  there 
four  hundred  Munoz  graduates  at  work.  Many  of  them  had 
been  seized  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  open  schools  in 
the  Non-Christian  provinces,  work  to  which  they  were  admi¬ 
rably  adapted.  Others  were  disseminating  among  their  farm¬ 
ing  neighbors  the  gospel  they  had  gathered  from  their  studies. 
He  noted  some  failures  among  them,  the  common  percentage 
that  seems  to  belong  to  the  human  race;  but  looking  upon 
them  all  with  critical  eye  he  felt  that  he  had  abundant 
reason  to  give  thanks  and  go  on. 

His  report  may  suggest  something  else  to  those  that  view 
these  efforts  impartially.  Dr.  Moe  has  profound  faith  in  the 
Filipino  people  and  an  understanding  sympathy  with  them ; 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  other  agricultural  schools  in  the 
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Islands  have  not  always  attained  to  the  success  of  Munoz. 
The  ultimate  reason  for  his  success  is  his  psychological  at¬ 
titude.  He  believes  in  the  Filipino;  the  Filipino  believes  in 
him.  Both  by  their  works  abundantly  justify  their  faith. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  HEATHEN  IN  HIS  BLINDNESS 

IN  America  we  have  but  a  low  estimation  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  religion,  and  at  the  word  “Moro”  are  likely 
to  bristle  before  mental  imagery  of  a  wild-eyed  and 
fanatical  savage  running  naked  through  the  woods,  as,  knife 
in  hand,  he  seeks  for  Christian  heads  to  dissever.  To  disturb 
a  vision  at  once  so  picturesque  and  so  satisfying  to  the  love 
of  safe-distance  adventure  would  be  cruel,  even  if  it  were 
possible;  doubtless  we  shall  cling  to  our  fable.  Yet  for  the 
sake  of  truth  and  the  record  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  here 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  Moro  is  a  quite  respectable  and 
attractive  person  and,  so  far  as  the  Philippines,  at  least,  are 
concerned,  his  religion  need  cause  no  terrors  to  those  of  us 
that  are  beyond  adolescence. 

Such  is  the  voluntary  testimony  of  all  that  have  observed 
him  without  prejudice,  and  I  could  find  nothing  to  refute 
them.  He  is  by  nature  hospitable,  sociable,  kindly,  witty, 
and  w7hen  he  is  not  crossed  on  one  of  his  few  sensitive  spots 
he  is  far  more  amiable  than  Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  While 
it  is  true  that  ordinarily  he  views  work  without  an  unreason¬ 
able  rapture,  he  can  show,  when  so  minded,  an  astonishing 
industry.  He  looks  like  the  rest  of  the  Filipinos;  speaks 
somewhat  differently,  it  is  true,  dresses  somewhat  differently, 
but  is  so  plainly  of  the  same  stock  and  kin  that  one  marvels 
at  the  impudence  of  the  assumption  of  some  great  gulf 
between  them.  Yet  he  has  a  much  better  sense  of  humor 
than  his  northern  brother;  you  do  not  see  in  him  that  spirit 
of  incorrigible  earnestness  and  moral  angularity  that  in 
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Manila  becomes  at  times,  shall  we  say,  wearisome?  He  can 
laugh,  this  reputed  wielder  of  the  blood-stained  bolo,  and 
greatly  esteems  the  employment;  does  not  take  his  religion 
too  seriously  unless  he  thinks  somebody  means  to  interfere 
with  it;  and  is  your  faithful,  devoted,  whole-hearted  friend 
or  your  implacable  enemy,  as  you  use  him  or  he  thinks  you 
use  him.  In  any  event,  his  enmity  is  nothing  that  the  in¬ 
itiated  desire  in  the  way  of  sport. 

In  a  state  of  nature  he  is  capable  of  strange  fits  and  starts ; 
one  would  think  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors  were  reminding 
him  of  a  duty  to  run  amuck.  Just  as  the  carabao,  after  years 
of  plodding  patience,  may  be  seized  of  a  sudden  with  tem¬ 
porary  madness,  so  the  Moro,  if  he  can  be  convinced  that  he 
is  betrayed  and  wronged,  may  turn  berserker  and  throw  him¬ 
self  on  a  row  of  bayonets,  slashing  at  heads.  And  yet  the 
strangest  fact  about  him  is  that,  with  all  his  background  of 
fighting  and  violence,  when  educated  and  intrusted  with 
civic  responsibilities  he  develops  extraordinary  capacity,  per¬ 
forms  his  duties  with  conscientious  exactitude  and  becomes  a 
model  administrator. 

Most  of  his  evil  reputation  in  the  world  was  manufactured 
for  him ;  for  the  rest,  blame  his  ancestors  that  some  centuries 
ago  were  wont,  for  business  and  pleasure  neatly  combined, 
to  ravage  the  coasts  of  all  northerly  islands  reachable  in 
sea-going  canoes.  In  some  shore-line  places  watches  were 
kept  incessantly  and  when  these  gave  warning  of  a  Moro 
fleet  the  entire  population  would  scurry  to  the  woods.  But 
this  was  long  ago,  and  if  such  ancestral  pursuits  are  to  be  a 
modern  reproach,  methinks  Danes,  Norwegians  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  would  go  with  heads  abased.  It  was  the  'Spaniards 
that  did  most  to  injure  the  modern  Moro  in  repute ;  the 
Spaniards,  who  never  really  subdued  but  always  liberally 
hated  him.  After  three  hundred  years  of  effort,  Spanish  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Moro  region  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  southern 
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part  of  the  great  Island  of  Mindanao  and  some  islands  of  the 
Sulu  Sea)  consisted  of  a  string  of  forts  and  military  posts, 
some  spheres  of  influence  surrounding  these,  and  perpetual 
warfare  with  the  natives  beyond.  It  seems  never  to  have 
dawned  upon  the  Spaniards  that  there  was  another  way  to 
deal  with  this  indomitable  race.  As  to  their  attitude,  I  will 
cite  Governor  La  Torre,  the  most  liberal  Governor  Spain  ever 
sent  to  the  Philippines,  justly  celebrated  for  his  humane 
ideas,  democratic  manners  and  honest  yearnings  for  reforms. 
Yet  even  La  Torre’s  only  notion  about  the  Moros  was  to 
kill  them  all  off,  like  any  other  pest.  The  good  Moro  was 
the  dead  Moro.  In  an  official  letter  of  January  11,  1893, 
five  years  before  Dewey  came  to  Manila  Bay,  Governor  La 
Torre  set  forth  the  policy  that  should  be  pursued  in  Min¬ 
danao  and  Sulu,  and  minced  no  words  about  it: 

“I  have  pointed  out  the  need  there  is  for  employing 
different  methods  for  the  subjection  of  the  different  races, 
and  in  fact,  in  regard  to  the  races  inhabiting  Mindanao  I 
believe  that  it  is  obvious  and  unquestionable  that  favorable 
results  will  never  be  secured  without  employing  methods 
other  than  those  of  attraction. 

“The  Moro  race  is  completely  antithetic  to  the  Spanish, 
whether  the  latter  be  peninsular  or  indigenous,  and  will  ever 
be  our  eternal  enemy.” 

Hence,  of  course,  eternal  fighting ;  or  until  there  should  be 
no  more  Moros  to  shoot. 

It  is  to  be  believed  that  the  first  American  military  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Spanish,  in¬ 
herited  the  same  notion,  an  heirloom  most  natural  and  to  be 
expected,  for  the  first  four  years  of  American  rule  were  a 
tale  of  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death.  It  was  the  wise 
and  humane  General  Scott  and  his  fellows  that  first  demon¬ 
strated  how  much  easier  and  cheaper  it  was  to  subdue  the 
Moro  with  kindness  than  with  Krag-Jorgensens.  The  lesson 
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has  never  been  forgotten ;  and  wherever  it  has  been  applied 
peace  has  reigned  in  proportion  to  its  employment.  This 
is  the  momentous  fact,  whatever  else  may  have  been  pre¬ 
tended  about  it.  When,  in  direct  reversal  of  the  Spanish 
course  of  destruction,  the  later  American  administration 
adopted  what  was  called  the  policy  of  attraction  (la  politica 
de  atraccion),  the  Moro  was  conciliated  and  reassured;  his 
fears  about  alien  designs  upon  the  religion  of  his  fathers 
were  set  at  rest,  and  the  school-house,  often  with  his  aid, 
began  to  make  its  way  into  his  fastnesses,  spreading  light  and 
peace.  Whereupon  it  was  found  that,  in  the  main,  this  un¬ 
tamable  wild  man  took  with  eagerness  to  civilization  and 
promised  some  day  to  ornament  it.  The  discovery  marked 
another  collapse  of  honored  tradition.  All  Europeans  that 
knew  him  and  his  religion  had  predicted  with  calm  confi¬ 
dence  the  failure  of  the  whole  experiment.  Never  could  a 
Mohammedan  Moro  tolerate  a  public  school,  said  all  these 
experts ;  and  behold  him  not  only  tolerating  it  but  supporting 
it  and  giving  his  scanty  pesos  for  it  and  sending  at  last  even 
his  daughters  to  be  trained  in  it.  Had  he  and  his  tribe 
taken  suddenly  to  walking  on  their  hands  instead  of  their 
feet  they  would  have  less  astonished  experienced  ob¬ 
servers. 

By  the  operation  of  the  Jones  Act,  Moro-land  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  those  deemed  uncivi¬ 
lized  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Non-Chris¬ 
tian  Tribes.  The  word  “tribes”  is  unhappily  used,  but  there 
is  none  other  available.  In  reality,  no  “tribes”  exist  in  the 
Philippine  Islands;  there  are  political  divisions  into  prov¬ 
inces,  analogous  to  our  states,  but  there  are  no  tribes.  One 
might  as  well  say  the  tribe  of  New  York  or  the  tribe  of 
Maryland  as  the  tribe  of  Moros. 

The  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes  assumed  supervision 
over  this  territory: 
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PROVINCE 

AREA  IN 
SQUARE 
MILES 

CHRISTIAN 

POPULATION 

MOHAM¬ 

MEDAN 

PAGAN 

TOTAL 

Aguan 

4,294 

30,000 

35,000 

65,000 

Bukidnon 

3,871 

21,500 

3,000 

41,800 

66,300 

Cotabato 

9,620 

6,837 

107,205 

35,402 

149,444 

Davao 

7,486 

33,194 

7,803 

61,803 

102.800 

Lanao 

2,439 

6,201 

75,960 

1,550 

83,711 

Mountain  Province 

6,428 

8,503 

305,873 

314,376 

Nueva  Vizcaya 

3,530 

16,000 

6,685 

22,685 

Sulu 

1.083 

2,750 

120,000 

122,750 

Zamboanga 

6,383 

58,650 

45,000 

30,000 

133,650 

45.133 

183,635 

358,968 

518,023 

1,060,716 

In  area,  40  per  cent,  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  in  population,  only  13  per  cent. 


In  this  territory  the  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes  and 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  working  sympathetically  under 
the  native  government,  undertook  to  plant  the  public  school 
and  with  it  the  sure  beginnings  of  civilization  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  idea.  Without  vain-glorying  or  pride,  but  merely  to 
reveal  a  milestone  on  the  human  way,  we  may  stop  to  com¬ 
pare  here  a  new  document  with  an  old.  We  have  viewed 
the  letter  of  the  humane  Governor  La  Torre  urging  the  rifle 
as  the  only  effective  means  to  deal  with  the  Moro.  The  act 
of  the  Philippine  Legislature  that,  in  obedience  to  the  Jones 
Law,  set  up  the  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes,  said  this 
about  the  work  the  Bureau  was  to  do: 

“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Non-Christians  to 
continue  the  work  for  advancement  and  liberty  in  favor  of 
the  regions  inhabited  by  Non-Christian  Filipinos,  and  to 
foster  by  all  adequate  means,  and  in  a  systematic,  rapid  and 
complete  manner,  the  moral,  material,  economic,  social  and 
political  development  of  those  regions,  always  having  in  view 
the  aim  of  rendering  permanent  the  mutual  intelligence 
between  and  complete  fusion  of  all  the  Christian  and  Non- 
Christian  elements  populating  the  provinces  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.” 

Philosophers  may  care  to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  under 
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the  rifle  prescription  there  was  nothing  but  revolt  and  unrest, 
while  the  wild  men  continued  to  be  wild  and  to  defy  the 
authority  of  Spain ;  whereas  the  school-house  and  the  hand  of 
amity  have  not  only  soothed  the  savage  breast  but  reduced 
savage  regions  to  system  and  order.  However  much  it  may 
sound  like  an  exaggeration,  the  fact  will  appear  on  any 
investigation  that  in  a  month  the  peaceful  methods  of  the 
Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes  accomplished  more  to  estab¬ 
lish  tranquillity  than  force  accomplished  in  three  hundred 
years. 

As  usual,  the  great  work  was  done  without  the  world’s 
applause  or  even  its  knowledge.  Whoever  heard  an  obscure 
school-teacher  in  the  wilderness  blazoned  as  a  conquering  hero 
winning  greater  battles  than  Napoleon?  In  America,  where 
the  ignorance  was  least  excusable,  one  might  say  the  entire 
nation  persisted  in  the  belief  that  the  Moro  was  an  incorrig¬ 
ible  wilding.  “Civilize  em  with  a  Krag,”  1  was  the  refrain  of 
one  song  about  them.  Even  when  the  Moro  sat  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Legislature  and  was  its  wittiest  and  sagest  member,  even 
when  the  sons  of  forest  Datus  were  grave  business  men  con¬ 
ducting  important  enterprises,  nay,  even  when  before  our 
eyes  the  Moro  region  was  undergoing  redemption,  we  insisted 
that  it  was  irredeemable,  if  indeed  we  gave  to  it  a  thought. 

How,  then,  comes  it  that  in  the  nation  that  ought  for  all 
reasons  to  know  best  the  truth  there  was  accepted  a  delusion 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  truth?  Not  through  any  deliberate 
tergiversation  but  largely  because  first,  we  are  a  nation  too 
hurried  and  too  introspective  at  home  to  see  anything  eight 
thousand  miles  away,  and,  second,  because  of  the  easy  but  in 
this  case  pernicious  influence  of  the  “good  story.” 

This,  I  know,  requires  an  explanation,  to  which  I  go  the 
more  gratefully  that  it  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  show 
what  are  the  conditions  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Philippine 

1  Krag.”  i.  e.  Krag  Jorgensen  rifle,  the  arm  of  the  United  States 
army. 
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jurisdiction  and  to  throw  light  on  many  a  marvel. 

Wonderful  as  the  progress  of  the  Educational  Bureau  has 
been,  not  being  superhuman,  and  working  by  wit  and  not  by 
witchcraft,  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  covering  all  of  the 
2441  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  To  reach  them  all  with  the 
■politico,  de  atraccion,  or  even  to  visit  them  and  make  a  start 
in  them,  is  a  work  of  time.  In  the  regions  and  on  the  Islands 
whose  peoples  are  as  yet  unattracted  the  heathen  may  rage 
and  the  barong  may  fly  to  the  perfect  delight  of  any  gentle¬ 
man  desiring  to  provide  the  United  States  with  a  sensation. 
In  those  domains  the  wild  men  are  still  wild  and  will  be  until 
the  school-house  reaches  them. 

Early  in  December,  1920,  American  newspaper  readers 
were  privileged  to  find  in  their  journals  a  short  cable  dis¬ 
patch  announcing  that  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  among 
the  natives  in  Pata,  that  the  constabulary  had  been  sent  to 
the  spot,  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  and  fourteen  men  and 
some  women  and  children  had  been  killed  and  many  others  in¬ 
jured.  The  dispatch  was  dated  Manila.  Pata?  Where  in 
perdition  was  Pata  ?  Nobody  knew  and  few  took  the  trouble 
to  find  out ;  but  as  the  news  came  from  Manila  the  place  must 
be  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  no  doubt,  and  was  start¬ 
ling  evidence  that  the  natives  of  the  Islands  were  still  savage 
and  unreclaimed.  After  twenty  years  they  were  still  revolt¬ 
ing  and  fighting  the  Americans.  Savage  country!  Plainly, 
here  is  still  chaos  and  the  necessity  of  America’s  restraining 
hand. 

But  whoever  may  have  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate 
found  that  Pata  was  a  remote  island  of  the  Sulu  Sea,  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  isles  and  islets  that  border  that  tumultuous 
body  of  water;  that  it  was  nine  degrees  of  latitude  and  by 
steamer  nearly  one  thousand  miles  from  Manila  and  that  it 
was  so  far  away  and  so  unimportant  that  almost  nothing  could 
be  found  in  print  about  it.  What,  then,  had  happened  in 
Pata? 
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This  had  happened.  The  school-house,  steadily  on  its  way 
from  Island  to  Island,  had  come  at  last  to  this  one.  Its  in¬ 
habitants  were  Moros;  perfect  types  of  the  people  supposed 
to  be  forever  addicted  to  the  forests,  the  bolo  and  nakedness. 
Most  of  them  had  welcomed  the  dawn  of  education  on  their 
shores ;  a  few  had  looked  upon  it  with  suspicion  and  distaste. 
To  them  it  seemed  likely  to  be  only  another  trick  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  whom  experience  had  taught  them  to  hate ;  or  a  device 
of  the  enemy  to  overthrow  the  most  holy  and  authenticated 
religion  of  the  Prophet. 

The  first  school  in  Pata  was  opened  in  a  village  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea-coast  and  began  at  once  to  do  well ;  about 
seventy  Mohammedan  boys  were  enrolled  in  it,  which  was  as 
many  of  school  age  as  the  place  could  yield.  The  next  school 
was  opened  at  Sapa-Malaom,  a  typical  Moro  seaside  village, 
and  there,  whereas  the  attendance  should  have  been  larger, 
it  was  found  to  be  much  smaller  than  at  the  first  school,  for 
not  more  than  twenty  boys  were  enrolled. 

Education  is  not  exactly  compulsory  in  the  Philippines ;  but 
when  a  school  is  available  and  the  children  do  not  attend  it, 
a  policeman  is  sent  to  inquire  of  parents  the  reason,  which,  as 
will  readily  be  seen,  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  police¬ 
man  at  Sapa-Malaom  was  one  Ajalani,  a  good  man,  a  Moro, 
a  property-owner  and  much  respected.  He  was  a  relative  of 
Panglima  Dugassan,  the  chief  of  that  district,  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  public  schools. 

Officer  Ajalani  took  up  with  zeal  the  matter  of  deficient 
school  attendance  and  reported  that  all  the  trouble  at  Sapa- 
Malaom  was  caused  by  Hatib  Sihaban.  Now,  strange  to  say, 
this  was  a  brother  of  Chief  Panglima  Dugassan,  the  friend 
and  supporter  of  the  schools.  Perhaps  fraternal  jealousy,  not 
unknown  outside  of  Moro-land,  was  a  sinister  influence  in 
this  tragedy ;  perhaps  it  was  all  fanaticism  or  mad  hatred  of 
the  European  or  the  sudden  frenzy  of  the  carabao ;  but  Hatib 
Sihaban  would  have  none  of  these  schools.  He  had  gathered 


The  fathers  of  these  boys  used  to  be  classed  as  “wild  people” 
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about  him  fourteen  Moro  men,  whom  he  had  inspired  with  the 
same  spirit;  they  would  not  send  their  own  children  to  the 
school  nor  allow  the  children  of  others  to  go. 

They  had  taken  Hatib  Sihaban ’s  house  and  two  others  that 
adjoined  it  on  the .  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  had  turned 
them  into  a  fort.  Around,  they  built  a  stockade  ten  feet 
high,  made  of  stout  posts  well  set  into  the  ground  and  between 
these  the  tops  of  great  bamboo  trees  lashed,  so  that  no  man 
could  get  through  them.  The  walls  they  commanded  with 
trenches. 

To  this  place  Ajalani  came  on  peaceful  intent  and  talked 
with  the  garrison.  He  had  been  instructed  to  handle  with 
tact  and  forbearance  any  opposition  that  might  arise  to  the 
schools,  and  seems  to  have  justified  the  faith  that  was  felt  in 
him ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  persuasive  powers  were  naught ; 
the  fifteen  remained  hostile. 

When  he  reported  this,  the  Datus  Rajah  Muda  and  Habib 
Mura,  influential  Moros  that  were  wholly  for  the  schools, 
visited  the  stockade  and  after  a  long  conference  announced 
that  they  had  converted  the  backsliders  therein  and  the 
trouble  was  over,  for  Hatib  Sihaban  and  his  followers  had 
agreed  to  accept  the  school  at  Sapa-Malaom,  and  to  support  it. 

This  was  early  in  October.  The  pact,  if  there  was  one, 
was  not  kept,  for  about  November  the  troubled  Panglima 
Dugassan  reported  to  Governor  Rogers  of  the  provinces  of 
Mindanao  and  Sulu  that  Hatib  Sihaban  and  his  company 
were  still  in  the  stockade  and  still  recalcitrant.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  went  to  Pata  and  with  Panglima  Dugassan  and  Officer 
Ajalani  visited  Hatib ’s  fort.  A  long  conference  ensued. 
Governor  Rogers  assured  the  garrison  that  the  government 
would  use  no  force  in  behalf  of  the  school,  but  hoped  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  children  and  their  future,  it  would  be 
accepted  in  the  spirit  of  good-will  in  which  it  had  been 
brought.  At  first  Hatib  Sihaban  and  his  people  were  sullenly 
hostile,  but  as  the  Governor  went  on  they  warmed  under  his 
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persuasion  and  when  he  left  seemed  most  cordial  and 
friendly.  They  promised  to  tear  down  the  stockade  and  to 
send  their  boys  to  the  school. 

Another  month  passed,  but  the  situation  was  unchanged; 
the  fort  still  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  Hatib 
Sihaban  and  his  company  still  sulked  in  it  and  the  school 
attendance  was  still  twenty.  On  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
December  3,  the  garrison  sent  word  to  Officer  Ajalani  that 
they  wished  to  have  further  conference  with  him  about  the 
issue.  He  went  unsuspectingly  to  the  place;  as  soon  as  he 
was  inside,  five  men  sprang  upon  him,  bore  him  to  earth, 
roped  his  feet  and  pinioned  his  hands.  Then  they  dragged 
him  to  a  corner  and  cut  him  to  pieces  with  their  bolos. 

The  news  reached  Panglima  Dugassan  before  nightfall. 
He  foresaw  his  brother’s  next  move  and  hurried  Aranan, 
another  brother,  to  warn  the  school-master.  Without  waiting 
to  discuss  the  matter,  the  worthy  pedagogue  ran  for  the 
beach,  got  into  a  banca  that  had  been  drawn  up  there  and 
paddled  away  for  Maimbung,  the  nearest  government  station. 
That  night  Hatib  Sihaban  and  his  band  came  softly  to  the 
teacher’s  home  to  kill  him.  When  they  found  that  he  had 
escaped  and  that  Aranan  had  helped  him,  they  turned  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  Aranan,  but  that  prudent  young  Moro  had  likewise 
taken  time  by  the  accustomed  forelock  and  put  some  leagues 
of  safety  between  himself  and  Hatib. 

At  Maimbung  the  school-master  gave  the  alarm  and  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  and  twenty-eight  men 
were  sent  to  Pata  to  bring  in  the  murderers.  It  is  the  first 
time  since  the  adventure  of  the  lost  teachers  at  Cebu  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  see  in  action  this  rather  remarkable  body  of 
men.  They  are  all  natives  now,  and  with  a  few  exceptions 
have  native  officers.  At  three  o’clock  of  the  afternoon  of 
December  4  the  detachment  reached  Sapa-Malaom,  and  de¬ 
ploying  his  men  so  as  to  show  the  insurgents  that  the  stockade 
was  surrounded.  Lieutenant  Soriano  called  upon  the  men 
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within  it  to  surrender.  With  jeers  and  shouts  of  defiance 
they  refused.  He  told  them  plainly  that  unless  they  gave 
themselves  up  his  duty  would  be  to  fire  upon  them;  that  all 
he  wanted  was  the  murderers  of  Ajalani,  and  with  them  he 
would  be  content.  They  responded  with  more  jeers  and 
pointed  to  the  women  and  children,  about  forty  of  whom  they 
now  proceeded  to  arrange  around  the  stockade  so  as  to  make 
a  protection.  Soriano  begged  them  to  send  away  the  women 
and  children,  and  when  he  could  make  of  himself  no  impres¬ 
sion  upon  them,  sent  to  talk  with  them  some  influential  Moros 
of  the  Island,  including  the  Vice-President  of  that  District. 
To  these,  also,  the  members  of  the  garrison  were  deaf,  even  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  women  and  children.  Men  of  sanity  on 
the  outside  then  turned  to  the  women  and  urged  them  to  seek 
safety,  warning  them  that  if  the  firing  began  they  could 
not  hope  to  escape  injury.  The  women  said  they  would  re¬ 
main  with  the  men. 

The  stockade  was  built  with  as  much  cunning  as  boldness, 
being  entered  through  a  long,  walled  and  narrow  passage¬ 
way,  the  wralls  of  which  were  pierced  with  twro  small  windows, 
one  on  each  side,  so  that  when  the  soldiers  might  be  coming 
in  along  the  passageway  the  rebels  could  fall  upon  them 
suddenly  from  the  rear  and  with  bolos  cut  them  down.  In 
this  way  they  expected  to  make  up  for  the  disparity  in  num¬ 
bers.  "While  Lieutenant  Soriano  was  making  a  last  earnest 
appeal  to  the  rebels,  a  man  jumped  suddenly  from  one  of  these 
windows,  brandished  a  bolo  and  yelled  that  all  in  the  stock¬ 
ade  would  die  but  would  never  surrender.  A  shot  rang  out 
from  the  constabulary  forces  and  the  man  fell. 

“Countrymen!”  shouted  Soriano,  running  forward  and 
waving  his  sword.  “See  what  has  happened!  Unless  you 
give  up  I  must  fire  upon  you  all  in  this  way.  Save  yourselves 
and  surrender  to  the  government !  ’  ’ 

The  answer  was  a  shout  of  derision.  He  begged  that  at 
least  the  w'omen  might  be  sent  away.  The  women  refused  to 
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go.  Darkness  was  now  falling,  and  he  sent  a  soldier  to  the 
stockade  with  purpose  to  set  it  on  fire.  Wild  women  dis¬ 
covered  the  soldier  and  drove  at  him,  spear  in  hand.  He 
whipped  out  a  revolver  and  fired.  One  of  the  women  fell 
dead ;  the  others  ran  for  the  stockade. 

The  soldier  lighted  a  torch  and  flung  it  over  the  wall.  It 
fell  upon  the  roof  of  a  house  within.  The  roof  took  fire ;  the 
house,  mere  tropical  tinder-stuff,  burst  into  flames,  and  the 
flames  leaped  to  the  other  houses. 

Soriano  and  his  men  waited.  As  the  rebels  saw  the  fire 
sweeping  upon  them  they  leaped  one  by  one  out  of  the  holes 
they  had  made  beside  the  entrance,  and  as  each  leaped  he 
fell  riddled  with  bullets.  The  women  and  children  fled  and 
were  not  fired  upon,  but  some  were  hit  by  stray  shot.  Sori¬ 
ano  continually  called  upon  the  survivors  to  surrender  and 
he  would  save  them.  Not  one  would  heed  him.  One  by  one 
they  leaped  from  the  holes,  and  one  by  one  they  fell,  until 
of  the  fifteen  only  the  leader,  Hatib  Sihaban,  was  left  alive 
and  he  was  taken,  fatally  wounded. 

The  next  day  Governor  Rogers  arrived  and  began  an  in¬ 
vestigation.  He  found  that  the  fanatical  fifteen  were  the 
only  persons  on  Pata  that  opposed  the  public  school.  Pang- 
lima  Dugassan  met  him  with  sorrow.  Voluntarily  he  said 
that  his  brother  had  brought  his  fate  upon  himself  and  left 
nothing  for  the  government  forces  to  do  but  to  fire  upon  him. 
In  vain,  he  said,  he  had  tried  to  bring  Hatib  to  reason;  when 
he  failed  he  knew  that  the  fight  was  inevitable,  for  all  the  fif¬ 
teen  were  dressed  in  white,  which  in  Pata  meant  that  they  had 
entered  upon  the  war-path  to  slay  and  be  slain ;  berserker,  as 
you  perceive.  Elsewhere  among  the  population  appeared  no 
resentment  and  only  regret  that  the  fifteen  had  thrown  away 
their  lives.  The  majority  of  the  people  were  openly  on  the 
side  of  the  government  and  had  been  so  from  the  first. 

The  school  was  reopened;  the  attendance  there  became  of 
the  normal  proportions.  It  has  continued  ever  since  with- 
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out  opposition.  Pata  is  peaceful.  From  it  the  school-house 
moves  to  other  islands;  nothing  can  stop  it.  Answering, 
maybe,  some  wild  call  in  the  blood,  or  gratifying  some  old 
cherished  hatred,  the  fifteen  of  Pata  had  run  amuck  and  that 
was  the  end  of  the  story. 

Posssibly  on  some  other  remote  island,  as  the  transforming 
school  holds  its  way,  some  other  group  may  have  a  similar 
stirring  to  cast  themselves  upon  the  spears  of  their  tradi¬ 
tional  enemies  and  so  to  perish,  true  to  form.  Something  of 
the  kind  is  possible,  however  unlikely,  and  if  it  happens  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  it  also  will  be  pictured  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  furious  uprising  of  vast  numbers  of  the 
fierce  untamed  savages  of  the  Philippines,  threatening  with 
fire  and  sword  the  gates  of  Manila. 

There  will  be  law-breaking  in  the  Sulu  country  as  in 
others;  civilization  is  more  efficient  in  taming  devils  than  in 
making  angels.  When  the  law  is  broken,  men  so  disposed 
can  always  translate  the  fracture  into  some  argument  of  Moro 
depravity;  can  do  so  and  probably  will.  As  for  instance 
some  months  before  the  “Battle  of  Pata”  a  gang  of  opium 
smugglers  in  the  Sulu  Sea  was  causing  the  authorities  many 
ansious  days  and  nights.  The  belief  was  that  these  adven¬ 
turers  had  seized  some  obscure  island  in  the  Sulu  chain  and 
were  using  it  as  a  basis  for  their  operations,  after  the  manner 
of  the  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main.  An  expedition  of 
the  Constabulary  was  sent  in  search.  It  discovered  the 
smugglers  intrenched  on  such  an  island.  A  battle  ensued 
in  which  some  of  the  smugglers  were  badly  hurt.  In  the  end, 
the  survivors  surrendered. 

This  was  an  event  as  much  related  to  Moro  loyalty  as  a 
police  battle  with  an  East  Side  gang  in  New  York  would  be 
related  to  the  tariff  question ;  but  before  an  excited  imagina¬ 
tion  surged  visions  of  a  Moro  uprising  and  of  peaceable 
citizens  slashed  in  their  beds  with  glittering  knives. 

But  if  we  think  of  only  disturbances  that  by  some  possi- 
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bilitjr  can  be  traced  to  racial  or  religious  antagonisms,  such 
things,  if  they  come  at  all,  must  come  before  the  wheels 
of  the  magic  car  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  brought 
the  light;  for  thereafter  no  trouble  will  develop  in  the  Moro 
country,  at  least,  nor  among  the  Bagabos,  the  Manobos  and 
other  peoples  of  fearsome-sounding  names.  It  is  the  great 
error  of  those  that  try  to  transcribe  the  Philippine  problem 
in  terms  of  the  balance-sheet  to  assume  that  it  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  without  the  public  school.  I  mean  that  the  practice 
is  to  relate  Moro  conditions  as  they  were  fifteen  years  ago, 
or  even  ten,  or  to  exhibit  photographs  of  cravat-clad  wild 
men  and  to  conclude  that  these  represent  Moro-land  as  it  is. 
This  process  is  inviting  but  footless.  A  Moro  region  a  year 
before  the  coming  of  the  public  school  and  three  years  after¬ 
ward  are  different  considerations.  I  would  not  seem  to  the 
uninitiated  to  press  unduly  on  this  necromancy,  and  yet  it  is 
truly  a  wonderful  thing  and  the  greatest  factor  in  the  whole 
Philippine  question.  Only  a  few  more  years  of  the  progress 
the  school  was  making  in  1920-21  in  these  regions  and  there 
will  be  no  “Moro  peril”  and  nobody  with  the  hardihood  to 
assert  it.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  put  this  forward  as  any 
prediction  of  my  own.  I  transcribe  it  from  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  one  former  Governor  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu 
that  by  reason  of  long  experience  and  observation  best  un¬ 
derstands  the  Moros. 

The  mighty  secret  of  success  in  dealing  with  these  people 
was  demonstrated  by  General  (then  Colonel)  Hugh  L.  Scott 
when  he  was  military  commander  of  Sulu.  Patience,  sym¬ 
pathy,  good-will,  firmness  were  Scott’s  talismans  and  they 
worked  in  a  way  to  fill  old  Governor  La  Torre  with  wonder. 
On  one  occasion  a  band  of  Moros  in  Tando,  Eastern  Sulu, 
broke  into  revolt,  took  to  brigandage,  defied  the  authorities, 
and  seized  and  fortified  an  extinct  crater,  a  position  so 
strong  that,  except  by  bombardment  from  the  sea,  it  was 
almost  invulnerable.  Destroyers  were  brought  around  and 
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anchored  where  they  could  drop  shells  into  the  crater,  but 
before  a  shot  was  fired  Scott  went  forth  alone,  and  after  two 
unsuccessful  attempts,  induced  the  Moro  leader  to  meet 
him  in  a  conference.  They  sat  down  together  and  Scott 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  The  chief  responded  with 
a  list  of  grievances.  Scott  discussed  them  in  a  spirit  of  sure, 
square-dealing  justice,  explained  what  could  be  done  and 
what  could  not,  and  at  the  end  of  a  two-hour  man-to-man 
conversation  the  chief  disbanded  his  company  and  the  war 
was  over  without  firing  a  shot.  It  was  Scott’s  belief,  which 
was  never  successfully  controverted,  that  he  could  avert  any 
outbreak  if  there  had  been  no  firing  and  no  blood  shed.1 
After  blood  had  been  spilled  the  case  became  different. 
Patience,  sympathy,  good-will — with  these  he  restored  order 
and  set  up  government.  His  sympathy  with  the  people  he 
managed  to  keep  intact  even  after,  in  a  jungle  fight  (with 
the  origin  of  which  he  had  nothing  to  do),  they  had  shot  him 
in  both  hands  and  caused  him  an  infinitude  of  pain  and  much 
peril.  To  this  day,  his  name  is  green  among  them  and  they 
speak  with  deep  feeling  of  his  kindly  wisdom.  In  point  of 
fact  he  did  more  with  these  methods  to  bring  about  peace  in 
Sulu  than  any  ordinary  army  could  have  achieved  with  any 
ordinary  number  of  guns. 

His  experiences  were  of  a  wide,  illuminating  variety,  for 
his  duties  sometimes  included  those  of  a  judicial  Solomon. 

Soon  after  he  had  been  made  Military  Governor,  the  wife 

i  He  put  the  principle  to  practical  test  in  more  places  than  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Twice  he  quelled  dangerous  Indian  outbreaks  in  the  southwest¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States  by  the  simple  process  of  frank  and 
friendly  conversation  with  the  warlike  Indians.  On  both  occasions,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  onlookers,  he  insisted  upon  going  into  the 
hostile  country  without  a  single  soldier  and  walked  alone  and  unarmed 
into  the  camp  of  the  chief,  sat  down  with  him  and  talked  him  into  sub¬ 
mission.  On  one  occasion  he  returned  not  only  with  peace  but  with 
four  Indians  that  the  sheriff  with  a  posse  had  vainly  tried  to  arrest  on 
a  charge  of  murder.  These  General  Scott  marched  single-handed  up  to 
the  county  jail.  The  country  owes  much  to  this  modest,  efficient,  wise 
and  thoughtful  soldier.  It  was  he,  incidentally,  that  cleaned  up  Havana 
and  left  a  safe  and  peaceful  Cuba. 
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of  the  Sultan’s  Minister  of  War  fled  from  her  lord  and  mas¬ 
ter  to  the  United  States  army  headquarters,  begging  for 
protection.  Immediately  after  her  appeared  the  husband, 
loudly  demanding  her  return.  She  thus  raised  an  inter¬ 
national  problem  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  difficulty.  In 
those  days  the  Sultan,  who  amounts  to  nothing  at  all  now, 
was  a  figure  of  momentous  importance;  peace  and  policy  de¬ 
manded  that  the  Americans  should  keep  on  good  terms  with 
him.  What  was  of  even  graver  impoi’t,  his  people  lived 
always  in  a  hair-trigger  state  of  mind,  expecting  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  make  some  assault  upon  their  religion  and  ready  to 
go  on  the  war-path  at  the  slightest  movement  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  If  Scott  refused  to  surrender  the  lady,  they  would 
take  this  as  the  long-expected  signal  and  the  whole  country 
would  blaze  into  war.  On  the  other  hand  an  American  could 
not  surrender  a  woman  to  a  man  that  had  maltreated  her  and 
would  assuredly  maltreat  her  again  if  he  got  her  into  his 
power. 

To  gain  time,  Scott  ordered  a  hearing  on  the  issue  and 
meanwhile  racked  his  brains  as  to  the  way  out.  He  had  the 
husband  before  him  as  a  witness  and  was  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time  listening  to  the  recital  of  the  lady’s  detestable 
flight,  when  there  popped  into  his  mind  the  image  of  a  kind 
of  hand-mirror  of  which  the  women  of  Sulu  were  very  fond. 
'So  he  said  to  the  husband: 

“How  long  have  you  been  married  to  this  woman?” 

‘‘Eleven  years.” 

“She’s  been  a  good  wife  to  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Faithful,  industrious,  attentive  to  her  duties?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ever  buy  her  any  head-dress  or  ornament?” 

“No.” 

“H’m.  Lived  with  her  eleven  years  and  never  bought  her 
anything.  Well,  I  will  adjourn  this  hearing  one  hour.  You 
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take  this  woman  down  the  street  to  the  shops  and  buy  her  a 
hand-mirror  and  anything  else  that  you  think  would  become 
her,  and  then  come  back  here  and  tell  me  how  you  feel 
about  it.” 

The  War  Minister  and  his  lady  went  out.  In  an  hour  they 
came  back  with  their  arms  around  each  other,  perfectly 
happy. 

She  had  a  hand-mirror  and  a  pink  sash. 

When  Scott  first  arrived  at  Jolo  with  General  Wood  the 
Sultan  was  away  on  one  of  his  periodical  jaunts,  leaving  his 
brother  and  heir-apparent  in  charge  of  affairs.  This  per¬ 
son  refused  to  make  the  customary  call  upon  General  Wood, 
alleging  illness.  General  Wood  instructed  Colonel  Scott  to 
bring  in  the  reluctant  one.  Scott  saddled  a  horse  and  had  it 
led  to  the  heir-apparent ’s  door,  and  then  went  into  the  house. 
There  in  a  bed  lay  the  acting  Sultan  of  all  the  Sulus.  Scott 
had  taken  counsel  with  himself  as  to  the  best  way  to  proceed 
and  had  selected  boils  as  the  best  ailment  for  the  prince  to 
have,  knowing  that  he  was  perfectly  well. 

‘‘It  is  too  bad,”  said  Scott,  “that  you  have  such  a  terrible 
boil.  We  are  all  filled  with  grief  about  it  and  sympathize 
with  your  sufferings.  A  boil  like  yours  is  a  terrible  thing.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  prince,  “I  have  a  terrible  boil.  I  suffer 
greatly  from  it.” 

“Where  is  it?” 

“In  my  right  foot.” 

“Let  me  see  it,”  said  Scott,  “perhaps  I  can  cure  it,”  and 
he  pulled  up  the  bed-clothes,  revealing  the  prince’s  right 
foot  as  entirely  well. 

“It  isn’t  in  my  foot,  it  is  in  my  leg,”  said  the  prince. 

Scott  puliled  off  more  of  the  bed-clothes 

“It  isn’t  in  my  leg,  it  is  on  my  hip,”  said  the  prince. 

Scott  pulled  off  more  of  the  bed-clothes. 

‘‘I  haven’t  a  boil,”  cried  the  prince,  “I  am  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  fever  and  smallpox.” 
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“That  so?”  said  Scott.  “Well,  a  saddled  horse  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  fever  and  smallpox.  A  saddled  horse 
is  waiting  for  you  outside,  so  just  you  toddle  from  here  and 
get  on  that  horse,  and  do  it  now.” 

The  prince,  ashamed  of  his  lying,  got  up,  mounted  the 
horse  and  rode  down  to  General  Wood’s  quarters. 

Years  afterward  the  Sultan  and  his  brother  made  a  tour 
of  the  world  and  came  to  Washington,  where  General  Scott 
saw  them. 

“That  was  a  terrible  boil  you  had  that  time  in  Jolo,”  said 
Scott  to  the  brother. 

The  faint  suspicion  of  a  smile  seemed  to  flicker  an  instant 
over  the  grave  Oriental  lips. 

“Say  no  more,  General,”  said  the  prince.  “I  don’t  know 
much  now,  hut  I  know  a  million  times  more  than  I  knew 
that  day  in  Jolo.” 

Education  among  the  Non-Christian  peoples,  or  what 
others  call  the  wild  peoples,  had  its  greatest  impetus  when 
the  Jones  Act  had  put  the  control  of  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  the  Filipino  voters.  The  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  1917,  appropriated  1,000,000  pesos  specifically 
for  this  purpose,  and  released  744,700  pesos  more  in  addition 
to  the  regular  funds  available  to  the  Bureau.1  Five  hundred 
teachers  from  the  northern  and  more  developed  islands  were 
sent  to  the  south  to  carry  on  the  work.  These  represented 
every  province  in  the  Archipelago  except  six, 2  and  the  fact 
might  have  revealed  well  enough  the  extent  to  which  the 
people  of  the  Islands  were  amalgamating.  A  great  normal 
school  was  begun  at  Zamboanga,  heart  of  a  Mohammedan 
region,  Garden  Days  were  introduced,  parents  began  to  take 
a  more  vivid  interest  in  education,  and  the  public  school  came 
to  be  an  actual  institution  in  the  life  of  the  Mohammedan 

i“Every  peso  spent  for  education  in  these  provinces  means  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  in  the  expense  of  maintaining  law  and  order.” — 
Report  of  the  Director  of  Education,  1919,  p.  46. 

2  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education,  1917,  p.  58. 
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communities,  where  by  all  tradition  and  experience  it  had 
no  right  to  exist. 

There  was  even  an  attempt  to  subdue  to  educational  pro¬ 
cesses  the  nomad  Negrito. 

By  1918  the  annual  school  enrolment  among  the  Moham¬ 
medan  and  pagan  peoples  was  34,490,  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent,  over  the  enrolment  for  1917 ;  and  1121 
teachers  were  employed  in  the  schools.  In  1912  the  number 
had  been  only  256.  Schools  were  teaching  the  people  other 
things  besides  the  contents  of  books.  Special  attention  was 
had  to  the  spread  of  simple  economic  knowledge  and  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  health.  The  boys  were  taught  farming  and  the 
girls  were  taught  sewing  and  household  arts.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Health,  working  together, 
were  conducting  in  Mindanao  and  Sulu  seventeen  school 
dispensaries  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  had  nine  more  of 
its  own.  At  these  more  than  30,000  persons  were  treated 
every  year. 

In  the  nine  provinces  of  the  specially  organized  Non-Chris¬ 
tian  dispensation  the  enrolment  had  risen  to  60,241  by 
December,  1919.  There  were  13,596  Mohammedan  girls  at 
school  in  Mindanao  and  Sulu  alone.1  The  Mohammedans 
had  taken  to  education  with  characteristic  earnestness.  “Six 
of  the  highest  ranking  Mohammedan  princesses  of  the  sul¬ 
tanate  of  Sulu  were  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  one  of 
them  a  niece  of  the  Sultan.  ’  ’ 2  The  total  number  of  teachers 
was  1442,  an  increase  of  321.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  new  schools  had  been  opened  in  the  year;  162  settle¬ 
ment  farm  schools  were  maintained  in  the  Non-Christian 
provinces.  Boys  graduated  from  these  schools  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  up  public  land  in  the  neighborhood  and 
become  at  once  actual  farmers  on  their  own  account. 

Often  the  teachers  were  repeating  in  their  experiences 

1  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education,  1919,  p.  45. 

2  Ibid. 
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the  traditions  of  the  early  day  of  education  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  When  a  school  was  to  be  opened  in  the  midst  of  the 
jungle  it  was  customai’y  to  send  two  teachers  to  the  one  place, 
where  for  a  year  they  kept  the  school  open  with  probably 
no  pupils.  In  that  year  they  learned  the  local  dialect,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  inhabitants  and  explicated  to  them 
the  importance  of  the  project.  The  next  year  they  had  a 
liberal  enrolment  of  pupils  and  one  of  the  teachers  departed 
for  a  new  field.  Once  started  there  was  never  any  lack  of 
students. 

The  swift  subjugation  of  the  region  to  order  and  peace 
was  seen  in  many  ways.  At  the  beginning,  the  provinces  of 
Lanao  and  Sulu  were  regarded  as  the  worst  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  the  poorest  soil  in  which  to  sow  modern  ideas 
and  culture.  In  Lanao  there  were  82,000  Mohammedans  to 
12,000  Christians  and  the  Mohammedans  were  supposed  to 
be  the  fiercest  of  the  wild  men.  In  Sulu  there  were  161,000 
Mohammedans  to  6500  Christians,  and  by  tradition  a  Chris¬ 
tian  was  supposed  not  to  venture  outside  of  the  walled  town 
of  Jolo.  Up  to  the  Great  War  the  governors  of  these  prov¬ 
inces  were  Americans,  believed  to  be  kept  alive  only  because 
of  the  presence  of  American  troops.  When  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  for  the  war  and  the  American  governors  re¬ 
mained,  their  security  was  explained  on  the  ground  of 
their  surpassing  popularity  and  discretion.  Not  long  after, 
the  policy  of  the  government  was  disclosed  to  be  to  nominate 
in  future  for  governors  of  these  provinces  northern  and 
Christian  Filipinos,  and  all  wise  men  shook  their  heads  in 
despair,  knowing  well  that  this  was  to  precipitate  disaster. 
So  strong  was  the  hatred  of  the  Moro  for  the  northerner 
that  civil  war  would  follow  any  such  attempt.  In  October, 
1920,  a  northern  Filipino  was  appointed  Governor  of  Lanao 
to  succeed  the  popular  Major  Stevens,  and  the  worst  was 
looked  for.  In  four  months  the  new  Filipino  Governor  had 
surpassed  in  popularity  even  the  beloved  Major  Stevens, 
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and  the  affairs  of  the  province,  by  all  accounts,  were  moving 
with  exceeding  smoothness.  So  wrote  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  the  Third  Member  of  the  Provincial  Board,  him¬ 
self  a  Moslem  and  at  first  skeptical  of  the  change. 

As  to  Sulu,  with  its  wild  and  dreaded  Mohammedans,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Rogers,  the  American,  after  a  long  and  successful  term, 
resigned  in  February,  1921,  and  urgently  recommended  that 
a  Filipino  from  the  north  be  appointed  in  his  place.  By 
this  time  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  hopeful  men  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  that  if  there  had  ever  been  any  feeling 
among  the  southerners  against  the  northern  Filipinos  it  had 
passed  and  any  northerner  of  tact  and  skill  could  govern 
any  of  the  southern  provinces.  If  this  is  so,  there  seems  to 
vanish  into  thin  air  the  supposition  of  racial  hatreds  among 
these  people  and  Governor-General  Harrison  must  have  been 
justified  when  he  described  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  one  of  the  most  homogeneous  peoples  on  earth.1 

At  Pagsanjan  in  the  Province  of  Laguna,  on  January  23, 
1921,  the  public-school  students  gave  an  entertainment.  The 
place  was  the  local  opera  house,  a  modern  structure  with 
cement  floor,  electric  lights,  the  accouterments  of  any  theater 
in  an  American  city.  The  play  was  a  modern  English 
comedy,  smartly  given  to  an  understanding  audience.  An 
orchestra  of  students  played  American  airs,  one  of  them  a 
composition  that  had  been  the  popular  favorite  in  Chicago 
a  few  months  before.  Pagsanjan — in  the  days  of  Gironiere 
the  region  was  wilderness  and  its  people  wild  nomads.  Just 
twenty  years  before  it  had  been  in  revolt.  That  night  a 

i“Contrary  to  the  prediction  of  the  calamity  howlers,”  says  the  Con¬ 
stabulary  commander  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  (Colonel  Ole  Waloe)  in 
his  memorandum  addressed  to  the  Department  Secretary  on  November 
23,  1918,  “the  Christian  Filipino  officers  of  the  Constabulary  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  completely  in  winning  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Moro 
people.”  The  participation  of  the  Non-Christian  peoples  in  government 
and  law-making  seemed  to  have  bound  them  closer  and  closer  still  to 
the  Christian  Filipinos.  “We  are  one  in  spirit  and  one  in  blood,” 
said  the  foremost  citizen  of  the  Moro  people,  Senator  Hadji  Butu. 
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modern  theater  filled  with  an  audience  manifestly  as  man¬ 
nerly  and  intelligent  as  one  would  expect  to  find  in  an  average 
European  city  enjoyed  a  modern  play  and  applauded  modern 
music.  In  the  light  of  these  contrasts,  pessimism  about  the 
Philippines  seemed  as  wicked  as  foolish  and  the  Philippine 
educators  were  justified  when  they  brushed  doubt  aside  and 
pressed  forward  upon  their  work. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  FILIPINO  AT  THE  BALLOT-BOX 

THEY  were  having  an  election  at  Ibajay,  Province  of 
Capiz ;  an  election  to  make  an  American  think  him¬ 
self  at  home.  The  town  and  all  the  countryside 
buzzed  with  it.  On  almost  every  corner  was  a  meeting  under¬ 
going,  as  if  it  were  at  Janesville  or  Coshocton,  much  instruc¬ 
tive  oratory  from  the  soap-box.  They  had  parades,  also,  of 
the  regulation  pattern,  as  good  as  the  best,  with  banners 
calling  upon  all  patriots  to  unite  and  save  the  country; 
banners  likewise  rich  in  pithy  information  concerning  the 
virtues  of  parties  and  of  candidates.  The  People’s  Friend 
was  at  large  in  Ibajay,  by  all  accounts,  speaking  of  himself 
with  no  more  hampering  restraint  from  excessive  modesty 
than  you  might  notice  in  him  around  the  classic  precincts  of 
Paradise  Park  or  the  First  Ward  of  Chicago.  On  the  last 
night  before  the  balloting,  the  oratory  went  full  tilt  until 
3  a.  m.,  and  afterward  reverberated  in  the  side  streets,  like 
diminishing  thunder,  until  the  polls  were  opened  and  the 
long  white-clad  lines  began  to  form  at  the  polling-places. 

The  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  lists  set  that  day  at 
Ibajay  was  a  native  about  thirty-four  years  old  but  looking 
younger;  slim,  alert,  elastic,  ready-witted,  tireless,  a  rapid 
and  eloquent  speaker  and  a  neat  hand  at  repartee.  He 
seemed  to  be  made  of  wires;  all  day  he  had  bounded  from 
one  speaking  platform  to  another,  in  and  out  of  the  city, 
and  at  night  he  was  still  at  work  like  some  kind  of  irrepres¬ 
sible  demon.  His  name  was  Manuel  Roxas,  and  he  was  the 
candidate  on  the  ticket  of  the  Nationalist  party  for  the  office 

287 
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of  Provincial  Governor.  I  was  told  lie  was  fluent  in  four 
languages  and  could  make  himself  understood  in  some  others. 
I  have  heard  him  perform  in  but  two,  American  and  Spanish, 
and  can  testify  that  in  these  he  has  a  gifted  tongue  and 
rapid.  But  about  this  is  nothing  strange.  Most  Filipinos 
in  public  life  have  been  touched  with  the  spellbinder’s  wand. 

For  a  certain  valid  reason,  the  contest  was  hot  that  time 
in  Ibajay.  It  is  the  capital  and  most  important  city  in 
Capiz;  24,000  inhabitants,  3,500,000  pesos  of  taxable  wealth. 
In  the  province  are  300,000  people,  all  but  8500  of  them 
Christians.  It  is  a  province  that  ranks  high  for  progress  and 
intelligence.  Yet  Ibajay  was  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
Islands  that  had  never  warmed  to  the  lure  of  the  Nationalists. 
At  every  election  it  had  gone  against  them.  Some  effort 
being  made  to  construe  this  as  meaning  that  the  people  were 
against  independence,  the  Nationalist  control  had  sent  down 
a  battery  of  talent  to  help  the  eloquent  Roxas  to  pluck  the 
Ibajay  brand  from  the  burning. 

This  they  accomplished,  and  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike 
manner,  calculated  to  give  joy  to  any  old  campaigner.  I 
was  told  that  it  was  a  clean  fight,  which  was  probably  true; 
politics  in  the  Philippines  are  in  that  respect  as  good  as  the 
average.  The  issue,  certainly,  lacked  nothing  in  the  way  of 
expounding.  In  previous  elections,  Nationalists  told  me,  it 
had  never  hinged  upon  independence  but  always  on  some¬ 
thing  purely  local.  This  time  the  slender  Roxas  and  his  co¬ 
horts  caught  it  before  it  could  escape  into  any  such  by-paths 
and  made  it  independence  and  nothing  else.  When  the 
votes  were  counted  the  Nationalists  had  won  in  a  landslide. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  were  for  their  ticket. 

They  do  these  things  in  the  Philippines  at  least  as  well 
as  we  do  them,  and,  according  to  eminent  Filipino  authority, 
much  better.  Thus  the  president  and  leader  of  the  National¬ 
ist  party  is  Sergio  Osmena  and  the  president  and  leader  of 
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the  Democratic  party  is  Emiliano  T.  Tirona,  and  these  men 
were  chosen  in  the  daylight,  before  the  public  eye,  by  the 
will  of  the  party  members  and  owe  nothing  to  railroads,  cor¬ 
porations,  packing-houses  or  other  interests.  They  are  the 
party  bosses  in  fact  and  in  name  and  everybody  knows  all 
about  them.  They  can  be  retired  if  the  majority  of  his  party 
wearies  of  either,  and  there  are  no  secret  consultations  about 
it  with  gentlemen  from  Wall  Street  whom  nobody  ever  voted 
into  any  place  of  power.  This  is  what  the  Filipinos  say; 
no  doubt  many  of  them  believe  it. 

Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  the  whole  state  of  political  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Philippines  seems  extremely  respectable, 
in  view  of  the  brief  period  that  the  ballot-box  has  been 
known  there.  Twenty  years  is  a  marvelously  short  time  for 
a  people  to  develop  these  dexterities.  Before  the  coming  of 
American  sovereignty  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  political 
party  in  all  the  Philippine  Islands.  You  cannot  well  have 
parties  in  an  absolute  autocracy.  Leagues  and  secret  socie¬ 
ties  to  further  independence  there  had  been,  years  upon 
years,  but  nothing  that  resembled  a  political  party  organiza¬ 
tion.  When  the  Americans  came  with  a  promise  of  eventual 
freedom  and  a  nearer  view  of  political  activity,  the  people 
in  general  divided  into  Irreconcilables  and  Pacificos.  The 
Irreconcilables  were  for  independence  at  once  and  at  any 
cost;  the  Pacificos  for  peace  and  the  best  they  could  get 
while  they  steered  for  the  ultima  thule.  When  Aguinaldo  re¬ 
volted  many  conscientious  Pacificos  refused  to  join  or  counte¬ 
nance  him  and  gave,  indeed,  active  support  to  the  Americans. 

The  failure  of  the  Aguinaldo  movement  did  not  discourage, 
the  leaders  of  the  radical  element,  who  saw,  or  thought  they 
saw,  in  the  American  program  their  hopes  soon  to  be  made 
good  by  the  will  of  the  conquerors.  But  in  a  short  time  the 
radicals  were  in  a  condition  familiar  to  all  men  of  their  order 
of  mind  all  about  the  world.  They  were  divided.  One 
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group  among  them  held  to  the  theory  of  a  strong,  centralized 
power  in  party  management  as  well  as  in  the  government ; 
the  other  objected  to  any  executive  encroachment. 

On  December  23,  1900,  the  Conservatives,  or  Pacificos, 
launched  their  party  and  named  it  the  Federalist.  They 
soon  had  150,000  members  enrolled.  The  Philippine  Com¬ 
mission,  by  decree,  had  defined  and  prohibited  a  new  crime, 
which  consisted  of  advocating  independence.  What  every 
Philippine  party  must  have,  therefore,  as  its  real  objective, 
it  must  for  the  time  being  evade  or  disown.  The  Federalist 
party  advocated  the  accepting  of  the  American  sovereignty 
in  good  faith  as  the  only  course  possible  for  the  moment  and 
cooperated  heartily  with  the  Second  Philippine  Commission 
in  putting  together  a  governing  machine  that  would  work. 
Two  or  three  years  later  it  was  advocating  a  territorial  form 
of  government  with  eventual  statehood  in  the  Union. 

The  Philippine  Commission’s  Treason  and  Sedition  Act 
was  repealed  in  1906  and  to  mention  independence  was  no 
longer  felony.  Then  the  radicals  forged  to  the  front  with  a 
new  party,  which  they  called  the  Independista  Immediata, 
nailing  their  colors  thus  to  the  mast-head.  Of  this  group 
Sergio  Osmena  was  a  member.  Another  group  with  much  the 
same  views  got  into  an  Adullam’s  Cave  of  their  own  and 
called  it  the  Union  Nationalista.  In  a  few  months  these  were 
merged  into  the  Nationalist  party,  of  which  the  first  and 
cardinal  doctrine  was  and  is  independence  as  quickly  as  it 
can  be  had  and  upon  almost  any  terms.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
first  election  ever  held  in  the  Philippines  took  place  in  1907 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  newly  created  as  the  lower 
chamber  of  the  new  Philippine  Assembly.  The  Federalists 
met  the  Nationalists,  and  went  down  to  crushing  defeat  and 
the  Nationalists  have  been  dominant  ever  since. 

Having  thus  found  annexation  with  a  territorial  form  of 
government  to  be  barren  of  hope  as  a  campaign  issue,  the 
Federalists  dropped  it  in  haste  and  declared  their  faith  in 
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ultimate  independence  to  be  not  less  than  that  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  So  that  the  difference  between  the  two  parties  about 
this  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  an  estimate  of  the  advisable 
hour  at  which  independence  was  to  be  proclaimed.  Re¬ 
organization  of  the  Federalists  fructified  naturally  in  a  new 
name;  they  were  now  the  Progressive  party,  but  even  with 
this  auspicious  banner  fared  no  better  at  the  polls.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  sage  philosophers  that  I  consulted  as  to  this  phenom¬ 
enon  their  trouble  was  that  as  they  had  not  always  been  for 
independence  the  people  looked  with  suspicion  upon  recent 
conversion  and  deemed  wisdom  to  lie  in  holding  fast  to  the 
party  on  whose  devotion  to  the  popular  cause  there  had  never 
been  shadow  of  turning. 

For  all  these  manoeuvers  and  ballotings  independence 
seemed  no  nearer.  'Some  of  the  old-time  radicals  became 
disgusted  and  began  to  murmur  at  men  and  means  apparently 
unable  to  achieve  the  thing  that  seemed  superficially  so 
simple.  There  was  but  the  repeated  pledge  of  the  United 
States  and  the  fulfilment  of  it,  and  independence  was  won. 
These  malcontents  flocked  by  themselves  and  formed  what 
they  called  the  Third  Party,  whose  life  was  a  grievance 
against  the  Nationalists  for  what  were  deemed  timid  and 
halting  measures.  On  this  basis  it  made  some  showing  at 
the  polls,  but  never  enough  to  dent  the  surface  political. 
To  indicate  the  spirit  that  animated  its  leaders,  I  note  that 
they  grumbled  about  the  acceptance  of  the  Jones  Act  on  the 
ground  that  it  stipulated  there  should  be  a  stable  government 
in  the  Islands  before  independence  should  be  granted,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  a  stable  government  already  existed  there ; 
the  one  condition  made  in  the  law  was  already  complied  with, 
and  the  country  should  insist  upon  immediate  fulfilment  of 
the  contract. 

In  1917  the  Third  Party,  having  achieved  nothing  but  the 
marking  of  time,  united  with  the  Progressives  to  form  the 
Democratic  party,  which  in  1921  constituted  the  Opposition. 
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Its  general  aim  and  reason  for  being  was  to  criticize  the 
Nationalists  for  not  moving  with  sufficient  celerity  to  the 
longed-for  goal.  So  far  its  efficiency  as  an  Opposition  is  a 
matter  of  hopeful  speculation. 

These  parties  have  what  seems  to  be  a  well-considered  plan 
of  organization.  In  the  Nationalist,  the  unit  is  what  is  called 
the  Municipal  College,  which  consists  of  all  the  party  voters 
in  the  municipality.  This  meets  to  nominate  the  party’s 
municipal  candidates  and  to  elect  three  delegates  to  the 
Provincial  College ;  and  this  in  turn  nominates  the  provincial 
candidates  and  elects  delegates  to  the  National  Convention, 
the  party’s  final  controlling  power. 

The  Democratic  party  is  organized  in  much  the  same  way, 
except  that  the  colleges  are  called  Assemblies  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  is  called  the  Grand  General  Assembly. 

In  the  main,  party  lines  have  little  to  do  with  local  elec¬ 
tions,  but  the  contests  between  individual  candidates  here  are 
often  sharp  and  sometimes  bitter.  It  is  in  provincial  and  still 
more  in  the  legislative  elections  that  the  parties  appear.  To 
a  visitor  in  1921  the  Nationalists  seemed  to  have  a  long  lease 
of  power,  and  yet  there  were  native  authorities  that  warned 
me  not  to  accept  this  for  granted,  for  they  thought  they  dis¬ 
cerned  in  the  political  sky  the  signs  of  change.  If  so  the 
portents  could  be  read  only  by  one  born  on  the  soil. 

Elections  in  the  Philippines,  as  may  be  surmised  from  the 
Ibajay  incident,  are  not  nominal  affairs.  I  offer,  as  an  in¬ 
dication,  the  condensed  statistics  of  the  last  general  election, 
that  of  1919 : 


Persons  that  presented  themselves  for  registration  .  626,843 

Rejected  by  Board  of  Election  inspectors .  8,299 

Challenged  .  11,051 

Appealed  to  Provincial  Board  or  court  .  1,824 

Reinstated  by  Provincial  Board  or  court  .  1,025 

Registered  on  the  office  qualification  .  48,660 

Registered  on  the  property  qualification  .  82,661 
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Registered  on  the  educational  qualification  .  407,346 

Registered  having  both  office  and  property  qualifications. .  19,143 
Registered  having  both  office  and  educational  qualifications  .  34,254 
Registered  having  both  property  and  educational  qualifica¬ 
tions  * .  50,151 

Registered  having  office,  property  and  educational  qualifica¬ 
tions  .  34,490 

Persons  that  had  their  ballots  prepared  for  them: 

For  the  reason  of  illiteracy  .  59,402 

For  the  reason  of  physical  defects . .  18,366 

Total  number  of  qualified  electors  that  voted .  635,486 

Results : 

Total  Number  Of  All  Votes  Cast  For  All  The  Candidates  Of 

Each  Party: 


Nationalist  . 1,059,863 

Democratic  .  421,507 

Liga  Popular  Nationalista  .  145,370 

Independent  .  169,810 

Unknown  . . 133,457 


From  this  election  467  contests  reached  the  courts. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  number  of  persons  voting  at  this 
election  was  slightly  greater  than  the  total  registration.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  not  all  the  electors  are  obliged 
to  register  at  every  election. 

As  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
policy  of  the  government  is  to  introduce  as  fast  as  possible 
in  the  specially  organized  Non-Christian  provinces  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  practice  of  self-government.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  notice  how  far,  at  this  election,  the  all-healing  ballot-box 
had  penetrated  heathendom  and  attained  to  use  by  the  ter¬ 
rible  Moro  and  his  compeers  of  the  bolo.  In  some  of  these 
provinces  elections  were  held  for  some  local  offices,  as  pre¬ 
viously  explained.  In  the  seven  constituting  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  where  live  the  Moro,  the  Bag- 
abo,  the  Manobo  and  the  rest,  the  following  was  the  score: 
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Provinces 

Registration 

Office 

Qualification 

Property 

Qualification 

Educational 

Qualification 

Agusan  . 

1,964 

10 

240 

1,155 

Bukidnon  . 

155 

21 

82 

21 

Cotabato  . 

57 

25 

8 

10 

Davao  . 

1646 

Lanao . 

349 

79 

240 

Sulu  . 

243 

147 

25 

134 

Zamboanga  . 

3,679 

585 

645 

1,604 

The  school-house  on  one  side  and  the  polling-booth  on  the 
other.  Between  these  two,  the  physical  aspects  of  the  Moro 
village  on  stilts  may  not  be  greatly  changed,  but  if  life 
therein  should  not  undergo  a  huge  transformation  all  the 
faith  that  we  profess  would  seem  to  be  but  foolishness. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  FILIPINO  AT  PLAY 

AN  old  man  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road  as 
we  drove  into  San  Fernando;  an  old  man  with  bad 
teeth  and  a  face  like  a  Manila  tobacco  leaf,  in  which 
his  little  eyes  glistered  with  amiable  craftiness.  Under  his 
left  arm  he  held  a  red  rooster,  glossy  red  and  streaked  on  the 
neck  and  breast  with  yellow  and  black,  which  he  caressed 
with  his  right  hand  and  talked  to,  stroking  even  its  fierce 
red  wattles.  The  day  was  Saturday;  he  was  looking  for 
someone  else  with  a  rooster  to  make  a  match  in  the  cock-pit 
for  the  morrow.  In  an  open  lot  by  the  church  the  boys 
were  playing  base-ball.  No  one  gave  heed  to  the  old  man 
and  his  rooster,  but  from  the  crowd  around  the  ball-grounds 
went  up  a  babel  of  shouted  native  dialect,  Spanish  cries  and 
American  slang. 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  cock-pit;  for  now,  under  the 
slow  compression  of  the  laws,  what  was  once  a  daily  sport  is 
limited  in  each  place  to  but  one  day  in  the  week.  About 
three  hundred  eager  faces  looked  down  in  four  tiers  from  the 
four  sides,  arranged  in  low  galleries.  In  the  center  on  the 
ground  was  a  space  ten  feet  square;  in  this  the  roosters 
fought  by  twos,  each  urged  on  by  its  owner.  All  faces 
were  turned  thither,  watching  first  a  fight  and  then  the 
posted  odds  on  the  next  contest;  but  among  them  all  was 
scarcely  one  suggestion  of  youth ;  most  of  the  spectators  were 
as  old  as  the  wrinkled  man  by  the  roadside.  It  was  clear  that 
to  these  the  real  attraction  was  the  gambling;  les  petit  che- 
vaux  would  have  done  as  well.  For  each  bout  the  pesos 
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rained  in  showers  upon  the  ring-master  or  manager,  or  what¬ 
ever  was  his  title.  With  a  piece  of  chalk  he  marked  upon  the 
floor  the  odds  on  each  fight,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  more  as¬ 
tonishing  feat  of  human  memory;  for  he  kept  no  book  and 
made  no  entry  but  remembered  each  bettor  and  returned 
to  each  winner  his  share  of  the  gains. 

The  sport,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  was  brutal  enough;  I 
think  it  ever  justifies  the  worst  of  its  reputation.  Something 
about  the  deliberate  affixing  of  the  long  razor-sharp  steel 
spurs,  the  manceuvers  to  enrage  the  fowls,  and  the  apparent 
delight  in  animal  suffering,  seemed  disgustingly  cruel  and 
no  less  cowardly.  One’s  distaste  was  not  alleviated  by  the 
two  obvious  cynicisms  that  many  revolted  by  it  were  but  late 
come  from  a  luncheon  of  fried  chicken,  and  that  most  of  the 
shouting,  applauding,  betting  spectators  were  but  late  come 
from  church  and  belike  a  sermon  on  the  humanities.  But  I 
do  not  know  that  even  the  indifference  to  cruelty  and  pain 
that  cock-fighting  must  breed  is  worse  than  the  gambling, 
which  in  the  old  days  had  almost  even  place  with  the  loan- 
shark  and  the  title-jumper  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  country¬ 
man  poor.  Astonishing  tales  are  told  of  farmers  that  risked 
(and  lost)  the  proceeds  of  an  entire  crop  on  one  main;1  of 
others  that  mortgaged  even  the  patient  carabao  to  get  money 
to  back  a  favorite  rooster  in  a  fight  that  lasted  perhaps  three 
seconds.  We  are  to  remember,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  an 
amusement  not  indigenous  to  this  soil  and  alien  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  instincts  of  the  people,  for  they  are  not  cruel.  The 
Spaniards  imported  it,  taught  it  and  encouraged  it.  In  their 
day  one  might  say  it  was  the  people’s  only  diversion,  and 
therein  was  its  strength.  “The  poor  devils  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  amuse  themselves,”  said  a  philosophical  Spanish 
commentator.  Gambling  is  the  easy  refuge  of  those  with¬ 
out  mental  resources. 

i  Gironi&re  remarks  that  he  saw  $7500  (gold)  bet  on  a  cock  that  had 
cost  $750  and  was  a  moment  later  struck  dead  with  one  blow  by  its 
antagonist. 


The  fighting  rooster  man  that  is  now  slowly  yielding  before  the  Juan  K.  Taduran,  all-round  athlete,  winner  of  the  decathlon, 

advance  of  baseball  and  wholesome  athletics  catcher  for  the  Calomba  Sugar  Estate  baseball  team  last  year 
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But  the  doom  of  it  was  sounded  long  ago;  the  fixed  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  government  is  to  eliminate  it;  the  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  capable  Interior  Department  and  proceeds 
as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected.  Some  regard,  it  was  held, 
must  be  had  to  the  passing  generation  that  was  brought  up 
on  this  entertainment  and  knows  none  other;  fixed  habits 
cannot  be  changed  with  a  waving  of  a  hand.  But  come  a 
few  years  now,  and  the  savage  amusement  will  be  as  illegal 
here  as  in  Vermont. 

In  point  of  fact  the  interference  of  the  law  may  not  be 
necessary.  Cock-fighting  is  a  dying  sport  in  the  Philippines, 
being  steadily  displaced  by  ball  and  bat.  The  gift  of  the 
Spaniards  was  a  cock-pit ;  the  gift  of  America  was  base-ball, 
before  which  cock-fighting  is  edging  away.  Let  us  rejoice; 
we  may  believe  that  this  alone  would  have  justified  occupa¬ 
tion.  Typical,  once  more,  was  the  old  man  by  the  roadside 
whom  nobody  would  heed.  Had  but  the  pitcher  of  the 
Calamba  base-ball  team  passed  that  way,  how  would  the  town 
have  turned  out  to  make  him  honor! 

Base-ball  is  the  national  game  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
played  by  boys  and  girls.  After  but  twenty  years — for  it  is 
to  be  believed  that  the  first  base-ball  ever  seen  on  Philippine 
soil  was  brought  ashore  in  his  pocket  by  one  of  Commodore 
Dewey’s  men.  Yet  a  few  years  passed'  and  Igorote  boys 
were  playing  the  game  in  the  mountains  and  Visayan  boys 
on  the  water-front.  Today  it  is  in  every  corner  of  the 
Islands  where  the  school  has  gone.  How  it  may  be  possible 
to  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  formulas  about  Oriental  con¬ 
servatism  and  the  gulf  between  East  and  West,  history  does 
not  tell  us,  but  fact  it  is  for  attentive  heeding.  Compared 
with  the  intoxicating  delights  of  base-ball,  the  Filipino  youth 
can  see  nothing  in  a  cock-fight.  To  him  the  practical  wis¬ 
dom  of  base-ball  appeals ;  to  have  pleasurable  excitement  and 
tests  of  skill  at  the  time  that  he  is  fostering  health  and 
developing  every  muscle  in  his  body  strikes  him  as  sound 
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procedure.  What  preachments,  tracts  and  arguments  against 
cock-fighting  might  not  have  effected  in  centuries,  base-ball 
has  achieved  in  twenty  years. 

He  is  for  base-ball,  Young  Philippines,  and  for  all  else  that 
is  clean  and  of  good  report  in  athletics.1  In  almost  every 
government  building  in  Manila,  placed  conspicuously  near 
the  entrance  or  in  a  main  corridor,  observe  the  great  glass 
case  filled  with  silver  cups,  goblets,  trays,  trophies,  emblems, 
each  inscribed  with  some  athletic  event  of  famous  date  and 
each  representing  a  victory  won  on  the  field  by  the  athletes  of 
that  department.  From  ceiling  or  frieze  probably  look  down 
in  ancient  frescoes  the  forgotten  kings  of  Spain,  solemnly 
stiff  in  armor  or  high  collars.  Very  likely  on  the  stairs  or 
in  the  lobby  are  statues  or  busts  of  Spanish  heroes,  generals 
or  statesmen  of  whose  virtues  the  West  is,  and  will  remain, 
in  complacent  ignorance.  The  building  itself  and  every¬ 
thing  about  it  may  belong  to  another  century  and  another 
culture;  here  by  the  entrance  of  the  great  hall  is  the  plain 
fact  of  the  New  Philippines,  being  a  case  full  of  trophies  won 
at  the  sports  of  the  Western  World.  It  is  the  central  dynamic 
of  which  the  unheeded  old  cock-fighter  and  the  crowded  base¬ 
ball  grounds  are  the  reflexes.  For  there  is  not  a  considerable 
town  in  the  Islands  that  has  not  its  similar  trophies,  looked 
upon  with  reverence  and  pride,  the  ikons  of  the  new  faith 
athletic. 

Judged  by  North-of-Europe  standards  the  Filipinos  are  an 

i“The  early  attitude  of  the  Filipinos  toward  athletics  is  one  natural 
to  people  of  the  Orient  and  of  the  tropics  generally.  They  had  certain 
games  that  were  pastimes  rather  than  sports,  and  the  true  play  spirit 
was  largely  lacking.  This  condition  led  many  to  draw  conclusions  about 
the  Filipinos  that  were  not  very  flattering  to  them  as  a  people.  The 
enthusiasm  they  have  acquired  for  games  and  sports  indicate  that  these 
conclusions  were  erroneous  in  that  they  denied  to  the  Filipinos  that 
energy  and  enthusiasm  that,  it  has  been  proved,  they  are  able  to 
develop.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the 
physical  development  of  the  younger  generation,  and  the  moral  influ¬ 
ence  of  clean,  healthy  sport  has  been  felt.” — Report  of  the  Director  of 
Education,  1914,  p.  74. 
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undersized  people ;  all  Malays,  by  the  same  token,  are  under¬ 
sized.  I  should  suppose  five  feet  three  inches  to  be  the  aver¬ 
age  height  of  the  adult  male,  and  if  we  are  to  appraise  men  by 
bulk  and  thews  only  we  shall  give  off-hand  no  great  place 
to  the  Islanders.  Nothing  is  easier  than  these  bravura  valua¬ 
tions  by  avoirdupois;  and  yet  shall  we  forget  that  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  are  as  tall  as  the  ancient  Romans,  and  Imperious  Caesar 
himself  must  have  been  of  about  this  stature? 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Filipino  to  estimate  physical  prowess 
by  cubits  is  particularly  unsafe,  for  despite  his  comparatively 
small  size  he  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
athletes  in  the  world.  In  scarcely  another  country  is  physi¬ 
cal  training  so  diligently  sought,  in  the  schools  and  out  of 
them.  Every  year  an  exhibition  of  school  calisthenics  is  an 
admired  feature  at  the  carnivals,  and  with  reason.  Some¬ 
times  three  thousand  children,  or  more,  take  part  in  a  long 
program  of  intricate  movements  as  beautiful  as  a  Greek 
dance,  and  I  think  that,  in  all  the  criticism  that  has  been 
poured  out  upon  the  educational  system,  no  one  has  found  a 
flaw  in  this  ponderable  national  asset. 

Among  the  places  where  I  was  privileged  to  gaze  upon  such 
wonders  was  a  large  intermediate  school  in  a  suburb  of 
Manila.  All  the  classes  were  in  their  rooms  at  work  when 
the  principal,  stepping  into  the  main  lower  hall,  struck  a 
certain  signal  on  a  great  bell.  It  was  still  vibrating  from  the 
stroke  when  the  student  orchestra  appeared,  took  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  and  began  to  play.  From  all  about  the  building,  up 
stairs  and  down,  came  the  sound  of  lightly  shuffling  feet ;  then 
a  door  opened  and  out  marched  a  class,  keeping  step  to  the 
music.  The  instant  this  class  was  free  of  its  room  another 
class  followed  until  all  the  school  had  passed  in  perfect  order 
out  of  the  building;  but  without  a  word  of  instruction  or 
command. 

On  the  campus  each  class  marched  straightway  to  a  certain 
spot,  evidently  familiar  to  it,  where  it  halted  and  rested  at 
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attention  until  the  campus  was  filled  and  the  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  white-clad  and  keen-eyed  boys  and  girls  stood  in  long 
even  rows,  facing  the  school. 

The  orchestra  came  outside  and  the  instructor  of  calisthen¬ 
ics  appeared,  casting  a  critical  eye  over  the  alignment.  He 
then  mounted  a  little  platform  and  took  a  drum  on  which  he 
struck  signals.  By  virtue  of  these  and  without  a  spoken 
word  the  company  went  through  a  manual  of  exercises  like 
those  of  the  setting-up  drill  of  the  American  Army,  the 
orchestra  playing  marches  to  the  cadences  of  which  the  move¬ 
ments  were  adjusted.  I  did  not  count  them,  but  .1  thought 
these  were  of  more  than  twenty  varieties.  Between  each,  sig¬ 
naled  by  the  drum,  was  a  rest.  At  the  next  drum-beat  the 
eighteen  hundred  would  bend  forward  with  arms  straight  be¬ 
fore  them,  step  to  the  right,  step  to  the  left,  forward,  back¬ 
ward,  with  raised,  lowered  and  extended  arms,  or  whatever 
figure  was  called  for  next  in  the  manual.1  All  seemed  to  know 
perfectly  the  succession  of  the  movements,  for  the  drum  gave 
no  indication  of  what  was  next  to  come.  The ‘unison  was  ex¬ 
traordinary;  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  attained.  But  what 
would  most  strike  an  American  observer,  I  think,  was  the 
seriousness  with  which  all  was  taken.  In  the  entire  company 
I  could  not  detect  a  smile,  the  exchange  of  a  word,  or  the 
least  disposition  to  make  light  of  the  occasion.  I  had  reason 
to  doubt  if  in  America  eighteen  hundred  school  children  of 
the  same  age,  boys  and  girls,  would  show  the  same  discipline. 

When  all  was  over  a  signal  sounded  to  break  ranks,  and 
luncheon  was  served  at  the  school  kitchen  in  a  corner  of  the 
grounds;  a  luncheon  cooked  and  served  by  students  and  sup¬ 
plied  at  cost.  There  was  much  merry  and  free  conversation 
around  the  luncheon  counter  and  tables,  but  I  was  reminded 

1  They  have  a  Manual  of  Physical  Education .  written  by  Frederick  0 
England,  the  playground  director  at  Manila,  illustrated  with  diagrams 
of  movements  and  exercises.  About  one  hundred  pages  consist  of  in¬ 
formation  about  dances,  and  of  many  dances  the  music  is  printed  with 
the  text. 
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at  once  of  the  observation  about  these  people  I  had  made  at 
the  Carnival  and  elsewhere.  Their  instinct  for  reserve  and 
orderliness  of  conduct  is  their  indefeasible  heritage.  Ever 
the  Filipino  is  a  Filipino,  and  not  even  in  the  presence  of 
bright  eyes,  pretty  faces  or  good  pie  will  he  wholly  forget  the 
fact.  After  luncheon,  at  a  signal,  the  company  fell  into  posi¬ 
tion  and  at  another  marched  back  to  the  class-rooms,  a  class 
at  a  time. 

Something  similar  to  this  can  be  seen  at  every  school-house 
in  the  Islands  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  prize-win¬ 
ning  athletes  descend  upon  the  Far  Eastern  Olympic  and  the 
base-ball  teams  develop  their  most  skilful  players. 

Base-ball  in  these  Islands  is  something  more  than  a  pastime ; 
it  is  at  once  a  passion,  a  game  and  a  means  to  that  health  and 
strength  the  ambitious  young  Filipino  is  taught  to  view  as 
the  foundation  of  the  success  he  dreams  for  himself.  Often 
the  quality  of  the  playing  is  above  par;  indeed,  if  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  could  bat  as  well  as  they  field  and  run  bases,  they  would 
be  the  amateur  premiers  of  the  world.  The  oldest  and  most 
seasoned  observer  may  be  astonished  at  their  base-running. 
There  are  no  professional  players;  I  think  professionalism 
would  strike  awry  with  the  Filipino  conception  of  the  game, 
which  is  clean.  American  official  rules  are  the  standard  every¬ 
where  and  the  course  of  the  American  season  is  watched  with 
absorbed  attention.  Every  famous  American  player  has  his 
admiring  followers  in  the  Islands  and  a  home  run  on  the  Polo 
Grounds  in  New  York  City  may  echo  around  the  world  to 
far-away  Iloilo  or  Batangas. 

When  I  was  in  Manila  the  base-ball  season  there  was  at  its 
height,  January,  February,  March;  and  a  team  of  tawny 
youths  from  a  sugar  plantation  forty  miles  in  the  interior 
headed  the  percentage  table.  Such  was  my  good  fortune  that 
I  saw  them  play  several  times  and  was  invariably  rewarded 
with  a  performance  of  great  merit.  One  of  their  games  was 
against  the  team  of  the  United  States  Cruiser  Huron  then  on 
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the  Manila  station,  and  the  playing  was  so  swift  and  accurate 
the  most  ardent  follower  of  the  national  pastime  would  have 
been  consoled  for  his  absence  from  professional  America. 
The  sailors  were,  as  usual,  alert  and  able,  but  the  young  men 
from  the  sugar-fields  outpointed  them  all  the  way. 

On  another  halcyon  day  I  fell,  through  some  undeserved 
felicity,  upon  a  game  between  these  same  sugar-planters  and 
the  best  American  team  in  the  Orient,  and  no  one  that  saw 
that  jousting  will  be  likely  to  forget  the  fact.  The  score  was 
2  to  2  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  inning  when  darkness  in¬ 
tervened.  It  was  in  the  fourth  inning  that  the  Americans 
made  their  runs ;  under  conditions  that  might  have  unsettled 
any  opponents,  even  the  most  experienced  veterans.  The  first 
man  up  hit  the  first  ball  for  a  clean  home  run.  A  base  on 
balls,  a  steal  of  second,  a  sacrifice  and  a  catcher’s  error  filled 
the  bases,  when  a  hit  brought  in  the  other  score  with  the  bases 
full.  We  all  expected  to  see  the  natives  go  to  pieces.  On 
the  contrary,  they  settled  down  hard  and  from  that  time  no 
pale-face  reached  second  base.  Nothing  better  from  a  base¬ 
ball  point  of  view  was  ever  seen.  In  the  last  eight  innings 
not  an  opponent  made  a  hit.  It  was  evident  that  the  little 
brown  brother  had  just  begun  to  fight.  In  the  sixth  inning 
he  rallied  at  the  bat  and  evened  the  score  and  thenceforward 
played  a  faultless  game. 

Two  men  among  the  native  players  drew  my  particular 
attention ;  one  was  the  catcher,  a  stocky,  powerful,  deliberate 
youth,  who  threw  as  he  stood  to  second  base;  and  the  other 
was  the  pitcher,  who  seemed  to  me  to  show  unusual  wit  about 
his  work.  I  learned  afterward  that  the  catcher  was  the  cham¬ 
pion  all-around  athlete  of  the  Islands,  a  decathlon  man,  and 
could  go,  if  he  pleased,  covered  with  medals ;  and  the  pitcher 
had  a  record  of  a  no-hit  game  and  was  viewed  as  what  is 
called  major-league  material.  He  batted  and  fielded  as  well 
as  he  pitched;  in  one  of  the  games  I  attended  he  was  four 
times  at  the  bat  with*  a  total  of  four  clean  hits  and  in  batting 
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average  lie  stood  next  to  the  highest  among  all  the  players 
in  the  league.  A  young  American  sitting  beside  me  whis¬ 
pered  that  every  native  team  in  the  tournament  had  an 
American  manager,  a  fact  with  which  he  seemed  to  salve  hurt 
national  pride  or  vindicate  the  colony’s  theory  of  native  in¬ 
capacity,  I  could  not  quite  discern  which.  In  either  case  I 
think  it  was  not  likely  to  impress  the  visitor  from  abroad, 
for  a  manager  could  not  run  the  bases  nor  field  the  ball  after 
this  remarkable  fashion  then  exhibited  before  us.  But  I  will 
set  down  the  observation  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

Next  after  the  sugar-planters  and  the  crack  Americans, 
the  team  that  seemed  most  to  show  promise  was  composed  of 
conductors  and  motormen  on  the  Manila  street  railroad,  all 
natives.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  city  where  street-rail¬ 
road  conductors  and  motormen  provide  the  public  with  base¬ 
ball  entertainment  approximating  the  best  professional  effort, 
but  in  Manila  nothing  unusual  is  found  in  such  a  condition. 

An  American  professional  writer  on  base-ball  topics,  and 
one  not  to  be  accused  of  any  partiality  toward  the  Islanders, 
amply  confirmed  my  impression  of  the  excellence  of  these 
performances.  He  wrote: 

“The  mastery  of  the  Filipinos  over  base-ball  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  every  American  who  gets  on  this  side  of  the 
Pacific.  They  seem  to  have  picked  up  more  than  the  mere 
mechanical  side  of  the  game.  Their  alertness  and  quick 
thought  would  stump  some  of  the  professionals  of  the  United 
States.  ’  ’ 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  base-ball  afforded  as  fair 
a  test  of  individual  capacity  and  of  national  character  as 
anything  known  to  man. 

The  crowd  at  a  Philippine  base-ball  game  is  almost  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  the  playing.  As  in  America,  there  are  the  bleach- 
ing-boards  as  well  as  the  grand-stand,  with  about  the  same  dif¬ 
ference  in  traits  between  the  occupants  of  each.  Every  play 
is  followed  with  intense  eagerness  and  fine  appreciation,  while 
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a  weird  chorus  goes  up  of  American,  Spanish,  Tagalog,  Vis- 
ayan,  patois  and  mixed.  A  Filipino,  no  matter  what  lan¬ 
guage  he  may  be  speaking,  has  a  method  of  pronunciation 
physically  different  from  ours.  He  forms  his  vocal  sounds 
as  on  a  differently  played  instrument.  Like  the  French  he 
enunciates  with  the  tips  of  his  lips  and  all  outside  his  teeth. 
This  gives  a  peculiar  tang  to  his  English  when  he  speaks  and 
sometimes  creates  an  unfavorable  impression  on  those  that 
think  our  cramped  and  mutilated  utterances  must  be  stand¬ 
ard.  At  the  game  between  the  sugar-planters  and  the  men 
from  the  American  cruiser,  a  Filipino  gentleman  sitting  be¬ 
hind  me  became  much  excited  by  the  contest  and  being  a 
patriot  as  well  as  a  good  judge  of  base-ball,  neglected  not  to 
“root”  diligently  for  his  countrymen.  And  this  he  accom¬ 
plished  by  arising  at  intervals  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice : 

“Ai-i  peetee  zose  H-u-u-rons!  Ai-i  pee-tee  zose  H-u-u- 
rons !  ’  ’ 

The  obligation  to  “root”  was  discharged  faithfully  on  all 
sides,  but  good  plays  were  always  applauded  impartially  by 
a  crowd  evidently  of  discriminating  taste  in  such  things. 
The  only  occasion  on  which  a  Filipino  gentleman  consents 
to  lay  aside  his  dignity  is  at  a  base-ball  game;  I  have  seen 
him  in  a  typhoon  manifest  less  concern.  In  the  midst  of  the 
clamor  that  arose  from  bleachers  and  grand-stand  it  was 
always  possible  to  distinguish  sounds  familiar  to  all  old  fol¬ 
lowers  of  base-ball.  There  was  even  a  person  that  shouted 
“Well!  Well!  Well!”  The  terminology  of  the  game 
hashed  in  with  the  native  speech  made  a  piquant  verbal 
melange.  At  one  time  when  there  was  a  close  decision  at 
second,  I  heard  great  shouts  of  “Safe  siya!  Safe  siya!” 
which  being  interpreted  meant  “He’s  safe!  He’s  safe!” 
After  a  long  drive  to  center  had  been  captured  on  the  gallop 
by  the  agile  fielder  from  among  the  sugar-cane,  the  crowd 
sank  back  with  a  satisfied  sigh  and  cries  of  “Nasalo  niya! 
Nasalo  niya!”  which  meant  “He  got  it!”  A  Filipino  steal- 
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ing  second  was  encouraged  with  loud  shouts  of  “Umi  slide 
sty  a!  Umi  slide  siya!” 

When  a  new  pitcher  stepped  into  the  box  from  which  his 
predecessor  had  been  knocked  by  the  stalwart  representatives 
of  the  sugar  industry  several  spectators  around  me  observed, 
“Kalaweti  siya,”  which  meant  “He  is  a  southpaw.”  A  Fili¬ 
pino  having  struck  out,  gentlemen  on  the  bleaching-boards 
travailed  in  spirit  and  groaned  aloud,  “Mahina  siyang 
pumalo  ”  which  meant  “He  is  a  weak  hitter,”  and  “ Hindi 
niya  nasalo which  was  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  hit  a 
foot-ball  with  a  barn  door. 

The  names  of  the  positions  in  the  game  and  of  many  of 
the  plays  have  been  taken  over  bodily.  “Siya  ang  catcher,” 
and  “ Siya  ang  pitcher,”  mean  “He  is  the  catcher,”  “He  is 
the  pitcher.”  A  blocked  ball  becomes  a  “blackball,”  and 
the  like.  A  foul  is  a  “foul  ball  iyan ,”  and  a  foul  tip  has 
been  twisted  into  “pal  tip,”  which  better  suits  the  Malay 
lips.  When  a  batsman  struck  out  the  fact  was  reported  in 
“Na  struck  out.”  But  in  my  observation  the  original  no¬ 
menclature  was  not  always  retained.  A  fly  hit  was  designated 
by  “Pumalo  siya  rang  lobo,”  a  phrase  almost  as  long  as  the 
hit  itself.  The  one  error  made  by  the  sugar-planting  catcher, 
the  decathlon  man  of  many  medals,  was  that  he  allowed  the 
ball  to  slip  from  his  fingers  as  he  started  to  throw  it  to  third. 
Then  I  heard  arising  around  me  disgusted  hootings  and  cries 
of  “ Nabitawan  niya  ang  bola,”  which  was  not,  as  I  supposed, 
a  malediction  with  bell,  book  and  candle,  but  proved  to  mean 
only  “He  fumbled  it.” 

The  crowd  was  good-natured,  ate  peanuts,  chewed  gum, 
cheered  its  favorites,  denounced  the  umpire  and  had  a  right 
good  time.  Decisions  that  did  not  please  were  greeted  with 
“Mees-tare  Um-pyer,  air  you  bl-i-i-nd,  zink?”  and  “Aw!  zat 
um-pyer,  he  ees  crazy  in  ze  head !”  but  up  to  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  practice  of  hurling  soda-water  bottles  as  a  mark  of 
dissent  had  not  reached  the  Islands. 
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The  girls  play  base-ball  as  extensively  as  the  boys,  but  use 
the  paraphernalia  of  small  bat  and  large  ball  that  are  des¬ 
ignated  as  pertaining  to  “indoor  base-ban.”  Of  course  no¬ 
body  plays  base-ball  indoors  in  the  Philippines.  My  own 
introduction  to  the  excellent  quality  of  Island  pastimes  was 
made  by  this  route.  Passing  the  grounds  of  the  Manila  Car¬ 
nival  and  hearing  a  crowd  shouting  as  crowds  shout  only  at 
ball-games,  I  strolled  in  idly  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  a 
sailor  from  the  Huron.  Two  teams  of  girls  were  playing, 
one  team  uniformed  in  blue  with  a  red  sash  and  the  other  in 
white  with  a  blue  sash.  Both  wore  their  black  hair  in 
straight  braids  down  their  backs. 

The  whites  were  at  the  bat,  the  bases  were  full  and  a 
stalwart  lady  in  white  drove  a  hot  one  that  short-stop  barely 
reached,  but  she  snapped  it  to  home  and  saved  the  run  and 
was  so  swift  about  it  that  the  catcher  all  but  got  it  to  first  in 
time  to  nip  the  batslady.  The  sailor  at  my  side  viewed  all 
with  judicial  gravity  and  manifest  approval.  “Snappy 
work!”  he  observed  with  great  earnestness. 

Miss  Pitcher  for  the  blues  now  struck  out  the  next  batslady 
and  caught  by  leaping  into  the  air  the  line  drive  of  the 
next.  “Snappy  work!”  said  the  sailor. 

The  blues  now  came  to  the  bat.  Two  singles  and  a  fumbled 
ball  filled  the  bases.  The  next  batslady  looked  like  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  home  runs.  She  twirled  her  bat,  clenched  her  lips 
and  squared  away  for  a  drive  over  left  field.  The  pitcher 
for  the  whites  sent  in  three  balls  two  feet  from  the  plate. 
With  bases  filled  it  looked  as  if  one  could  now  foresee  a 
run.  The  next  three  balls  split  the  plate  and  the  champion 
sat  down  with  a  disgusted  air.  The  next  batslady  smashed 
the  first  ball  for  a  liner  just  over  the  second  base.  Center- 
field  went  like  a  white  streak,  caught  the  ball  an  inch  from 
the  ground  and  with  the  same  motion  hurled  it  to  second 
for  a  double  play.  The  sailor  had  watched  every  motion, 
all  his  soul  manifestly  absorbed  as  critically  he  analyzed  the 
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performance.  He  now  rose  to  his  feet  and  solemnly  surveyed 
the  scene.  “Snappy  work!”  he  yelled  as  one  hailing  the 
fore-royal  and  sat  down.  I  was  much  of  his  opinion. 

I  found  out  afterward  that  these  teams  represented  two 
schools  of  Manila  and  that  to  play  as  well  as  this  was  com¬ 
mon  among  the  girl  pupils.  No  doubt  this  is  so;  but  for  my 
part  I  was  never  done  wondering  at  the  accurate  knowledge 
the  young  ladies  had  of  the  fine  points  of  the  game.  Errors 
among  them  were  astonishingly  few  in  the  exhibition  games 
I  saw,  and  errors  of  judgment  the  fewest.  An  annual  tour¬ 
nament  among  girls’  base-ball  teams  is  a  feature  of  the 
Manila  Carnival  and  teams  come  from  remote  provinces  to 
take  part  in  it.  Sometimes  the  entries  are  so  many  that  a 
week  will  be  required  for  all  the  games  to  be  played.  The 
final  winner  of  each  year  is  entered  in  the  cherished  annals 
of  the  Island  athletes  as  was  the  winner  of  the  Marathon 
race  in  Greece  and  almost  any  Philippine  matron  can  tell 
you  now  what  team  won  the  Carnival  contest  in  1913  or  1911. 

A  team  of  expert  girl  base-ball  players  in  the  public 
schools  at  Tipas,  Province  of  Kizal,  came  to  be  known  as  the 
“Tipas  Tots.”  In  1912  they  won  the  Southern  Tagalog 
championship  and  held  it  against  all.  comers  for  five  years, 
in  which  they  more  than  once  captured  the  annual  champion¬ 
ship  contest  at  the  Manila  Carnival.  In  1915  they  went  to 
the  Far  Eastern  Olympic,  held  that  year  at  Shanghai,  and 
won  easily,  returning  with  the  highest  honors  achievable  in 
the  Orient  and  their  particular  line  of  endeavor. 

After  1917  the  team  scattered;  the  members,  having  com¬ 
pleted  their  school  course,  married,  went  into  business, 
entered  the  Normal  School,  became  teachers  or  stenographers. 
But  they  did  not  cease  to  take  delight  in  base-ball  nor  to 
play  it  when  occasion  offered;  for  that  is  one  of  the  strange 
things  about  this  game  in  the  Philippines ;  age  cannot 
wither  nor  custom  stale  the  charm  it  has  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions.  In  November,  1920,  the  physical  training  world 
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in  the  Islands  (kindly  notice  that  it  is  not  a  sporting  world) 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  “Tipas  Tots”  had  been  re¬ 
assembled.  Being  now  wives,  mothers,  teachers,  and  business 
women,  they  met  on  November  28,  at  Balanga,  the  swift 
team  of  young  ladies  from  the  Balanga  school  and  beat  them 
15  to  8,  and  one  week  later  annihilated  the  girls  of  the 
Pateros  school,  champions  of  the  Pasig  district,  by  the  catas¬ 
trophic  score  of  27  to  5.  The  first  game  they  played  after 
their  reassembling,  when  they  had  not  an  hour  of  practice, 
they  held  their  opponents  to  a  tie,  7  to  7,  and  nest  lost  by 
a  single  score  a  game  with  the  Normal  School  team,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Islands.  After  that  they  issued  a  challenge 
to  any  girls’  team  anywhere  and  proposed  to  go  to  the  nest 
Far  Eastern  Olympic  and  bring  back  another  championship. 

It  sounds  like  a  wild  esaggeration,  but  base-ball  with  many 
women  in  the  Philippines  takes  the  place  of  tatting  and 
social  tea-fights  in  other  climes;  I  am  told  it  even  supplants 
gossip,  but  that  seems  to  go  too  far.  More  than  once  when 
I  have  been  dining  with  a  refined  and  highly  educated  Fili¬ 
pino  family,  the  subject  of  base-ball  has  come  up  after  inter¬ 
national  politics  had  been  eshausted,  and  the  hostess,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Philippines  University  or  some  other  institution 
of  higher  learning,  has  discussed  with  sage  aplomb  and  the 
wisdom  of  an  expert,  famous  games,  players,  plays  and 
rulings.  Then  I  have  discovered  that  before  her  marriage 
she  was  a  celebrated  pitcher  or  fielder  and  participated  in 
some  championship  game  deathless  in  the  bright  lexicon  of 
Philippine  athletics.  One  of  them  discountenanced  me  once 
by  asking  across  the  table  my  interpretation  of  a  rule  I  did 
not  know  to  exist. 

But  no  base-ball  can  coarsen  these  admirable  women  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  with  the  men  also  it  seems  to  be  free 
from  the  features  that  occasionally  mar  its  splendors  with  us. 
No  Filipino  player  has  ever  been  accused  of  selling  a  game 
nor  of  any  other  unsportsmanlike  conduct.  I  have  never 
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heard  any  dissent  from  the  statement  that  these  people  are 
good  sportsmen.  The  laurels  they  have  won  they  have 
earned. 

In  tennis  the  Philippines  had  produced  by  1921  ten  players 
of  note  and  one  that  had  defeated  a  famous  international 
champion.  In  boxing  the  Islanders  pointed  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  pride  to  a  group  of  distinguished  performers,  one  of 
whom  had  defeated  the  champion  of  Europe  in  his  class  and 
another  that  had  fought  fifty-seven  battles  and  in  each  had 
scored  a  victory. 

As  to  track  athletics,  Sports,  a  Manila  magazine  ably 
devoted  to  outdoor  amusements,  compiled  this  comparison  of 
the  records  of  Philippine  athletics  and  those  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Athletic  Association: 


Javelin 

Throw 

880 

Yard 

Race 

220 

Yard 

Hurdle 

880 

Yard 

Relay 

Mile 

Relay 

Philippine  Interscholastic 

163  feet 

2 

8 

26% 

1  32 

3  38 

American  Senior 

176 

1 

56 

24% 

1  31% 

3  27% 

American  Junior 

178  4% 

2 

% 

26% 

Central  Association 

171  5 

1 

38% 

26 

3  30 

New  England  Association 

148  3 

2 

Allegheny  Mountain  Association 

157  5% 

2 

2% 

Southern  Association 

162  9 

2 

4% 

26% 

3  45% 

To  show  that  appreciation  of  base-ball  does  not  interfere 
with  liberal  recognition  of  other  games  and  exercises,  I  may 
revert  for  a  moment  to  the  catcher  of  the  sugar-planters  to 
whom  I  somewhat  airily  referred  as  a  decathlon  man  covered 
with  medals.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  without  the  happy 
frontiers  of  the  world  of  physical  exercise  dwell  benighted 
souls  that  know  not  the  interpretation  of  this  mystic  symbol. 
There  was  a  time,  I  own  it  with  humiliation,  when  I  was 
of  this  unregenerate  number,  but  I  know  now  and  naturally 
desire  to  make  a  parade  of  my  knowledge.  It  means  a  con¬ 
test  in  which  the  performer  does  a  series  of  feats,  a  run  of 
100  yards,  the  running  broad  jump,  the  shot-put,  the  run¬ 
ning  high  jump,  a  run  of  440  yards,  a  low-hurdle  run  of  220 
yards,  the  discus  throw,  the  pole  vault,  the  running  hop, 
step  and  jump,  and  a  mile  run,  and  scores  points  in  each. 
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The  contestant  that  makes  the  greatest  total  of  points  is  the 
winner,  and  it  will  be  conceded  that  he  is  entitled  to  what¬ 
soever  reward  goes  therewith.  The  name  of  this  catcher 
whose  work  I  so  much  admired  is  Juan  K.  Taduran.  In  the 
midst  of  the  base-ball  season  he  found  time  to  enter  one  of 
these  decathlon  contests  for  a  championship  record,  and  won 
it.  He  did  all  the  things  I  have  catalogued,  the  100-yard 
dash,  the  shot-put,  the  hurdles,  the  discus  throw,  the  pole 
vault  and  all  the  rest,  one  after  another  and  with  his  total 
of  points  beat  the  record.  On  that  occasion  he  secured  759 
points.  The  best  record  previously  made  in  the  Islands  was 
by  a  United  States  Army  athlete  with  624^  points  and  the 
previous  record  for  the  Orient  was  753  points  with  which 
in  1920  Chu  En  Te,  a  great  Chinese  athlete,  took  the  cham¬ 
pionship. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  annual  Manila  Carnival  centers  in 
its  athletic  contests.  Besides  base-baLl  and  indoor  base-ball 
these  include  every  standard  variety  of  athletic  compe¬ 
tition.  If  a  Carnival  passes  without  a  good  sheaf  of  broken 
records,  sadness  falls  upon  the  metropolis  and  the  news¬ 
papers  mournfully  recall  the  glories  of  the  past  as  a  rein¬ 
carnated  Greek  might  weep  over  the  Parthenon.  In  1918  at 
the  Carnival  tournament  the  Bureau  of  Education  team  won 
the  championship  in  the  track  and  field  events,  scoring  74 
points  against  39  scored  by  the  United  States  Army  team, 
the  nearest  competitor.  At  the  Carnival  of  1921  of  which 
I  was  a  spectator  the  records  broken  numbered  seven,  which 
was  regarded  as  tolerable.  “We  hope  to  do  better,”  observed 
the  gentleman  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  that  has  these 
things  in  hand.  He  was  modest ;  he  might  have  boasted  of  a 
Filipino  school-boy  that  threw  the  javelin  within  thirty  feet 
of  the  world’s  record  and  within  seventeen  feet  of 
the  best  American  attainment;  a  one-mile  relay  race  in 
which  the  record  for  the  Orient  was  broken;  and  a 
fifteen-year-old  school-boy  that  ran  second  in  the  five-mile 
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run  and  but  for  an  accident  would  have  finished  first. 

The  Far  Eastern  Championship  Games,  known  as  the 
Olympics  of  the  East,  held  every  two  years,  are  the  great 
sporting  event  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Athletes  from  the 
Philippines,  China  and  Japan  meet  in  all  the  standard  con¬ 
tests.  At  the  Olympic  of  1919  the  Philippines  won  six  out 
of  nine  championship  events.  These  were  base-ball,  track 
and  field,  swimming,  volley-ball,  basket-ball  and  tennis 
(doubles).  The  Philippines  Director  of  Education  remarked 
on  this  with  pardonable  pride:  “Nearly  all  the  Far  Eastern 
track  and  field  records  were  broken  and  most  of  the  star 
performers  among  the  Philippine  representatives  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.” 

The  meeting  that  year  was  held  in  Manila.  The  Director 
adds  this  pleasant  comment: 

“Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  feature  of  these  games  was 
the  interest  of  the  spectators,  who  crowded  the  grand-stand 
and  the  bleachers  to  overflowing.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  people  are  becoming  more  interested  in  clean  athletic 
sports  to  the  consequent  exclusion  of  pastimes  less  helpful 
and  less  uplifting.”1 

The  confidence  he  felt  seemed  abundantly  justified.  At 
the  Far  Eastern  Olympic  of  1921,  held  at  Shanghai,  the 
Philippine  athletes  won  first  place  in  track  and  field  ath¬ 
letics,  base-ball,  swimming,  tennis  singles,  tennis  doubles,  and 
the  decathlon,  and  made  new  records  in  the  decathlon,  discus 
throw,  pole  vault  and  broad  jump.  Once  more  the  decath¬ 
lon  record-breaker  was  our  friend  Taduran,  the  catcher  of 
the  sugar-planters  and  man  of  many  medals.  In  base-ball 
at  Shanghai,  with  his  help  and  others,  the  Filipinos  beat 
even  redoubtable  Japan. 

Every  year  interest  in  these  wholesome  amusements  widens 
and  deepens,  the  sure  result  of  the  wise  policy  of  the  men 
that  planted  American  education  on  this  soil.  To  see,  for 

i  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education,  1919,  p.  35. 
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instance,  a  game  of  base-ball  in  the  Igorote  country  is  to  gain 
much  food  for  cheerful  surmise  and  forecasting.  Those 
teams  of  uniformed  youths  contending  in  an  exercise  that 
demands  the  best  of  physical  and  mental  alertness  while  a 
great  crowd  of  their  elders,  clad  in  a  style  of  ancestral  sim¬ 
plicity,  squat  in  rows  on  the  side-lines  and  watch  with  breath¬ 
less  and  intelligent  interest  the  quickly  shifting  contest,  are 
something  of  a  landmark  in  civilization ;  the  more  when  one 
reflects  upon  what  would  have  been  the  amusements  of  a 
similar  gathering,  let  us  say  twenty  years  before.  Blessed 
be  base-ball ! 

As  early  as  1916,  95  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  was  taking  part  in  some  form  of  athletics,  and 
“Athletics  for  every  pupil,”  chosen  years  before  as  a  motto 
of  the  department,  was  practically  realized.  In  that  same 
year,  1916,  there  were  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  “1555  uniformed  and  completely  equipped  base-ball 
teams,  all  of  which  were  engaged  in  keen  competition,”1  an 
achievement  the  like  of  which  probably  has  not  been  known  in 
any  other  country  in  any  sport.  Games  of  base-ball  between 
the  school  teams  of  neighboring  towns  had  become  the  great 
feature  of  the  annual  local  festivals.2  At  the  opening  base¬ 
ball  game  of  the  Manila  Interscholastic  Athletic  Association 
that  year  there  were  more  than  six  thousand  paid  admis¬ 
sions.  That  year  the  popularity  of  indoor  base-ball  for  girls 
became  so  great  that  the  local  dealers  in  athletic  goods  could 
hardly  meet  the  demands  for  equipment.  The  Director  of 
Education  notes  with  satisfaction  that  base-ball  was  then 
being  played  in  the  remotest  communities,  not  only  in  the 
Christian  provinces  but  throughout  the  Mountain  Province 
and  the  Moro  country.  One  of  the  strongest  teams  of  girl 
indoor  base-ball  players  was  composed  of  Moro  girls  from 
Misamis,  and  the  Mountain  Province  base-ball  team  won  the 

1  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education,  1916,  p.  33. 
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Northern  Luzon  Athletic  Association  championship  in  1918. 

“The  physical-culture  program  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  been  justified  by  results,”  says  the  Director.1  “The 
young  people  in  the  public  schools  enjoy  better  health  than 
those  who  do  not  attend.  The  latest  report,  submitted  by  the 
Senior  Inspector  of  Schools,  Philippine  Health  Service,  indi¬ 
cates  that  athletics  have  been  an  important  factor  in  de¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  pupils. 
Also,  largely  on  account  of  the  improvement  wrought  by  the 
schools,  the  physical  and  mental  requirements  for  entrance 
into  the  Philippine  Constabulary  have  been  considerably 
raised.” 

It  has  done  even  more  than  that,  and  promises  still  greater 
marvels.  “Our  little  brown  brothers,”  said  former  Pres¬ 
ident  Taft,  referring  to  the  Filipinos,  and  a  million  Amer¬ 
icans  have  since  repeated  the  phrase  with  amusement,  looking 
on  the  comparatively  lower  stature  of  the  Islander.  Pos¬ 
sibly  in  another  generation  or  two  it  will  not  be  lower; 
perhaps  by  taking  thought  and  much  athletics  he  can  add, 
if  not  a  cubit,  then  some  other  appreciable  measurement  to 
his  average.  By  no  means  need  this  seem  miraculous  or 
fantastic.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Medical  Division  of 
the  Philippine  Constabulary  on  May  9,  1916,  wrote  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  the  Director  of  his  Bureau  in  which  he  said: 
“After  examining  and  keeping  a  record  of  more  than  1000 
enlisted  men,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Filipino  is  a  much 
larger  man  physically  than  he  was  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  athletic  training  the  younger  generation 
has  been  and  is  receiving  in  the  primary,  intermediate  and 
high  schools  of  the  Islands.”2 

This  is  the  thought  of  the  Educational  Bureau,  this  and 
no  less,  bold  as  it  may  seem.  The  Bureau  publishes  a 
monthly  magazine  called  Physical  and  Vocational  Training, 

1  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education,  1916. 

2  In  1918  the  Manila  schools  had  sixteen  trained  playground  instruc¬ 
tors  working  under  the  city  playground  direction. 
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and  from  the  issue  for  January,  1921,  I  take  this  editorial 
extract : 

“FILIPINO  PHYSICAL  IMPROVEMENT 

“It  is  our  belief  that  the  Filipino  can  be  made  to  grow 
taller  and  bigger ;  that  the  stock  of  the  race  can  be  improved 
considerably,  despite  the  many  handicaps.  We  realize  that 
he  has  never  been  physically  efficient.  And  who  expects 
him  to  be  when  his  principal  diet  consists  merely  of  rice  and 
fish;  when  his  body  is  full  of  intestinal  parasites;  when  his 
daily  work  is  perhaps  nothing  but  the  mechanical  use  of  the 
hands,  involving  merely  the  finger  muscles,  from  one  month’s 
end  to  another;  and,  furthermore,  when  he  is  the  offspring 
of  generations  of  physically  lacking  parents? 

“But  despite  all  these  we  are  very  optimistic  regarding  his 
chances  for  progress. 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  the  physical  education  section  of  this 
review  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  proper  growth  and 
development  can  best  be  accomplished;  to  inculcate  the  idea 
that  right  living,  proper  feeding  and  good  systematic  ex¬ 
ercise  are  three  essential  factors  in  the  production  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  health.” 

This  was  written  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Fili¬ 
pinos,  a  graduate  with  high  honors  of  an  American  uni¬ 
versity,  but  at  the  same  time  an  ardent  champion  of  his 
countrymen  and  their  independence.  What  he  says  here 
seems  to  be  as  worth  noting  for  its  exceeding  frankness  as 
for  its  confident  hope. 

The  Bureau  tries  with  well-considered  and  persistent  effort 
to  carry  out  its  theories.  In  the  instructions  on  this  point 
issued  to  all  schools  in  May,  1920,  it  is  ordered  that  there 
shall  be  in  each  school  a  daily  health  and  sanitary  inspection 
of  pupils,  class-rooms  and  school  premises.1  In  every  ele¬ 
mentary  school  a  relief  exercise  of  from  two  to  five  minutes 

i  The  plan  includes  a  pupil  health  officer  in  each  class-room. 
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twice  each  school-day  is  programmed.  In  every  primary  class 
there  must  be  a  physical  education  period  of  not  less  than 
thirty  minutes  each  day  and  in  every  intermediate  class  a 
similar  period  of  not  less  than  forty  minutes  each  day.  Ac¬ 
tivities  for  primary  and  for  intermediate  classes  include 
marching,  calisthenics,  dancing,  impromptu  games  and  group 
athletics. 

In  every  secondary  class  of  boys  a  physical  education 
period  of  not  less  than  sixty  minutes  each  school-day  is  the 
requirement;  in  every  secondary  class  of  girls  a  similar  pe¬ 
riod  three  times  a  week.  For  both  the  performances  include, 
as  for  the  younger  classes,  marching,  calisthenics,  impromptu 
games  and  group  athletics,  to  which  the  boys  add  military 
drill.  Of  this  program  Dr.  Camilo  Osias  says  it  is  second  to 
none  in  existence  in  any  country.  He  might  have  gone  far¬ 
ther.  Dr.  Paul  Monroe,  a  distinguished  educator,  when  he 
visited  the  Islands  and  studied  its  educational  system  said: 

* 1 1  am  conscious  of  what  wonderful  results  you  have 
achieved  along  this  line  here  in  the  Islands,  results  that 
have  had  not  merely  an  athletic  but  a  social  and  physical 
value  as  well.  You  have  done  what  we  have  not  done  in  the 
United  States,  made  athletics  of  educational  worth.” 

President  William  H.  Burdick,  in  his  address  to  the 
twenty-third  convention  of  the  American  Physical  Educaj 
tion  Association  in  1919,  said: 

“The  reports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  schools  show  a 
progress  and  a  conception  of  physical  training  that  do  not 
seem  to  exist  here  in  America.  I  find  in  that  report  the 
statement  that  4500  out  of  4702  schools  have  physical  train¬ 
ing,  and  that  they  are  now  considering  the  proposition  to 
refuse  to  promote  any  pupil  if  he  has  not  the  physical  ability 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  next  grade.  I  know  of  nothing 
having  been  done  in  this  country  along  that  line  except  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Stecher  in  Philadelphia  last  year.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  very  much  aroused  over  this  suggestion  from 
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the  Philippine  Islands,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  all  ought  to  be  very  much  interested.” 

By  1921  physical  education  on  advanced  lines  was  carried 
on  in  each  of  the  50  high  schools,  614  intermediate  schools 
and  5280  primary  schools  in  the  Islands,  and  the  rule  of 
the  department  was  that,  except  in  cases  of  physical  disabil¬ 
ity,  a  rating  of  75  per  cent,  in  physical  education  is  required 
for  promotion. 

At  the  convention  of  Philippine  superintendents  in  1916 
the  recommendation  was  made  that  a  credit  of  1  per  cent,  on 
the  general  average  should  be  granted  to  pupils  that  have 
been  faithful  and  regular  in  their  participation  in  athletic 
events  throughout  the  year  and  have  made  the  provincial 
team  and  taken  part  in  an  inter-provincial  contest.  As  an 
alternative,  it  was  proposed  that  5  per  cent,  be  added  to  the 
average  in  any  single  subject  in  which  the  student  is  deficient. 
Two  per  cent.,  it  was  recommended,  might  be  added  to  the 
general  average  of  any  student  selected  to  represent  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  in  the  contests  at  the  Philippine  Carnival 
or  his  province  in  an  interscholastic  meet.  The  latter  changes 
were  adopted  and  are  now  part  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  Islands,  and  no  doubt  they  are  one  reason  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  success  of  the  Philippine  athletes ;  the  more  remark¬ 
able  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  teachers  that  have  intro¬ 
duced  this  system  of  physical  training  were  sent  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  teach  things  from  books,  and  not  to  teach  athletics. 
The  greatest  expansion  of  athletic  activities  in  the  schools  has 
come  since  Filipinization  in  1916  and  much  of  its  progress  is 
due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Osias,  a  Filipino  from  Central 
Luzon,  into  whose  department,  as  Assistant  Director  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  falls  the  whole  subject  of  physical  training. 
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THE  INDEPENDENCE  MOVEMENT 

IT  was  upon  a  soil  of  hope  fertilized  by  generations  of 
effort  and  the  blood  of  many  revolutionists  that  the 
Americans  came  to  sow  the  seed  of  a  definite  promise  of 
Philippine  nationality  and  freedom.  There  should  be  no 
evasion  and  no  neglect  of  this  fact,  however  unpleasant  it 
may  be,  for  it  is  of  the  plainest  record.  At  the  beginning  the 
American  nation  did  not  want  the  Philippines;  it  took  them 
under  a  tacit  protest  with  the  understanding  that  we  were  to 
fit  them  for  freedom  and  then  make  them  free;  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  government  again  and  again  with  the  ut¬ 
most  solemnity  assured  the  people  of  the  Islands  that  this 
and  this  alone  was  our  unalterable  purpose. 

The  point  is  so  important  it  may  be  well  to  make  citations 
from  some  of  these  expressions. 

1899.  On  January  30  of  this  year,  only  eight  months 
after  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  President  McKinley,  dispatch¬ 
ing  the  First  Philippine  Commission  that  was  to  take  over 
the  government  of  the  Islands  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  described  the  work  to  be  done  there  as  the  bringing 
of  “the  richest  blessings  of  a  liberating  rather  than  a  conquer¬ 
ing  nation.”  The  phrase  was  warmly  applauded  as  express¬ 
ing  the  true  American  purpose  and  attitude,  as  undoubtedly 
it  did. 

“The  Philippines  are  ours,”  he  said  in  his  annual  mes¬ 
sage  that  year,  “not  to  exploit  but  to  develop,  to  civilize, 
to  educate,  to  train  in  the  science  of  self-government.” 
Speeches  in  Congress  emphasized  this  view.  A  great  point 
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was  made  everywhere  of  the  necessity  to  train  the  Filipinos 
in  self-government,  always  in  self-government.  Some  unc¬ 
tuous  mystery  pertained  to  the  stress  laid  upon  this  term, 
and  still  envelops  it.  Out  of  hand,  self-government  had 
been  given  to  the  Cubans  although  they  were  almost  wholly 
inexperienced  in  its  arcana;  with  the  same  breath  self-gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  denied  to  the  Filipinos  although  they  had 
set  up  a  completely  functioning  and  well-ordered  Republic 
under  which  they  were  in  a  way  to  exercise  with  discretion 
the  rights  and  duties  of  democratic  citizenship.  However 
this  might  be,  the  idea  that  the  people  of  the  Islands  were 
savages  in  the  raw  and  it  was  our  duty  to  lead  them  up  to 
our  own  exalted  standards  laid  sharp  hold  upon  the  country ’s 
imagination,  being  a  blending  of  altruism  and  adventure 
grateful  to  its  taste.  “This  is  the  path  of  duty  which  we 
must  follow,”  said  President  McKinley,  missing  his  relative 
pronoun  but  seizing  the  main  idea,  “or  be  recreant  to  a 
mighty  trust  committed  to  us,”  and  indeed  such  was  the 
common  thought. 

We  gave  the  people  of  the  Islands  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  wrere  sincere  in  this  promise.  With  it  we  induced 
Aguinaldo  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  to  advise  his 
countrymen  to  lay  down  their  arms.  With  it  we  pacified  the 
Islands  and  caused  the  people  to  have  trust  in  us.  Even 
then  there  was  the  clear  beginning  of  a  contract ;  on  one  side 
allegiance,  on  the  other  the  pledge  of  independence. 

1903.  William  Howard  Taft,  Civil  Governor  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands,  said: 

“From  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  state  papers  which 
were  circulated  in  these  Islands  as  authoritative  expressions 
of  the  Executive  had  for  their  motto  that  ‘the  Philippines 
are  for  the  Filipinos,’  and  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  here  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  ‘Philippines 
for  the  Filipinos,’  for  their  benefit,  for  their  elevation,  for 
their  civilization,  again  and  again  appears.” 
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1904.  Mr.  Taft  had  now  been  made  Secretary  of  War,  the 
department  that  had  most  to  do  with  the  Philippines.  In 
that  capacity  he  said  of  the  people  of  the  Islands : 

“When  they  have  learned  the  principles  of  successful  pop¬ 
ular  self-government  from  a  gradually  enlarged  experience 
therein,  we  can  discuss  the  question  whether  independence 
is  what  they  desire  and  grant  it,  or  whether  they  prefer 
the  retention  of  a  closer  association  with  the  country  which 
by  its  guidance  has  unselfishly  led  them  on  to  better  condi¬ 
tions.  ’  ’ 

1907.  This  year,  Mr.  Taft,  still  Secretary  of  War,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  opening  of  the  Philippines  Assembly  and  was 
even  more  emphatic  concerning  these  points.  He  said : 

“The  policy  [of  the  United  States]  looks  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  both  industrially  and  in  self-governing 
capacity.  As  the  policy  of  extending  control  continues,  it 
must  logically  reduce  and  finally  end  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Islands,  unless  it  shall  seem  wise  to  the 
American  and  Filipino  peoples,  on  account  of  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  trade  relations  and  possible  advantages  to  the  Islands 
in  their  foreign  relations,  that  the  bond  shall  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  severed.” 

The  Philippine  Assembly  itself  was  a  potent  example  of 
this  “extending  control.”  It  had  been  ordained  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  as  the  next  step  in  an  evolution 
the  goal  of  which,  as  Secretary  Taft  so  plainly  saw  and  said, 
was  the  end  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Islands.  Nothing  was  said  or  done  to  suggest  to  the  Islanders 
that  the  United  States  had  any  other  intention. 

1908.  President  Roosevelt  said  in  his  message  of  this  year : 

“I  trust  that  within  a  generation  the  time  will  arrive  when 

the  Filipinos  can  decide  for  themselves  whether  it  is  well 
for  them  to  become  independent  or  to  continue  under  the 
protection  of  a  strong  and  disinterested  power,  able  to  guar¬ 
antee  to  the  Islands  order  at  home  and  protection  from  for¬ 
eign  invasion. 
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But  the  decision  was  to  be  left  to  the  people  of  the  Islands, 
not  to  Congress  or  another  power. 

1913.  President  Wilson  said,  in  a  message  to  the  Filipino 
people,  October  6: 

“We  regard  ourselves  as  trustees  acting  not  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  United  States  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Every  step  we  take  will  be  taken 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  independence  of  the  Islands  and 
as  a  preparation  for  that  independence.” 

On  December  2  of  the  same  year  he  sent  in  a  message 
to  Congress,  referring  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines: 

“By  their  counsel  and  experience  rather  than  by  our  own 
we  shall  learn  how  best  to  serve  them  and  how  soon  it  will 
be  possible  and  wise  to  withdraw  our  supervision.” 

1914.  Before  the  Philippines  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Taft  said  this  year: 

“In  the  Philippines  the  ultimate  prospect  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  is  better  than  in  Cuba  for  the  reason  that  the  economic 
conditions  are  better  adapted  for  building  up  an  intelligent 
middle  class,  because  there  is  a  much  greater  division  of  land 
among  the  people.” 

1915.  Former  President  Roosevelt  wrote  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year: 

“Personally  I  think  it  is  a  fine  and  high  thing  for  a  nation 
to  have  done  such  a  deed  [our  work  in  the  Philippines]  with 
such  a  purpose.  But  we  cannot  taint  it  with  bad  faith.  If 
we  act  so  that  the  natives  understand  us  to  have  made  a 
definite  promise,  then  we  should  live  up  to  that  promise. 
The  Philippines,  from  a  military  standpoint,  are  a  source  of 
weakness  to  us.  The  present  administration  has  promised  ex¬ 
plicitly  to  let  them  go,  and  by  its  actions  has  rendered  it 
difficult  to  hold  them  against  any  serious  foreign  foe.  These 
being  the  circumstances,  the  Islands  should  at  an  early  mo¬ 
ment  be  given  their  independence  without  any  guarantee 
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whatever  by  us  and  without  our  retaining  any  foothold  in 
them.” 

In  his  autobiography  he  says: 

“As  regards  the  Philippines  my  belief  was  that  we  should 
train  them  for  self-government  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
then  leave  them  free  to  decide  their  own  fate.” 

1916.  The  Jones  Act  came  with  its  most  explicit  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  “is, 
as  it  has  always  been,  to  withdraw  their  sovereignty  over  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  to  recognize  their  independence  as  soon 
as  a  stable  government  can  be  established  therein.”  Of  this 
measure  its  author,  Representative  Jones,  said  in  Congress 
that  it  was  “the  everlasting  covenant  of  a  great  and  generous 
people  speaking  through  their  accredited  representatives  that 
they  [the  people  of  the  Philippines]  shall  in  due  time  enjoy 
the  incomparable  blessings  of  liberty  and  freedom.” 

Meantime,  of  course,  the  Democratic  party  in  the  United 
States  had  not  ceased  to  demand  in  its  successive  platforms 
the  independence  of  the  Islands  and  before  a  Republican 
National  Convention  an  eminent  Republican  and  authorita¬ 
tive  party  leader  1  had  enunciated  a  doctrine  about  them  so 
advanced  it  left  in  point  of  faith  no  difference  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats. 

In  1914  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  brought  in  a  bill  fixing  1920  as  the  date 
for  complete  Philippine  emancipation.  It  failed  to  pass  only 
because  in  the  rush  of  appropriation  bills  at  the  close  of  the 
session  it  was  overlooked.  When  the  Jones  Act  was  before 
the  Senate  an  amendment  was  adopted  again  making  1920 
the  date  of  the  American  withdrawal.  This  was  dropped  in 
conference  on  a  question  of  the  wisdom  of  setting  a  definite 
date  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  European  War. 

Being  thus  assured  and  reassured  from  all  sides  with  so 

iMr.  Elihu  Root  before  the  Republican  Convention  of  1904. 
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many  asseverations  that  the  American  purpose  was  to  with¬ 
draw,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Filipinos  have  concluded  that 
exactly  this  was  indeed  the  American  purpose.  What  other 
conclusion  they  could  have  reached  has  not  yet  been  sug¬ 
gested.  Year  after  year  from  the  highest  sources  and  with 
solemn  port  the  Islanders  had  been  told  that  the  United 
States  was  pledged  to  their  eventual  independence,  for  which 
our  benevolent  efforts  in  their  behalf  were  only  tuition  and 
training.  President  McKinley  said  so,  President  Roosevelt 
said  so,  President  Taft  said  so,  President  Wilson  said  so. 
Diligent  search  has  failed  to  show  that  any  of  these  locutions 
were  delivered  with  cocked  eye  or  tongue  in  cheek.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  indication  anywhere  that  the  nation  had 
entered  upon  any  of  these  undertakings  in  a  spirit  of  jocund¬ 
ity  nor  as  some  form  of  amusing  deception.  No  people  could 
possibly  be  supposed  to  accept  them  in  any  such  spirit  nor  as 
signifying  anything  except  deliberate  purpose.  The  Fili¬ 
pinos  became  possessed  of  the  belief  that  freedom  as  the  gift 
of  the  United  States  was  close  at  hand,  and  supposing  them  to 
have  enough  intelligence  to  perform  the  ordinary  offices  of 
life,  could  have  had  no  other  notion  of  it.  What  their  ances¬ 
tors  had  dreamed  of  and  they  themselves  had  fought  for  was 
about  to  come  true. 

The  more  education  was  spread  in  the  Islands,  the  more  it 
likewise  fostered  this  belief.  Independence  as  the  free  gift 
of  the  United  States :  nothing  else  was  consistent  with  the 
history  of  the  great  Republic  that  was  being  studied  assidu¬ 
ously  in  these  schools.  Certainly,  if  independence  were  not 
the  ultimate  American  aim  the  American  management  of  edu¬ 
cation  was  all  wrong.  It  should  not  have  allowed  the  story 
of  the  American  Revolution  to  become  the  familiar  classic  of 
the  Philippine  schools.  With  eagerness  the  young  Filipino 
mind  seized  upon  the  American  struggle  as  the  prototype  of 
the  cause  of  the  Islands.  By  so  much  as  he  was  taught  to  ad¬ 
mire  Washington,  Nathan  Hale,  James  Otis,  Nathaniel 
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Greene,  he  deified  Rizal,  Bonifacio,  Mabini,  del  Pilar.  So 
far  as  he  could  see,  the  two  causes  were  identical;  Hale  and 
Rizal  were  martyrs  to  the  same  great  principle.  That  Amer¬ 
ica  could,  for  long,  seem  to  reverse  its  historic  role  was  a  con¬ 
cept  that  his  mind,  when  he  began  to  know  history,  refused  to 
hold;  instead  of  trying  to  coerce  the  people  of  the  Islands  it 
would  be  America’s  great  part  to  set  them  free. 

Americanization  had  thus  some  unexpected  results.  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday  and  the  Fourth  of  July  came  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  Philippines  with  great  fervor,  but  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  significance  of  these 
commemorations  toward  insular  freedom.  Washington  and 
the  American  patriots  had  set  this  fashion  in  the  world ;  free¬ 
dom  after  them  was  to  be  gained  because  it  was  right  and  not 
because  someone  could  wrest  it  from  between  the  hands  of 
somebody  else. 

Moreover,  if  there  had  been  no  such  educational  fruition 
and  if  there  had  been  no  explicit  promise,  the  course  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Philippines  would  have  justified  the 
certain  belief  in  ultimate  independence.  To  what  other 
climax  could  all  these  advances  in  one  line  portend?  From 
an  absolutism  over  a  conquered  dependency,  based  upon  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  like  unto  that  maintained  by  Great  Britain 
in  India,  we  advanced  to  rule  by  a  Governor-General  and 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President  and  charged  with  full 
legislative  powers  under  the  supervision  and  approval  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Thence,  as  already  related,  we  evolved  a  measure  of 
self-government  in  the  form  of  the  Philippine  Assembly,  of 
which  the  lower  house  was  elected  by  the  people  while  the 
Philippine  Commission  constituted  the  upper  chamber.  The 
fate  of  this  thumb-handed  and  unsatisfactory  system  we  have 
described  and  how  it  led  to  the  next  obvious  step,  which  was 
to  abolish  the  Philippine  Commission  and  to  establish  the 
Philippine  Legislature,  with  both  houses  elected  by  the  people 
and  clothed  with  full  authority.  To  the  native  hopes,  we 
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may  again  remark,  this  evolution  could  have  but  one  meaning. 
Always  the  people  were  being  endowed  with  more  power  and 
a  larger  share  in  the  government,  preparatory  to  the  change 
that  would  set  the  Islands  free. 

To  the  same  conclusion  the  modifications  in  other  laws 
seemed  to  point  as  strongly.  We  had  lately  occasion  in  these 
pages  to  note  that  at  first  it  was  a  crime  to  speak  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  Then  this  statute  was  abolished  and  to  speak  of  inde¬ 
pendence  became  perfectly  lawful.  Could  it  with  any  hon¬ 
esty  be  made  lawful  to  speak  of  unless  some  day  it  was  to  be 
attained  ?  It  was  for  a  time  a  criminal  offense  to  exhibit  the 
Philippine  flag.  Then  this  statute  also  was  abolished  and  the 
flag  of  the  Filipino  Republic  came  to  fly  side  by  side  with  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  on  every  public  building.  What 
Filipino  looking  at  these  two  emblems  thus  displayed  could 
think  that  the  change  they  marked  was  other  than  a  step  in 
one  sure,  inevitable  series  to  the  one  sure  end? 

Exactly  so  the  people  interpreted  it.  The  purpose  that  in¬ 
spired  Bonifacio  and  the  patriots  of  1896  and  1898,  that 
flamed  in  so  many  eloquent  outbursts  in  the  old  church  at 
Malolos  and  inspired  del  Pilar  to  die  at  Tila  Pass,  never 
failed  among  them  but  grew  stronger.  The  Aguinaldo  move¬ 
ment  had  hardly  collapsed  before  the  leaders  began  again 
with  changed  tactics.  They  seemed  to  have  had  no  hard 
task ;  the  Malayan  jaw  was  clenched  upon  this  chance  of  free¬ 
dom.  No  day  passed  while  the  subject  was  under  the  ban 
wherein  a  discerning  man  might  not  have  perceived  where 
all  this  was  drifting.  When  the  law  that  imposed  silence  was 
repealed,  the  frankest  agitation  broke  out.  At  the  first  elec¬ 
tion,  the  next  year,  the  political  party  that  had  declared  for 
independence  swept  the  country,  winning  sixty-five  of  the 
eighty  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  which  alone 
there  was  a  contest.  The  House  chose  as  its  first  Speaker 
Sergio  Osmena,  whose  gifts  and  abilities  are  so  extraordinary 
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they  would  make  him  conspicuous  in  any  country  or  time. 
First  instrument  in  history  to  make  vocal  the  thought  of  the 
people  of  these  Islands,  the  new  House  left  no  room  to  doubt 
how  it  stood  on  independence.  At  the  close  of  the  session, 
Speaker  Osmena,  in  his  final  address,  made  this  impressive 
declaration : 

“Permit  me,  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber,  to  declare 
solemnly,  before  God  and  the  world,  upon  my  conscience  as 
a  deputy  and  representative  of  my  compatriots,  and  under 
my  responsibility  as  president  of  the  Chamber,  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  ourselves  capable  of  leading  an  orderly  existence,  effi¬ 
cient  both  in  internal  and  external  affairs,  a  member  of  the 
free  and  civilized  nations.” 

This  declaration  the  House  by  vote  unanimously  adopted. 

Every  succeeding  Legislature  has  repeated  this  utterance. 

If  at  that  time  there  was  or  since  then  there  has  been  any 
dissent  among  the  Filipino  people  to  the  doctrine  thus  pro¬ 
claimed,  it  has  never  been  beard  nor  has  it  attained  to  the 
least  record.  Election  followed  election;  one  elected  body 
after  another  continued  to  declare  for  independence ;  and  the 
representatives  that  spoke  and  did  most  for  it  seemed  to 
gather  popularity  in  proportion  to  their  services  for  this 
cause. 

The  World  War  came  and  for  the  time  being  silenced  the 
popular  demand.  While  the  United  States  was  engaged  in 
what  might  be  a  struggle  for  its  existence  and  was  assuredly 
waged  for  the  vital  and  fundamental  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy,  the  Filipino  leaders  felt  that  everything  else  must  stand 
aside  until  the  great  issue  should  be  determined.  So  soon 
as  that  was  out  of  the  way  the  agitation  was  resumed.  On 
November  1,  1918,  the  Philippine  Legislature  created  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  Independence  selected  from  among  its  members  to 
consider  and  report  to  the  Legislature  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  immediate  independence  might  be  negotiated,  the 
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best  guarantees  of  the  stability  and  permanence  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  the  ways  of  organizing  “in  a  speedy,  effectual  and 
orderly  manner  a  constitutional  and  democratic  internal 
government.” 

The  Commission  after  a  time  advised  that  a  special  mission 
be  sent  to  the  United  States  to  plead  for  immediate  separa¬ 
tion.  Forty  Filipinos,  prominent  in  public  life  or  in  busi¬ 
ness,  agriculture  or  labor,  made  up  the  Mission.  Manuel 
Queson,  who  had  been  Commissioner  for  the  Philippines  to 
Washington,  was  chairman;  one  of  the  leading  members  was 
the  president  of  the  Democratic  or  Opposition  party.  About 
the  time  it  sailed  for  the  United  States  the  Legislature 
adopted  a  “Declaration  of  Purposes,”  to  express  the  reasons 
for  sending  it  and  be  a  message  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  This  declaration  said : 

“The  Philippine  question  has  reached  such  a  stage  that  a 
full  and  final  exchange  of  views  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Philippine  Islands  has  become  necessary. 
We  need  not  repeat  the  declarations  respecting  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  Filipino  people.  Such  declarations  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  most  frank  and  solemn 
manner  by  the  constitutional  representatives  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  nation  and  are  a  matter  of  permanent  record  in  public 
documents  covering  more  than  a  decade  of  persistent  efforts, 
particularly  during  the  last  three  years.  America,  on  her 
part,  has  been  sufficiently  explicit  in  her  purposes  from  the 
beginning  of  her  occupation  of  the  Philippines. 

“In  submitting  the  Philippine  question  to  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Commission  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  will  find  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  natural  acerbity 
of  the  situation,  or  to  the  anxiety  of  our  people  which  two 
decades  of  occupation  have  served  only  to  accentuate.  The 
steadfastness  of  our  position  is  not  due  to  mere  sentiment, 
but  to  the  justice  of  our  cause,  sanctified  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature  not  only,  but  admitted  in  the  promises  solemnly 
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made  by  the  United  States  and  accepted  by  the  Philippines.” 

Attention  then  is  drawn  to  the  following  facts : 

“That  there  exist  at  present  in  the  Philippine  Islands  the 
conditions  of  order  and  government  which  America  has  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  required  in  all  cases  in  which  she 
has  recognized  the  independence  of  a  country  or  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  government. 

‘  ‘  That  there  exist  likewise  in  the  Philippines  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  stability  and  guarantees  for  law  and  order  that  Cuba 
had  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  America  in  order  to 
obtain  her  independence  or  to  preserve  it,  during  the  military 
occupation  of  1898-1902  and  during  the  intervention  of  1906- 
1909,  respectively. 

“That  the  ‘preparation  for  independence’  and  the  ‘stable 
government’  required  by  President  Wilson  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  respectively  contain  no  new  requisite 
not  included  in  any  of  the  cases  above  cited.  . 

“That  these  prerequisites  for  Philippine  independence 
are  the  same  as  those  virtually  established  by  the  Republican 
administrations  that  preceded  President  Wilson’s  admin¬ 
istration. 

“That  during  the  time  that  the  Filipino  people  have  been 
with  America  they  have  been  living  in  the  confidence  that 
the  American  occupation  was  only  temporary  and  that  its 
final  aim  was  not  aggrandizement  or  conquest,  but  the  peace, 
welfare  and  liberty  of  the  Filipino  people. 

“That  this  faith  in  the  promises  of  America  was  a  car¬ 
dinal  factor  not  only  in  the  cooperation  between  Americans 
and  Filipinos  during  the  years  of  peace,  but  also  in  the  co¬ 
operation  between  Americans  and  Filipinos  during  the  late 
war. 

“That  the  condition  of  thorough  development  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  the  country  and  the  present  international 
atmosphere  of  justice,  liberty  and  security  for  all  peoples 
are  the  most  propitious  for  the  fulfilment  by  America  of  her 
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promises  and  for  her  redemption  of  the  pledges  she  has  made 
before  the  world.” 

In  another  paragraph  the  Declaration  says : 

“Therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  judge  and 
say,  we  can  see  only  one  aim  for  the  Commission  of  Indepen¬ 
dence — independence ;  and  we  can  give  but  one  instruction — 
to  get  it.” 

The  Mission  proceeded  to  Washington  to  call  upon  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  but  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
He  delegated  Secretary  of  War  Baker  to  represent  him  and 
to  read  for  him  to  the  Mission  a  letter  in  which  he  expressed 
sentiments  of  sympathy  and  good-will  and  asked  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  speak  for  him.  Secretary  Baker  said : 

“I  know  that  I  express  the  feelings  of  the  President — I 
certainly  express  my  own  feelings,  I.  think  I  express  the 
prevailing  feeling  in  the  United  States — when  I  say  that  we 
believe  the  time  has  substantially  come,  if  not  quite  come, 
when  the  Philippine  Islands  can  be  allowed  to  sever  the 
merely  formal  tie  remaining  and  become  an  independent 
people.” 

The  Mission  delivered  its  message.  It  visited  many  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  its  members  delivered  eloquent 
pleas  for  their  cause.  No  farther  attention  was  paid  to  it. 
The  time  might  have  “substantially  come,”  but  the  United 
States  seemed  not  to  heed  the  clock  and  the  Mission  returned 
to  the  Islands  with  independence  apparently  no  nearer  than 
when  it  had  sailed  thence.  It  may  be  true,  as  urged  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  situation  thus  created,  that  the  American  people, 
in  whose  hands  the  decision  rested,  never  heard  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  nor  of  its  message  and  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  feeling  that  had  prompted  both.  But  the  Filipino 
people  knew  nothing  of  this  omission.  They  knew  only  that 
they  had  addressed  to  the  United  States  a  grave  remonstrance 
on  a  matter  that  seemed  to  them  of  the  first  importance,  that 
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they  had  called  the  attention  of  the  United  States  to  its 
pledges  and  promises,  and  that  they  had  been  ignored.  With 
this  knowledge,  acerbity  between  the  two  peoples  began  to 
increase.  In  another  year  it  was  evident  to  the  discerning 
that  the  existing  conditions  could  not  go  on  indefinitely 
without  leading  to  bitter  conflict. 

Still,  some  Americans  in  Manila  and  elsewhere  ceased  not 
to  say  that  the  masses  of  the  Filipinos  were  not  in  favor  of 
independence,  which  was  demanded  by  only  the  politician 
class  and  for  its  own  benefit.  For  a  visitor  or  the  casual  in¬ 
terpreter  the  situation  was  hard  to  know.  The  only  accred¬ 
ited  and  certain  voice  of  the  Filipino  people  was  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  where  sat  the  representatives  chosen  at  free  elections. 
Each  Legislature  went  on  record  with  increasing  vehemence 
demanding  independence;  the  latest  had  voted  one  million 
pesos  as  an  annual  appropriation  to  carry  on  the  agitation 
for  freedom.  There  came  from  the  people  no  sign  of  disap¬ 
proval  for  this  expenditure  of  their  funds;  on  the  contrary, 
the  legislators  that  did  the  most  for  independence  were  re¬ 
turned  with  the  largest  majorities.  Without  bias  or  leaning 
one  way  or  the  other,  it  seemed  clear,  therefore,  either  that 
the  Legislature  correctly  represented  the  will  of  the  people 
on  this  issue  or  that  the  whole  scheme  and  plan  of  representa¬ 
tive  government  everywhere  was  a  failure. 

Yet,  that  I  might  make  sure  of  this  and  be  led  into  no  error 
by  surface  indications,  I  addressed  an  identical  letter  to 
many  conspicuous  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Islands,  mostly  edi¬ 
tors  or  members  of  the  Legislature,  asking  them  for  a  candid 
and  close  estimate  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  their 
neighborhoods  on  the  subject  of  independence,  seeking  par¬ 
ticularly  for  information  about  the  remote  provinces,  where, 
it  was  said,  opposition  was  strongest  or  indifference  most 
marked.  Indeed,  I  had  little  reason  to  make  such  inquiries 
about  Manila  and  Cebu,  Zamboanga  and  Iloilo,  for  there  the 
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facts  were  plain  enough  and  as  I  have  stated  them.  Typical 
examples  of  the  responses  I  received  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  So  far  as  these  letters  from  representative  men 
were  an  index  of  the  feeling  of  their  peoples,  the  voice  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  seemed  overwhelmingly  for  independence. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  JAPANESE  MENACE 


SUPERNATURAL  monster,  going  to  and  fro  in  the 


earth  and  walking  up  and  down  in  it,  a  demon,  a 


jL  JL  son  of  Belial  or  of  Demogorgon,  a  creature  of  bound¬ 
less  rapacity  and  infinite  cunning,  seeking  whom  it  may  de¬ 
vour  or  whom  it  may  betray,  is  the  conception  of  Japan  most 
of  us  in  America  seem  fondly  to  cherish.  To  this  fevered 
vision,  Japan  exists  for  but  one  purpose  and  with  but  one 
ideal.  At  whatsoever  cost  she  is  to  extend  her  border-line, 
and  we  have  a  strange  but  almost  universal  belief  that  against 
any  scheme  to  win  territory  great  or  small  no  treaty  will  bind 
her  and  no  conscience  restrain. 

Therefore,  at  the  mention  of  an  independent  Philippines, 
as  promised  by  the  Jones  Act,  nine  Americans  in  ten  at  once 
picture  horrible  Japan  in  descent  upon  the  new  Republic  to 
annex  it  out  of  hand;  Japan,  that  does  but  lie  in  wait  for  the 
moment  when  we  shall  withdraw  to  hurl  herself  upon  the 
victim  helpless  there  before  her.  Andromeda  chained  to  the 
rocks  and  the  dragon  ruthlessly  advancing;  except  that  in 
this  case,  to  be  sure,  there  will  be  no  Perseus  to  the  rescue, 
for  will  not  the  United  States  have  abandoned  the  maiden 
to  her  awful  fate  ? 

Some  of  this  phantasmagoria  is  a  distant  reflex  of  the  rise 
of  Japan  in  the  last  seventy  years,  an  advance  unequaled, 
of  course,  for  rapidity  and  spectacle.  Behold  her  in  1852, 
nothing;  and  in  1919  one  of  the  Five  Great  Powers  sitting 
at  table  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  world.  It  is  a  thing  almost 
weird.  Unconsciously  we  have  a  feeling  of  awe  as  much  as 
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of  wonder  as  we  contemplate  it.  If  in  seventy  years  Japan 
has  wrought  these  marvels,  what,  with  such  a  start,  will  she 
be  in  seventy  years  more?  Or  twenty?  Or  ten?  Uneasily 
we  project  the  shadow  of  a  new  world  domination.  Surely 
this  must  be  the  true  nation  of  supermen ;  the  measure  we 
apply  to  others  will  never  fit  here ;  and,  conformably,  we  dis¬ 
cover  that,  for  one  thing,  Japan  will  not  keep  faith. 

The  origin  of  this  national  myth  is  wrapped  in  mystery. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  none  of  those  that  believe 
in  it  have  been  able  to  adduce  an  instance  wherein  Japan  has 
failed  to  keep  with  scrupulous  exactitude  whatsoever  engage¬ 
ment  she  has  made  with  any  European  power.  In  diplo¬ 
macy  she  is  believed  to  have  no  more  faith  in  her  than  there  is 
in  a  stewed  prune;  yet  no  case  has  been  cited  wherein  her 
diplomats  have  proved  superior  liars  to  those  of  other  na¬ 
tions;  in  fact  it  appears  that  in  these  recondite  and  useful 
arts  they  have  still  something  to  learn  from  Christian  civili¬ 
zation.  Japan  is  believed  to  have  acquired  with  insatiable 
greed  and  by  scandalous  methods  vast  areas  of  land  and 
demesnes  not  rightfully  belonging  to  her;  but  assuredly  the 
pious  denunciations  of  her  on  this  account  come  with  ill 
grace  from  citizens  of  countries  that  annexed  Burma,  pilfered 
the  Transvaal  and  carved  up  Africa.  Her  statesmen  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  sphinxes  that  sit  dumb  while  they  meditate  devil¬ 
try,  but  no  one  has  pointed  out  the  fruitage  of  these  vile 
plots.  In  any  contest  of  manceuvering  with  the  frank,  out¬ 
spoken  statesmen  of  the  Occident  these  exponents  of  Oriental 
guile  are  supposed  to  win  facile  triumphs,  but  no  one  has 
mentioned  such  an  instance  nor  a  case  where  the  wily  Orien¬ 
tal  did  not  appear  in  a  state  of  mere  pupilage  compared  with 
the  diplomats  of  the  West. 

Still  we  are  convinced  that  Japan  has  dark  designs  on  the 
Philippines  and  that  any  denials  from  her  government 
officers  and  leading  men  are  but  characteristic  duplicity,  put 
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forth  to  conceal  eventual  wickedness.  I  should  be  going  far 
out  of  my  way  even  to  seem  to  be  offering  here  any  defense 
of  Japan.  Doubtless  in  the  system  of  reciprocal  rapine  that 
we  call  modern  society  she  has  sins  to  answer  for  with  the 
rest  of  us,  including  jingos  as  frenetic  as  our  own.  Also 
if  there  is  any  employment  that  time  has  shown  to  be  partic¬ 
ularly  unsafe  it  is  that  of  the  prophet.  In  so  wild  a  world 
anything  may  happen.  For  aught  anyone  knows  Siam  may 
arise  in  her  might  to  crush  the  freed  Filipino ;  or  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  or  San  Marino.  After  the  exhibition  to  mankind  that 
Germany  gave  of  national  paresis,  one  may  think  of  lunacy 
as  infectious,  migratory  and  epidemic.  But  unless  it  should 
seize  upon  Japan  with  the  most  extraordinary  manifestations 
ever  known,  and  aill  the  Japanese  go  mad  at  once,  an  in¬ 
dependent  Philippines  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this 
source.  However  far  this  may  be  from  consistency  with  the 
devilish  Japan  we  have  pictured,  it  is  perfectly  consonant 
with  the  facts,  as  can  easily  be  shown. 

In  the  first  place,  without  excusing  Japan’s  course  toward 
Korea,  Manchuria  and  China  proper,  the  basic  truth  is  that 
she  is  not  driven  forward  by  mere  land-lust  along  the  path 
of  aggression  but  by  something  so  different  it  gives  to  her 
policy  an  entirely  altered  aspect.  According  to  the  popular 
belief  elsewhere,  her  overshadowing  problem  is  an  increasing 
population  that  she  cannot  feed.  Every  year  sees  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  about  700,000  to  her  numbers.  Long  ago  all  the  till¬ 
able  land  in  the  country  was  brought  under  cultivation,  some 
of  it  in  ways  to  make  all  other  agriculturists  wonder.  Those 
rice  terraces  on  the  barren  hillsides,  for  instance,  this  inten¬ 
sive  farming  by  which  a  hand’s-breadth  of  land  is  made  to 
yield  a  livelihood — who  but  the  Japanese  could  work  such 
magic!  Yet,  we  say,  all  this  counts  for  little  because  year 
after  year  come  700,000  new  mouths  to  be  filled,  long  ago  all 
the  land  was  strained  to  the  limit  of  production,  space  must 
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be  found  on  which  to  plant  the  multiplying  Japanese  feet. 
Hence  the  stern  necessity  to  seize  other  people’s  countries, 
there  being  no  more  room  at  home. 

So  runs  the  argument,  founded  on  a  fallacy.  The  truth 
is  that  there  is  in  Japan  plenty  of  room  for  the  Japanese 
and  under  the  present  trend  of  development  there  will  be  for 
generations  to  come  no  lack  of  such  room.  It  is  not  the  need 
of  land  that  drives  Japan  forward  but  the  need  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Since  1900  Japan  has  been  changing  from  an  agricul¬ 
tural  to  an  industrial  nation,  and  in  that  great  fact  lies  a 
world  of  difference.  So  long  as  she  was  distinctly  an  agri¬ 
cultural  nation  she  was  facing  constriction  and  strangula¬ 
tion  for  lack  of  land.  As  an  industrial  nation  she  will  have! 
land  enough  and  to  spare. 

Japan  is,  in  fact,  repeating  the  transformation  that  came 
upon  Great  Britain  after  1846.  If  Great  Britain  had  re¬ 
mained  an  agricultural  country  her  people  long  ago  would 
have  crowded  one  another  into  the  sea.  She  became  a  manu¬ 
facturing  country  and  by  manufacturing  sustains  a  popula¬ 
tion  three  times  as  great  as  her  tilled  area  justifies. 

Japan  has  for  the  development  of  her  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  natural  advantages  so  great  that  her  rapid  industrial 
growth  is  inevitable.  She  has  a  large  population  with  a  low 
standard  of  living,  with  sober,  industrious  habits,  with  great 
manual  dexterity,  with  a  custom  of  working  long  hours.  Her 
workers  are  often  fast  as  well  as  steady;  Japanese  shipyards, 
for  example,  have  surpassed  those  of  any  other  nation  in 
rapidity  of  ship  construction,  having  launched  a  9000-ton 
steamer  twenty-three  days  after  the  keel  was  laid.1  In  busi¬ 
ness  the  Japanese  have  good  organizing  ability,  much  imi¬ 
tative  skill,  abundant  and  adventurous  capital,  and  a  superb 
position  for  the  distributing  of  products.  In  iron  and  steel, 
in  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  in  ship-building,  in  machinery, 

i  The  Japan  Year  Book,  1921,  p.  387. 
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the  progress  of  Japan  since  1914  has  been  phenomenal. 
Judge  from  the  figures  if  this  is  not  so : 

JAPANESE  COMPANIES  ENGAGED  IN  MANUFACTURING 


YEAR 

NUMBER 

PAID-UP 

CAPITAL 

RESERVES 

1914 

5,266 

$416,789,500 

$55,488,000 

1915 

5,489 

6,942 

439,770,000 

56,696,000 

1916 

528,554,000 

535,707,757 

98,958,000 

1917 

6,677 

115,613,000 

1918 

8,221 

848,855,000 

165,898,000 

JAPANESE  FACTORIES 


YEAR 

NUMBER 

OPERATIVES 

1914 

17,062 

853,964 

1915 

16,809 

910,799 

1916 

19,299 

1,095,301 

1917 

20,966 

1,280,964 

1918 

23,391 

1,409,196 

From  1915  to  the  end  of  1918  Japan  added  to  her  mercan¬ 
tile  marine  fleet  1,180,360  tons  of  shipping  of  which  1,042,463 
tons  were  built  in  Japanese  yards.  At  the  end  of  1913  Japan 
had  six  shipyards  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $11,575,000  and 
26,139  workers.  By  March,  1919,  there  were  57  shipyards 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $53,276,000  and  employing  97,355 
workers.1 

The  chief  development  has  been  in  textiles,  iron  and  steel, 
machinery,  porcelain  and  pottery,  pulp,  glass,  cement,  soap, 
lacquer  work,  and  ship-building.  By  March,  1920,  there  were 
3,488,262  spindles  in  operation  in  the  cotton-spinning  indus¬ 
try.  In  eight  months  the  number  had  increased  by  153,178 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  business  had  justified  an  exten¬ 
sion  program  by  the  union  of  manufacturers  comprising  vast 
additions  to  spinning  facilities.  In  glass-making  the  product 
was  worth  $3,500,000  in  1913,  $13,680,000  in  1917,  and 
$20,960,000  in  1918.  The  production  of  Japanese  refined 

i  Ibid,  pp.  370  et  seq. 
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sugar  more  than  doubled  from  1915  to  1917 ;  so  did  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  goods  from  1915  to  1918 ;  so  did  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  flour  from  1914  to  1918.  The  exports  of  hosiery 
worth  $750,000  in  1903  were  worth  $20,000,000  in  1918. 
From  these  statistics  the  conclusion  is  plain.  Here  before 
the  world’s  eyes  and  day  by  day  Japan  is  becoming  an  in¬ 
dustrial  country.1 

But  to  sustain  these  enterprises  so  rapidly  and  so  prosper¬ 
ously  growing,  there  must  he  abundant  fuel  and  cheap  raw 
materials.  Japan  has  some  coal  and  a  small  deposit  of  iron, 
but  confronted  with  the  size  of  her  manufacturing  projects 
her  domestic  coal  supply  is  insufficient,  her  iron  negligible. 
For  all  beyond  these,  and  for  all  she  needs  of  other  materials 
and  adjuncts,  she  must  look  abroad.  Close  at  hand,  adjoin¬ 
ing  her  own  borders,  are  regions  that  contain  all  these  things 
or  can  easily  produce  them.  Manchuria,  for  instance, 
abounds  and  overruns  with  such  a  wealth  of  natural  resources 
as  seems  at  first  report  hardly  credible.  In  Northern  and 
Central  China  are  apparently  inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron 
that  have  not  yet  begun  to  be  worked.  Great  undeveloped 
resources  lie  in  Mongolia.  Practically  everything-  Japan 
needs  in  her  manufacturing  program,  except  possibly  long- 
staple  cotton,  is  to  be  had  cheaply  and  easily  in  these 
countries  close  by  her  door.  The  inhabitants  have  gen¬ 
erally  failed  to  make  use  of  their  endowment,  ready  to  their 
hand.  Japan  not  merely  demands  these  things  hut  must 
have  them;  and  it  is  this  imperative  and  compelling  neces¬ 
sity  that  drives  her  into  China  and  not  lust  for  territory 
or  power,  not  the  machinations  of  her  statesmen,  not  even 
her  own  depraved  and  cherished  ambitions.  She  has  no 
choice.  It  is  to  go  forward  economically  or  die.  For  all  the 
time,  being  now  an  industrial  nation,  competition  treads  up¬ 
on  her  heels.  If  she  cannot  fulfil  the  demand  for  these 
i  Japan  Year  Book,  1921,  Chaps.  XX,  XXVI,  XXXII. 
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tilings,  other  nations  wrest  the  business  from  her  grasp  and 
she  falls  back  upon  imminent  disaster. 

Some  parts  of  China,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  therefore,  she 
will  penetrate  to  get  what  she  needs.  Very  likely  her  meth¬ 
ods  will  be  open  to  much  criticism  and  will  liberally  receive 
it.  But  she  will  probably  not  seek  to  annex  politically  any 
of  these  territories  because  she  will  have  no  need  to  annex 
them  but  only  to  have  access  to  their  resources.  Men  say 
that  she  plans  to  absorb  China.  These  must  be  men  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  think.  There  are  fifty-six  million  Japanese 1  and 
four  hundred  million  Chinese,  most  of  the  Chinese  imbued 
wTith  a  fierce  hatred  of  everything  Japanese.  If,  under  such 
conditions,  such  a  feat  of  swallowing  could  be  achieved,  the 
Japanese  would  be  supermen  indeed,  for  it  would  be  the 
awe-inspired  prodigy  of  all  natural  history. 

But  that  aside,  it  is  clear  on  any  examination  of  Japan’s 
position  that  the  impulse  driving  her  is  economic,  always  eco¬ 
nomic.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Philippines  that  petrtains  to 
her  economic  needs.  The  Philippines  have  some  coal,  but  not 
enough  to  spare;  some  iron,  some  copper,  some  gold,  but 
all  in  unattractive  quantities.  They  raise  no  wool,  they  pro¬ 
duce  next  to  no  cotton  and  none  except  the  variety  that 
grows  on  trees.  They  have  nothing  to  say  to  Japan’s  im¬ 
perative  and  compelling  needs.  We  are  to  suppose  then  that 
she  will  pass  by  regions  at  her  door,  able  to  yield  her  easily 
what  she  wants,  and  traverse  a  thousand  miles  to  seize 
upon  regions  able  to  supply  her  with  nothing.  To  believe  this 
we  should  have  to  be  a  nation  of  children  or  Japan  a  nation 
of  lunatics. 

Furthermore,  we  have,  in  our  frenzied  moments,  visions  of 
Japan  as  a  marvelous  colonizer,  sending  out  huge  hordes  of 
her  population  for  whom  she  can  find  at  home  no  foot-room, 

i  In  Japan  proper.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  population  of 
the  Japanese  as  74,000,000;  but  these  include  18,000,000  Koreans,  who 
are  not  an  element  of  strength  but  of  weakness. 
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and  with  these  overrunning  the  fairest  parts  of  the  earth,  es¬ 
tablishing  her  influence ;  smug,  pretended  colonists  ready  at  a 
word  to  rise  that  they  may  betray  and  destroy  their  adopted 
country;  now  in  South  America,  now  in  Mexico,  now  in 
California,  British  Columbia,  the  Philippines,  the  islands  of 
the  South  Seas,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  conquering  all  before 
her.  International  affairs  usually  lack  the  comic  element  in 
human  interest.  It  is  richly  supplied  by  this  phantasm. 
The  truth  is  that  essentially  the  Japanese  are  some  of  the 
worst  material  on  earth  of  which  to  make  a  colony.  No 
other  civilized  people  of  my  acquaintance  have  naturally  so 
little  of  the  instinct  of  the  pioneer.  He  never  cares  to  wan¬ 
der  from  his  own  fireside,  the  typical  Japanese,  although  it 
be  nothing  but  some  charcoal  in  a  brass  pot.  If  one  would 
but  consider  them,  how  many  examples  abound  of  this  truth ! 
Japan  took  over  Formosa  in  1894;  thereafter  consistently  the 
government  made  every  possible  effort  to  induce  Japanese 
to  settle  there.  It  was  a  country  fertile,  attractive,  mild  in 
climate;  under  Japanese  rule,  prosperous,  orderly,  safe. 
After  twenty-six  years  of  colonization  schemes  the  total  Jap¬ 
anese  population  of  Formosa  was  a  little  more  than  300,000. 
In  Korea,  which  lies  next  door,  the  efforts  to  colonize  have 
been,  for  certain  potent  reasons,  most  extraordinary.  Free 
transportation,  land  almost  free,  easy  advances  of  money, 
every  advantage  of  fertile  soil,  familiar  and  agreeable  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  assured  and  easy  profits,  and  from  all  this 
only  the  most  meager  results.  Year  by  year  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  Japanese  families  have  been  induced  to  move  to  Korea, 
but  the  colonization  scheme  is  a  failure.  The  typical  Jap¬ 
anese  prefers  the  place  where  he  was  born ;  he  would  rather 
wring  from  a  thin  and  bitter  soil  a  thin  subsistence  and  be  in 
familiar  scenes  the  while  than  get  rich  in  Formosa  or  Korea, 
Japanese  and  fertile  though  these  may  be. 

True  enough,  as  you  say  now,  many  Japanese  have  come  to 
California,  but  their  numbers  have  been  much  exaggerated 
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by  our  fears.  In  the  entire  state,  having  a  population  of 
3,500,000,  there  were  in  January,  1921,  about  75,000  Jap¬ 
anese.  In  all  of  North  America,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Pan¬ 
ama  to  the  North  Pole,  including  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
the  far-famed  Magdalena  Bay  and  all  the  other  regions  they 
have  been  said  to  overrun,  there  were,  with  merchants, 
students  and  all,  about  350,000  in  a  total  population  of 
140,000,000. 

If,  then,  the  Japanese  are  waiting  in  ambush  to  descend  in 
waves  upon  the  Philippines  and  make  them  Japanese,  they 
must  reverse  the  Japanese  habit  and  attitude  toward  all  other 
parts  of  the  earth.  Those  that  have  refused  to  go  to  Korea 
and  Formosa,  near-by  Japanese  territories,  will  be  myste¬ 
riously  but  irresistibly  drawn  to  a  country  farther  away,  alien 
and  much  more  tropical.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  have  never  shown  the  least  aptitude  nor  even 
tolerance  for  tropical  climes.  In  a  thousand  places  under  or 
near  the  equator  one  may  find  the  Chinese  established,  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  Japanese  immigrant  in  any  such  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Let  any  tourist  of  the  South  Seas  observe  if  this 
is  not  true  and  if  it  is  not  significant.  Everywhere  the  mer¬ 
chant,  dealer,  tailor,  comprador  is  a  Chinaman;  nowhere!  is 
he  a  Japanese.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  lure  the  Jap¬ 
anese  into  tropical  countries.  Such  attempts  have  always 
failed.  He  is  a  man  for  temperate  zones.  So  he  was  born 
and  so  will  he  remain.  What !  Is  not  Japan  at  times  one 
of  the  chilliest  countries  on  earth  and  is  not  the  Japanese 
of  all  men  the  most  tenacious  of  his  birthplace?  What  shall 
he  do  in  the  Philippines? 

From  time  to  time  the  nation  has  been  frightened  with 
much  false  fire  on  this  subject.  Excited  senators  have  been 
in  the  way  of  startling  the  galleries  and  the  country  with  dis¬ 
coveries  that  the  Japanese  were  already  “rushing”  to  the 
Philippines.  Then  calm  investigation  showed  the  “rushing” 
to  consist  of  an  ordinary  hemp-planting  enterprise  in  Davao 
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to  which  a  certain  number  of  Japanese  we're  drawn.  When 
it  proved  unsuccessful,  the  Japanese  that  had  “rushed”  to 
the  Philippines  “rushed”  home  again.  Also,  it  appeared 
that  their  stay  in  the  Islands  had  not  bedn  happy  for  them, 
for  two  reasons  of  which  observance  might  be  made.  First, 
as  before  noted,  they  could  not  understand  nor  begin  to 
master  the  peculiar  labor  problem  of  the  Islands,  and,  second, 
they  could  not  endure  the  hot,  moist  climate. 

The  census  of  1918  showed  that  of  a  population  of  10,350,- 
730  in  the  Philippine  Islands  only  6636  were  Japanese.  At 
that  rate',  it  is  apparent  even  to  prejudice  itself  that  the 
“overrunning”  of  the  Islands  is  not  proceeding  with  breath¬ 
taking  rapidity. 

As  an  example  of  the  gross  nature  of  these  impositions  I 
may  cite  the  case  of  another  wise  senator  that  early  in  1921 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  Japanese  were  colonizing  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  having  a  wicked  design  to  arouse 
the  Colombians  against  us  and  then  use  Colombian  territory 
as  a  base  from  which  to  attack  us.  Investigation  showed  that 
in  seven  years  not  one  Japanese  had  secured  a  passport  to  so 
much  as  visit  Colombia,  that  Japan  had  no  minister  to  the 
country  nor  one  consul  there,  that  if  there  was  one  Japanese 
in  all  Colombia  it  was  a  laborer  that  had  wandered  there  in 
search  of  work.  Mr.  George  Kennan,  a  few  years  ago,  cata¬ 
logued  twenty-two  similar  tales  of  terror  about  Japan  once 
circulated  and  believed  in  the  United  States  and  subsequently 
proved  to  be  impudent  fictions.  Persons  of  a  reflective  habit 
learned  long  ago  to  give  them  no  heed,  whether  they  con¬ 
cerned  the  Philippines  or  other  areas. 

While  we  are  dealing  with  this  subject  of  Japanese  designs 
against  these  Islands  we  may  as  well  have  the  remainder  of  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  this  case  the  gloomy  seers  of  the 
press  are  right;  the  Japanese,  ever  plotting  evil,  are  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  Suppose  then  the  innocetot 
United  States  to  be  misled  into  withdrawing  from  the  Islands 
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and  the  Japanese  to  spring  upon  them  as  prey.  Is  it  next  to 
be  supposed  that  the  natives  would  submit  without  a  strug¬ 
gle  to  the  new  yoke?  Indeed,  sirs,  we  have  not  thus  known 
them.  Not  in  Aguinaldo’s  time,  certainly,  were  they  of  the 
Order  of  Submissionists.  Supported  only  by  Luzon,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  by  but  a  part  of  that,  did  he  and  his  followers 
not  give  us  enough  of  trouble  for  more  than  two  years  ?  By 
all  accounts,  none  of  those  that  fought  against  him  need  any 
instruction  on  that  score.  The  truth  is,  it  is  a  country  easy 
to  defend,  hard  to  conquer ;  and  so  we  found  it.  Against  the 
Japanese  it  would  be  not  only  Luzon  but  every  Island  in  the 
Archipelago  and  every  native  dwelling  thereon,  with  all  his 
heart  and  all  his  mind  and  all  his  soul,  and  it  would  be  a 
people  not  merely  drawn  along  by  a  vague  hope  of  liberty 
but  fired  with  the  passion  of  it  and  tutored  in  the  means  to 
have  it. 

Between  a  monarchical  and  a  democratic  government  the 
Filipinos  know  well  the  difference;  also  what  a  monarchical 
domination  would  mean  for  them.  Put  by  the  side  of 
Japanese  culture,  institutions  and  ideals  there  is  not  one 
Filipino  feature  that  is  not  antipodal.  For  all  these  years, 
stretched  out  now  to  generations,  the  Filipinos  have  dreamed 
and  dreamed  of  independence,  and  always  with  growing  con¬ 
fidence  until  to-day  they  think  it  within  their  grasp.  Under 
a  Japanese  domination  they  must  abandon  the  least  hope 
of  it.  Unless  all  their  history  has  belied  their  national  traits 
they  would  sell  their  lives  dearly  on  that  hazard.  A  country 
easy  to  defend,  hard  to  conquer;  and  these  people  to  defend 
it!  It  would  cost  Japan  a  staggering  price  to  gain  some¬ 
thing  of  inconsiderable  value  to  her. 

She  has  already  tasted  the  difficulties  of  holding  alien 
and  unwilling  peoples  even  when  these  were  unorganized  and, 
at  the  beginning,  without  nationalistic  feeling.  Her  way 
in  Korea  has  not  been  cheerful  enough  to  invite  to  other  ex¬ 
cursions  of  the  same  kind.  Always  supposing  (contrary  to 
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the  fact)  that  she  lusts  for  the  Philippines  and  that  she  is 
indeed  the  monster  drawn  by  the  American  imagination,  she 
must  know  well  enough  that  her  invasion  of  these  Islands 
would  be  the  beating  on  the  bell  for  more  of  the  troubles 
of  which  she  already  has  enough.  Nothing  would  please  so 
well  the  Korean  patriots ;  they  long  for  the  day  when  Japan 
shall  make  some  such  blunder.  The  explosion  in  the  Islands 
would  hardly  have  begun  to  be  heard  when  the  Korean  na¬ 
tion,  18,000,000  strong,  would  rise — with  their  bare  hands 
if  they  could  find  no  weapons.  Once  more  a  country  easy  to 
defend,  hard  to  conquer;  under  such  conditions  a  Korean  re¬ 
bellion  would  be  no  dress  parade. 

Also,  it  is  for  some  such  signal  that  the  Chinese  patriots 
are  prayerfully  waiting.  In  1921  Americans  often  asked 
why  China,  the  great,  suffered  herself  to  be  so  invaded  and  in¬ 
sulted  by  Japan,  so  much  smaller.  But  China  in  1921  was 
distracted  with  civil  war ;  the  energies  its  people  should  have 
used  to  resist  foreign  aggression  they  were  turning  against 
one  another;  their  country  was  largely  unorganized  and  un¬ 
inspired.  The  one  chance  to  eject  the  Japanese  and  keep 
them  ejected  was  an  impulse  that  would  bring  the  warring 
factions  together  and  supply  the  needed  inspiration  of  hope, 
and  such  an  occasion  would  be  the  serious  involution  of 
Japan  in  foreign  difficulties  or  such  a  multiplication  of  trou¬ 
bles  as  we  have  supposed  in  Korea  and  the  Philippines. 

There  is  also  to  be  added  the  complexities  of  the  Siberian 
blunder  and  the  difficulty  Japan  would  have  to  protect  her 
rear  guard  as  she  retired  toward  Vladivostok. 

All  this  outline  is  based,  it  will  be  observed,  on  the  theory 
that  the  United  States  in  withdrawing  from  the  Philippines 
shall  morally  as  well  as  physically  abandon  them  to  their 
fate,  whatever  that  may  be.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  refuse 
any  form  or  degree  of  protectorate;  it  would  still  be  im¬ 
possible  for  xis  to  view  with  indifference  the  destruction  by 
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a  monarchical  power  of  a  democracy  so  long  our  foster-child. 
Against  any  demonstration  by  Japan  in  that  direction  the 
United  States  would  certainly  protest,  and  prone  as  we  are 
to  overlook  the  moral  power  of  such  a  protest  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  more  important  than  guns.  Anything,  of  course, 
is  possible,  but  that  a  strong  nation  anywhere  should  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  plunder  hurl  itself  upon  a  weak  nation  against  the 
moral  protest  of  the  United  States  is  most  unlikely. 

But  there  would  appear  to  be  no  necessity  to  leave  the 
Islands  to  their  fate.  A  joint  agreement  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  to  protect  and  preserve  Philippine  auton¬ 
omy  could  easily  be  arranged.  In  1920  Premier  Hara  of 
Japan  pledged  himself  to  favor  such  an  arrangement.  Sup¬ 
pose  that,  for  the  moment,  we  gratify  prejudice  and  racial 
ill-will  and  say  that  in  this  he  was  insincere.  Powerful  in¬ 
deed  and  obtuse  must  be  the  prejudice  that  cannot  see  that 
Japan  could  not  refuse  such  a  proposal  made  in  proper  form 
by  the  United  States. 

But  there  persists  always  when  we  descend  from  this  sup¬ 
positional  flight  the  real  relation  of  the  Philippines  to  the  real 
needs  and  real  policy  of  Japan,  and  with  this  persist  other 
considerations.  In  the  early  part  of  1921  five  eminent  Jap¬ 
anese  statesman,  Marquis  Okuma,  Viscount  Kaneko,  Baron 
Goto,  Baron  Matsui,  and  Mr.  Hanihari  assured  me  with  all 
the  indications  of  verity,  assured  me  for  publication  and 
privately,  upon  their  honor,  that  not  only  had  Japan  no 
designs,  latent  or  otherwise,  upon  the  Philippine  Islands  but 
could  have  none,  and  explained  why.  Eve|n  to  inveterate 
cynicism  the  reasoning  would  have  seemed  sound,  supposing 
the  word  and  character  of  the  men  that  used  it  to  be  uncon¬ 
vincing  ;  supposing  even  that  we  adopt  the  passionate  creed  of 
the  Japanophobe  and  say  Japanese  meaning  is  to  be  found  by 
reversing  Japanese  statement.  But  these  men  are  not  tricks¬ 
ters,  not  cogging  politicians,  not  card-sharps  filching  coins 
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from  the  unwary.  They  are  grave  and  responsible  citizens  of 
the  world,  and  if  on  this  occasion  they  were  deceiving  the 
listener  it  was  because  they  were  deceived  themselves. 

There  is  still  another  observation,  and  to  some  minds  it 
may  seem  conclusive.  The  Japanese  are  not  a  people  career¬ 
ing  madly  through  the  world,  bent  upon  aggrandizement  and 
casting  off  the  censure  of  mankind  as  a  ship  casts  off  spin¬ 
drift.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  other  people  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  civilized  circuit.  How 
natural  is  this  will  be  clear  on  a  moment’s  reflection.  The 
supreme  pride  of  a  Japanese  citizen  is  the  achievements  of 
his  country  in  the  arts  of  the  Western  World.  Just  as  in  a 
Japanese  village  peasants  that  have  attained  to  the  European 
stiff  hat  and  white  collar  are  of  a  caste  higher  than  the  rest, 
so  in  national  affairs  what  rejoices  the  Japanese  heart  is  that 
Japan  has  proved  her  ability  to  do  everything  that  any 
European  nation  can  do  and  do  it  about  as  well.  Before 
every  phase  of  Japan’s  progress  the  intelligent  Japanese 
has  looked  around  to  see  how  the  European  audience  was  im¬ 
pressed.  The  newspapers  hunt  out  every  expression  on 
Japan;  the  people  hear  greedily  any  encomium  on  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Japanese  railroads,  for  instance,  compared 
with  those  of  other  countries,  or  the  excellence  of  the  modern 
Japanese  architecture.  Of  all  the  achievements  of  Japan  I 
do  not  know  that  anything  caused  her  educated  men  a  more 
profound  satisfaction  than  the  presence  of  the  Japanese  dele¬ 
gation  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  the  deference  paid  to 
them  there.  It  was  proof  of  the  respect  of  the  world. 

But  as  the  run  of  mankind  mistakes  Japanese  shyness 
and  self-consciousness  for  devilish  plottings,  so  surely  are  we 
at  fault  in  estimating  Japanese  motives.  Without  a  doubt 
Japanese  statesmen  play  for  Japan  and  play  with  all  the 
cunning  they  can  command,  exactly  as  British  statesmen  play 
for  the  British  Empirej,  though  the  Japanese  play  is  not 
always  crowned  with  the  like  success.  But  assuredly  Jap- 
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anese  statesmen  will  do  nothing  that  will  bring  upon  Japan 
the  condemnation  of  the  world.  They  are  too  sensible  of 
their  position  in  the  lime-light,  and  I  may  add  too  fond  of 
it,  to  take-  such  a  risk.  If  proof  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  people  toward  the  rest  of  the  world  were  needed  by 
one  that  happens  to  have  considered  them  at  short  range,  it 
was  afforded  by  their  reception  of  the  anti- Japanese  legisla¬ 
tion  of  California  and  other  Pacific  states.  They  were  not 
so  much  angered  in  Japan  as  hurt  and  puzzled.  In  what 
way  had  the  Japanese  people  failed  to  be  as  good  as  the 
European  or  the  American?  With  diligence  they  had  copied 
the  models,  adopted  the  fashions,  clothed  themselves  in  trou¬ 
sers,  gone  about  in  silk  hats  and  frock-coats,  conformed  to 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  acquired  the  beefsteak  and  the  hard- 
boiled  egg,  chosen  base-ball  to  be  the  national  game.  With 
care  they  had  gone  forward,  setting  each  foot  in  a  European 
or  an  American  track.  Hitherto  they  had  been  led  to  believe 
they  had  brilliantly  succeeded ;  and  why  was  it  that  Califor¬ 
nia  did  not  like  them  ? 

In  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  world's  verdict  there  is, 
of  course,  a  certain  element  of  balance-sheet  philosophy. 
While  the  notion  of  the  Japanese  as  supermen  is  fictional,  we 
may  admit  that  they  have  among  them  profound  and  unusual 
students  of  Japan’s  resources  and  economic  chances.  Such 
men  know  well  enough  that  her  future'  is  to  be  a  great  manu¬ 
facturing  and  trading  nation  and  that  the  success  of  her  in¬ 
ternational  trading  depends  upon  good  neighborly  relations. 
Baron  Goto  pointed  out  to  me  that  through  the  silk  trade 
alone  the  United  States  held  Japan  economically  by  the 
throat.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  Japan’s  silk,  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  product,  was  going  to  the  United  States.  The  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Chinese  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  is  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten;  and  yet  the  panic  it  bred  was  of  small  im¬ 
portance  compared  with  the  havoc  in  Japanese  trade  that 
might  be  wrought  by  America. 
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From  any  point  of  vie*w  except  obsession,  the  seizure  of  the 
Philippines  by  Japan  seems  preposterous.  To  set  the  Philip¬ 
pines  free  may  be  wise  or  unwise,  good  policy  or  ill;  that  is 
another  question.  But  so  far  as  Japanese  aggression  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  think  we  may  be  at  ease.  I  recall  the  last  words 
of  Marquis  Okuma,  the  grand  old  man  of  Japan,  as  I  was 
leaving  him  in  Tokyo: 

“Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  any  such  thought.  The  days  of 
international  brigandage  are  past.  It  is  a  new  and  better 
world  in  which  we  live.  Acts  of  aggression  by  strong  na¬ 
tions  upon  weak  are  no  longer  possible.  Let  us  remember  the 
lessons  of  the  Great  War.  There  was  once  a  nation  in  this 
world  that  believed  it  could  go  on  building  its  greatness 
without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  Where  is  that  nation 
now  ?  ’  ’ 


CHAPTER  XIX 


both  sides  of  the  independence  question 

WHEN,  following  the  departure  of  what  was  really  a 
medieval  conception  of  government  and  society, 
the  latent  resources  of  thesej  Islands  and  the  latent 
capacities  of  their  people  were  stirred  by  modern  ideas  and 
methods,  the  result  must  have  been  one  of  the  unusual  and 
fascinating  episodes  of  history.  It  must  have  amounted  to  a 
spectacle  powerfully  suggesting  Moses  and  the  rock,  Aladdin 
and  the  lamp  and  other  figurations  of  magic.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans,  official  and  otherwise,  that  followed  close  after  the  little 
armada  of  Dewey  were,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  most  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  great  change  that  ensued.  Many  were  young 
soldiers  of  the  volunteer  army  that  when  the  wars  were  over 
took  with  joy  the  chances  of  a  new  country  and  made  a  home 
in  it.  American  capital  that  came  later  is  another  story; 
but  I  dwell  for  the  moment  on  the  young  American  pioneer 
in  the  Philippines ;  hardy,  shrewd,  intelligent,  restless,  rather 
irreverent,  not  to  be  repressed,  and  in  the  end  triumphant. 
It  was  he  that  began,  fired  and  usually  led  the  assault  on 
the  anachronisms  in  which  a  people,  naturally  well  endowed 
and  able,  sat  fast  bound ;  he  took  the  risks,  he  showed  the  way 
and  even  when  the  beginning  was  small,  the  influence  of  his 
breezy  confidence  and  everlasting  energy  was  a  contagion. 

Somewhat  later  it  was  American  capital,  experience  and  em 
terprise  that  built  the  sugar  centrals,  introduced  American 
machinery  on  the  farms,  launched  the  copra  industry,  es¬ 
tablished  the  oil-mills,  organized  the  hemp  business,  founded 
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corporations,  developed  lumbering,  brought  banking  and  fi¬ 
nance  to  system  and  order.  These  examples  were  the  stimuli 
that  woke  native  enterprise  and  native  capital,  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  all  was  American,  as  the  business  leadership  in  1921 
certainly  continued  to  be. 

We  come  now  to  the  crisis  of  the  American  story  here. 
Most  of  the  men  that  initiated,  guided  or  furthered  these 
changes  are  aligned  against  the  independence  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Their  services,  their  character  and  their  position  en¬ 
title  their  views  to  careful  consideration.  The  issue  cannot 
be  much  longer  delayed ;  the  people  of  the  United  States  must 
soon  make  the  final  decision  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Islands. 
Among  the  Americans  in  Manila  the  feeling  is  strong  and 
clear  that  to  grant  the  native  demand  for  independence  is  to 
surrender  them  as  an  outpost  of  the  American  imperial  ad¬ 
vance.  They  believe  they  have  some  claims  upon  their  coun¬ 
try  as  the  heralds  of  its  greatness,  and  they  believe  no  less 
that  their  case  comes  within  the  bounds  of  the  somewhat  un¬ 
certain  but  much  celebrated  duty  of  the  nation  to  protect 
its  citizens. 

There  are  in  the  Islands  all  told  about  seven  thousand 
Americans.  It  is  only  fair  to  cite  some  of  the  reasons  they 
urge  against  independence,  the  rejoinders  made  by  the  Fili¬ 
pinos,  and  lay  these  before  the  reader  as  an  impartial  judge 
that  he  may  decide  upon  relative  merits.  Disputes  over  ques¬ 
tions  of  fact,  which  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  controversy, 
we  need  not  deal  with  here.  Whether  the  Filipino  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  competent  or  incompetent,  whether  it  has 
ruined  or  benefited  the  public  schools,  whether  it  has  wasted 
or  wisely  conserved  the  public  funds,  whether  it  has  built  any 
public  roads,  injured  commerce,  depressed  manufacturing, 
discouraged  exports,  and  the  like,  are  questions  we  can  easily 
pass  to  the  Appendix,  where  the  finalities  of  the  statistical 
tables  will  be  found  to  furnish  all  needed  light  on  these  mys¬ 
teries.  But  there  are  other  arguments  having  nothing  to  do 
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with  records  but  not  less  important,  and  one  of  these  at  least 
is  fundamental  to  the  whole  discussion.  Nobody  can  begin 
to  see  the  Philippine  question  clearly  until  he  has  arranged 
this  to  suit  his  convictions,  temperament,  psychology,  or  what 
else  may  master  man  in  his  gyrations  here  below. 

It  may  be  called  the  ethnological  objection  and  stated 
thus: 

It  is  by  reason  of  their  race,  origin,  inheritance  and  mental 
make-up  that  the  Filipinos  are  essentially  unable  to  govern 
themselves.  All  Asiatics  are  incapable  of  self-government; 
the  Filipinos  are  Asiatics;  the  syllogism  is  complete.  All 
experience  of  Europeans  in  Asia  has  abundantly  established 
the  fact  that  democracy  is  impossible  there.  Religion,  in¬ 
stitutions,  habits,  traditions,  psychology,  social  structure, 
centuries  upon  centuries  of  political  immobility,  the  fixed  dis¬ 
position  and  thought  of  the  people  are  all  against  it.  All 
the  instincts  of  the  Asiatic  are  comformable  with  only  autoc¬ 
racy;  he  can  never  be  assimilated  to  anything  else.  Every 
attempt  to  clothe  upon  him  even  a  modicum  of  democracy 
has  been  a  failure;  he  has  thrown  it  off  as  a  garment  impos¬ 
sible,  or  used  it  as  a  cloak  for  a  condition  really  autocratic 
and  horribly  corrupt.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  form  of  government  in  Turkey  has  been  a  laughable 
failure;  one  style  of  tyranny  has  given  place  to  another. 
How  the  movement  to  modernize  Persia  stumbled  and  fell  is 
well  known.  In  China  the  Empire,  the  only  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  the  Chinaman  could  understand  or  respect,  was  over¬ 
thrown  and  a  nominal  Republic  set  up,  but  the  people  have 
no  share  in  the  government  and  the  net  result  is  civil  war 
brought  about  by  the  clashing  ambitions  of  selfish  states¬ 
men.  In  Japan  hopes  were  entertained  of  universal  suffrage. 
When  the  bill  was  ready  to  be  passed  the  Emperor  dissolved 
Parliament  and  the  project  was  not  heard  of  again,  and  will 
not  be.  In  Egypt  the  mere  proposal  to  give  to  the  natives  a 
measure  of  autonomy  produces  riots  and  bloodshed. 
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For  his  own  good,  for  his  daily  life  and  peace,  the  nature 
of  the  Asiatic  demands  the  control  of  a  superior  mind.  It 
is  the  bent  with  which  he  is  born ;  no  human  power  can  change 
it.  The  magnificent  success  of  the  British  government  of  In¬ 
dia  is  the  demonstration  of  this  truth.  Under  a  stern  and  un¬ 
disguised  autocracy,  built  upon  the  theory  of  Asiatic  inferior¬ 
ity  and  rigidly  insisting  upon  it,  law,  order,  peace,  and  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  maintained  in  India  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  years.  Under  any  degree,  form  or  pretense  of  democ¬ 
racy  India  would  have  been  all  these  years  a  riot  of  chaos 
and  wild  anarchy.  Great  Britain  is  called  the  greatest  of  all 
colonizing  powers.  The  secret  of  her  success  is  that  she  has 
recognized  the  difference  between  the  people  that  can  be 
trusted  with  the  ballot-box  and  people  that  cannot. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  (this  argument  proceeds),  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  democracy  are  largely  delusive.  A  recent  maga¬ 
zine  exponent  of  this  point  of  view  puts  it  with  lucidity  and 
candor.  There  are  peoples  in  this  world,  he  says,  that  are 
better  off  without  self-government  or  liberty,  and  always  will 
be.  Only  one  people,  the  English-speaking,  has  ever  made  a 
success  of  self-government,  and  they  have  not  only  excep¬ 
tional  gifts  but  behind  them  centuries  of  training,  instruction 
and  experience  in  this  difficult  art.  To  suppose  that  another 
people  without  any  such  background,  having  indeed  all  their 
training  and  experience  against  self-government,  can  be  in 
a  few  years  or  a  generation  launched  into  its  mysteries  is 
preposterous. 

What  with  training  and  education  the  Filipinos  or  any 
other  Asiatics  might  become  in  one  thousand  years  no  one  can 
say.  But  the  great  fact  to  remember  is  that,  as  Mr.  Kipling 
wisely  pointed  out,  the  East  is  the  East  and  the  West  is 
the  West  and  the  two  can  never  mingle. 

So  runs  the  familiar  discourse  of  reaction. 

To  it  the  Filipinos  rejoin  that  democracy  is  not  geo¬ 
graphical;  it  is  not  limited  by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
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tude  and  no  one  people  can  have  property  rights  in  it  more 
than  in  the  air  or  the  sunshine.  If  the  children  of  earth  had 
one  Creator  he  could  not  have  designed  some  of  them  to  be 
incapable  of  a  blessing  he  prepared  for  others.  The  deter¬ 
mining  factor  about  democracy  is  not  geography  but  opportu¬ 
nity.  With  equality  of  opportunity  there  is  everywhere  about 
the  same  growth  in  democracy  and  along  about  the  same  Uncle. 
It  is  true  that  for  centuries  society  in  Asia  was,  generally 
speaking,  organized  on  an  autocratic  basis,  but  so  was 
society  in  Europe.  All  that  is  said  now  against  democracy  in 
Asia  could  once  have  been  said  against  democracy  in  all  of 
Europe  and  can  still  be  said  against  democracy  in  certain 
parts  of  it.  That  democracy  has  so  far  gained  no  great  foot¬ 
hold  in  Asia  means  only  that  the  dawn  in  Asia  has  come  more 
slowly.  The  eagerness  with  which,  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
many  Asiatic  peoples  have  seized  upon  the  beginning  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  it,  some*- 
times  against  the  efforts  of  European  and  democratic  nations 
to  return  them  to  darkness,  are  proofs  that  the  Asiatic  soil  is 
as  ready  for  it  as  any  other;  proofs  also  that  truth  is  not 
regional,  freedom  is  not  for  one  people  but  for  all,  the  heart 
of  man  is  everywhere  the  same. 

Conditions  in  the  unsettled  countries  cited  against  us  are 
but  the  symptoms,  readily  to  be  discerned  by  every  student  of 
history,  of  the  changing  order.  Nowhere  has  a  nation  passed 
from  autocracy  to  democracy  without  fevers  and  crises.  In 
truth  and  a  large  view,  the  manifestations  are  good  and  their 
beneficent  ending  unquestionable.  Even  now  the  impartial 
and  the  informed  know  well  that  in  not  one  of  these  countries 
are  the  actualities  so  bad  as  the  reversionists  paint  them  and 
in  all  of  them  the  sure  outlook  is  for  progress. 

In  point  of  fact,  no  one  people  invented  self-government, 
can  be  deemed  to  have  any  form  of  patent  upon  it,  nor  have 
been  for  racial  reasons  conspicuously  successful  in  its  de¬ 
velopment  or  application.  The  people  that  have  carried 
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democracy  the  farthest  in  this  world  are  the  Swiss,  who  are 
made  np  of  three  so-called  races.  The  Great  Republic  itself 
is  not  of  any  particular  race,  but  of  many,  and  stands  as  a 
perpetual  refutation  of  the  theory  that  there  can  be  exclusive 
possession  of  the  rites  or  principles  of  liberty. 

It  is  true  that  Great  Britain,  Holland  and  Spain  have  con¬ 
ducted  their  Asiatic  colonies  on  the  basis  of  the  inferiority  of 
the  Asiatic  and  his  unfitness  for  independent  action.  But 
Spain  made  of  her  experiment  here  in  these  same  Philippines 
a  failure  monumental  to  all  time;  Great  Britain  after  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  years  of  such  rule  has  in  her  India  a 
seething  volcano  where  daily  her  troubles  multiply  with  the 
always-growing  demand  for  liberty  and  democracy;  Holland 
had  one  war  in  one  of  her  East  Indies  that  lasted  twenty-two 
years.  In  Java  and  Sumatra  Holland  rules  in  present  peace 
and  with  apparent  success,  but  no  one  familiar  with  actual 
conditions  in  these  colonies  can  expect  such  conditions  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  their  present  foundations;  for  this  reason,  if  no 
other,  that  the  union  between  popular  education  and  democ¬ 
racy  is  indivisible.  Wherever  popular  education  is  spread 
democracy  goes  with  it,  pace  by  pace. 

But  while  this  is  so  and  undeniable,  the  best  methods  of 
self-government  are  not  to  be  learned  from  books  but  only  by 
experience.  Any  untried  nation  intrusted  with  the  sole  con¬ 
trol  of  its  destinies  will  make  mistakes.  Even  nations  and 
communities  long  experienced  in  self-government  are  not 
immune  from  error.  They  learn  indeed  more  from  their 
errors  than  from  their  successes.  Either  self-government 
and  self-determination  are  right  or  they  are  wrong.  If  they 
are  right  for  any  organized  people  they  are  right  for  all 
organized  peoples;  if  they  are  wrong  for  one  organized 
people  they  are  wrong  for  all  organized  peoples,  and  nothing 
is  left  for  mankind  but  a  reversion  to  the  autocracy  from 
which  by  painful,  slow  effort  it  has  managed  to  emerge.  But 
mankind  does  not  go  backward.  Year  after  year  more  and 
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more  peoples  attain  to  this  right  of  self-government  and  self¬ 
existence  and  against  the  advance  of  each  of  them  the  same 
objections  have  been  made.  Self-government  in  this  world 
is  not  yet  perfect,  but  the  truth  about  it  is  exactly  what  Ma¬ 
caulay  said  about  liberty.  The  only  remedy  for  the  errors 
of  self-government  is  more  self-government. 

If  there  are  civilized  peoples  that  are  better  off  now  without 
liberty  and  self-government  they  are  peoples  still  in  their 
intellectual  and  political  primers,  out  of  which  they  will  be 
advanced  in  one  way  and  one  only,  which  is  to  give  into  their 
own  hands  the  control  of  their  own  affairs  and  to  allow  them 
to  learn  by  the  one  possible  tuition  of  experience.  If  this 
principle  interferes  with  profits,  so  much  the  worse  for 
profits.  “The  man  before  the  dollar,”  said  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  We  accept  that  doctrine.  We  hold  that  above  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world  is  liberty.  If  we  had  not  known  it 
before  we  have  been  taught  it  from  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  we  appeal. 

To  the  argument  sometimes  heard  in  the  United  States 
that  the  Filipinos  are  unfitted  for  independence  because  they 
are  not  sufficiently  homogeneous  for  national  unity,  the  re¬ 
joinder  is  made  by  pointing  to  the  instances  in  which  the 
people  from  distant  provinces  have  evinced  capacity  for 
united  purpose  and  action,  to  the  Philippine  Legislature  and 
to  the  common  schools.  If,  say  the  champions  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  there  are  incongruous  elements  in  the  Islands  they 
must  be  of  the  soil,  for  the  total  population  from  outside 
sources  is  next  to  nothing.  The  census  of  1918  gave  these 
figures  : 


Filipinos  (Christian)  9,400,283 

Filipinos  (Non-Christians)  886,999 

Chinese  .  43,214 

Japanese  .  6,731 

Americans  .  6,636 

Spaniards  .  4,071 

English  .  993 
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Germans  . 

French  . . . 

Swiss  . . 

Other  nationalities 


314 

207 

138 

1,156 


But  there  is  one  argument  against  independelnce  that,  while 
it  is  not  often  heard  in  this  controversy,  will  seem  to  the 
reasoning  mind  more  powerful  than  any  of  these.  It  is  based 
on  the  economic  shock  that  undeniably  would  be  borne  in 
upon  the  Islands  as  soon  as  they  should  be  cut  adrift.  We 
are  to  remember  that  at  present  the  Island  products  are  ad¬ 
mitted  free  of  duty  to  the  United  States,  that  under  this 
arrangement  the  Island  commerce  has  grown  hugely,  that  65 
per  cent,  of  it  is  with  the  United  States.  But  with  indepen¬ 
dence  all  this  fair  condition  would  instantly  cease.  Products 
from  the  Philippines  would  be  on  the  same  footing  as  prod¬ 
ucts  from  any  other  foreign  country,  and  subject  to  the  same 
tariff  duties.  To  much  American  capital  now  invested  in  the 
Islands  the  consequences  would  be  a  great  disaster.  The 
American  tobacco  interests,  for  example,  would  suffer  sorely. 
They  have  built  up  a  rich  trade  in  Manila  tobacco,  which  has 
bee  n  admitted  free  against  the  heavily  taxed  Havana  product. 
American  oil  interests  would  suffer;  they  have  lately  dis¬ 
covered  oil  deposits  in  some  of  the  Islands  and  have  at  all 
times  an  excellent  business  in  bringing  back  vegetable  oils 
in  tank-ships.  American  capital  invested  in  copra  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  Philippines  would  suffer;  Philippine  copra 
would  have  to  compete  on  the  same  terms  in  this  market  with 
copra  from  Java  and  the  South  Seas.  American  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  sugar  and  hemp  would  suffer;  these  commodities 
from  the  Islands  would  have  to  compete  on  even  terms  with 
products  from  other  regions.  American  capital  invested  in 
the  Island  lumber  trade  would  suffer ;  the  lumber  now  sent  to 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  would  be  barred  out  by  the 
import  tax.  When  it  is  remembered  that  practically  all  of 
the  American  colony  in  the  Islands  is  connected  in  some  way, 
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near  or  remote,  with  one  or  another  of  these  industries,  or 
with  the  shipping  allied  thereto,  it  will  be  seen  at  onee  that 
the  common  and  vehement  opposition  to  independence  has 
substantial  grounds. 

To  this  the  Filipinos  reply  that  all  of  the  American  capital 
invested  in  the  Islands  has  been  invested  with  full  knowledge 
that  independence  had  been  pledged  by  the  United  States 
and  must  some  day  be  granted.  The  investors,  they  say, 
knew  this,  took  with  open  eyes  the  chance  involved,  and  have 
no  right  to  complain. 

Yet  I  am  obliged  to  think  the  economic  consequences  of 
independence  have  not  been  sufficiently  considered  by  all 
Filipino  leaders.  In  answer  to  my  questions  on  this  point 
they  expressed  the  belief  that  the  business  depression  follow¬ 
ing  these  trade  changes  would  not  be  so  severe  nor  last  so 
long  as  I  feared.  They  said  the  country  was  prepared  to 
meet  it;  but  I  could  not  discover  of  what  the  preparedness 
consisted  except  faith  in  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
soil,  in  the  world ’s  insatiable  demand  for  its  products,  and  in 
the  stability  of  the  Filipino  character.  Some  authorities 
held  to  the  belief  that  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to 
make  a  sliding-scale  tariff  on  Philippine  goods,  the  duty  to 
be  raised  progressively.  But  these  seemed  to  me  to  be  im¬ 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  in  Congress  that 
make  American  tariffs. 

Also  on  the  side  of  independence  is  an  argument  as  little 
hetard  and  yet  one  that  seems  at  least  as  interesting  and 
potent  as  any  of  these.  Looking  without  bias  over  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Islanders,  two  facts  will  be  deemed  incontestable. 
Here  are  people  with  an  ancient  passion  for  independence; 
here  are  people  with  sure  indications  of  unusual  capacity.  If 
they  were  people  in  whom  we  had  no  more  than  an  academic 
concern,  if  they  were  Peruvians  or  Siamese  and  had  this  his¬ 
tory  and  had  made  these  achievements,  we  should  most  as¬ 
suredly  say  this  of  them.  We  should  think  them  a  remark- 
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able  race  and  be  politely  interested  in  their  continued  pro¬ 
gress.  Yes:  but  we  come  then  to  the  other  fact  that  without 
the  mysterious,  powerful  stimulus  of  nationality  they  can 
never  reach  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise.  Why  nation¬ 
ality  should  be  indispensable  to  self-expression  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  is.  No  people  in  the  condition  of  a  dependency 
ever  attained  to  their  normal  activity,  or  realized  their  birth¬ 
right  of  expression.  If  Greece  had  been  a  Persian  province 
she  would  have  given  to  the  world  no  more  than  Persia  gave 
to  it.  If  Holland  had  remained  a  Spanish  outpost  America 
would  never  have  been  inspired  by  the  Dutch  Republic.  If 
the  United  States  had  remained  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  it 
might  have  meant  to  the  world  no  more  than  Newfoundland. 
It  is  only  the  free  nations  of  the  world  that  have  civilized 
it.  We  have  here  plainly  enough  a  people  of  promise.  As  a 
dependency  they  would  mean  nothing ;  as  a  free  nation  they 
may  have  a  message  to  the  world  as  great  as  our  own.  If 
that  potentiality  is  lost,  it  is  lost  in  the  main  for  no  consider¬ 
ation  except  some  immediate  ledgelr  accounts,  and  for  these 
the  world  cannot  afford  to  barter  the  chance  of  an  enduring 
light. 

.  It  is  urged  on  the  part  of  those  opposed  to  independence! 
that  the  Jones  Act  need  be  no  bar  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Islands.  Having  been  passed  by  one  administration  it  may 
be  repealed  by  another,  and  all  be  well,  for  such  has  been  the 
American  course  about  many  laws. 

To  this  the  Filipinos  reply  that  the  Jones  Act  is  a  con¬ 
tract;1  that  a  contract  is  binding  upon  the  parties  to  it; 
that  by  a  principle  of  law  a  CQ-ntract  cannot  be  annulled  or 
amended  by  one  of  its  parties;  that  the  Jones  Act  cannot 
possibly  be  repealed,  therefore,  without  their  consent;  and 
they  call  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  obligations. 

Another  phase  of  this  matter  I  found  to  be  overlooked  or 

i  Kalaw,  Self-Government  in  the  Philippines,  p.  16.  But  it  has  been 
so  referred  to  by  innumerable  writers  and  speakers  and  without  dissent 
from  any  quarter. 
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purposely  avoided  by  both  sides,  although  elsewhere  it  may 
be  thought  the  most  important  of  all.  The  Filipino  people 
in  1921,  as  for  many  years  before,  were  unanimously  and 
flawlessly  loyal  to  the  United  States.  Of  their  devotion  they 
had  given  convincing  proof  while  the  Great  War  was  on. 
But  they  were  loyal  because  one  and  all  believed  that  the 
United  States  would  achieve  their  freedom.  If  they  should 
ewer  become  equally  certain  that  its  undertakings  in  this 
respect  were  no  more  than  a  gigantic  confidence  game,  gilded 
with  a  cunning  pretense  of  piety,  the  consequences  might  be 
of  a  nature  to  cause  this  country  the  gravest  concern.  As  to 
this,  I  took  counsel  of  an  American  that  had  been  twqnty 
years  in  the  Philippines  in  a  position  that  gave  him  every 
opportunity  to  know  the  people  but  to  retain  his  impartiality, 
for  he  had  no  connection  with  business  and  yet  had  no 
reason  to  be  sympathetic  with  the  independence  movement. 
He  said  that  in  his  judgment  if  the  Filipinos  should  evetr  be 
convinced  that  the  United  States  intended  to  repudiate  the 
pledge  of  the  Jones  Act  and  to  annex  the  Islands  as  a  per¬ 
manent  possession,  the  result  would  be  300,000  American 
troops  in  the  Philippines  and  three  years  of  difficult,  costly 
and  inglorious  war  waged  against  a  people  whose  only  offense 
would  be  that  they  had  asked  the  United  States  to  fulfil  its 
agreements.  He  was  formulating  all  my  own  observations 
and  forebodings,  and  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  years 
1899-1902  in  the  Philippines.  A  country  easy  to  defend, 
hard  to  conquer ! 

There  is  one  other  consideration  rightfully  belonging  to 
this  debate  that  ought  not  to  be  neglected  here.  Some 
Americans  in  the  Islands  and  elsewhere  feel  vaguely  that, 
aside  from  the  question  of  dollars,  a  point  of  national  pride 
is  involved.  Wherever  the  flag  of  the  United  States  has  once 
flown,  to  withdraw  it  involves  national  dishonor.  Those  to 
whom  patriotism  has  another  appeal,  whose  pride  in  their 
country  is  based  not  upon  its  physical  dimensions  but  upon 
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its  history,  its  obvious  mission,  its  significance  to  the  world, 
may  take  the  answer  to  this  upon  their  own  consciences, 
leaving  it  to  no  others.  These  may  say  that  if  the  creed 
America  has  always  proclaimed  is  true  and  not  an  impudent 
hypocrisy,  this  nation  cannot  break  the  smallest  particle  of 
any  promise  that  has  passed  from  it,  whether  to  the  powerful 
or  the  weak.  And  again,  if  its  professions  of  faith  and  the 
foundation  doctrine  of  its  existence  have  any  sincerity,  it 
can  know  in  any  such  issue  but  one  fact.  Not  extent  of 
territory  but  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation. 


APPENDIX 


(A)  AGUINALDO  AND  CONSUL  PRATT 


A  detailed  account  of  what  occurred  at  the  interviews  be¬ 
tween  Aguinaldo  and  Mr.  Pratt  was  published  in  the 
Singapore  Free  Press  of  May  4,  1898.  This  Mr.  Pratt  in¬ 
closed  with  his  report  to  the  State  Department,  with  the 
assurance  from  him  that  the  statement  was  “substantially 
correct.”  It  is  as  follows: 

“Just  before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  Singapore  has  been  the  scene  of 
a  secret  political  arrangement  by  which  General  Emilio 
Aguinaldo  y  Fami,  the  supreme  head  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  Philippines,  has  entered  into  direct  rela¬ 
tions  with  Admiral  Dewey,  Commander  of  the!  American 
squadron  in  China  waters,  while  that  officer  was  still  at  Hong 
Kong. 

“In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  this  interesting 
historical  incident  properly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allude  to 
the  causes  leading  to  the  second  appearance  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  Philippines,  which  was  almost  coincident  with,  though 
not  instigated  by,  the  strained  relations  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States. 

“In  December  last  General  Primo  de  Rivera,  who  above 
all  other  Spanish  generals  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  found  the  position  untenable  for 
both  parties.  Neither  of  these  had  the  remotest  chance  of 
terminating  the  rebellion  decisively,  the  rebels  secure  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  the  Spaniards  holding  the  chief  towns 
and  villages  on  the  coast.  Primo  de  Rivera  therefore  sent 
two  well-known  Philippine  natives  occupying  high  positions 
in  Manila  to  propose  terms  of  peace  to  General  Aguinaldo  in 
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Biacnabato.  A  council  of  the  revolutionary  government 
was  held  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  lay  down  arms  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  certain  reforms  being  introduced.  The  principal  of 
these  were: 

“1.  The  expulsion,  or  at  least  secularization,  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  orders,  and  the  inhibition  of  these  orders  from  all  official 
vetoes  in  civil  administration. 

“2.  A  general  amnesty  for  all  rebels,  and  guarantees  for 
their  personal  security  and  from  the  vengeance  of  the  friars 
and  parish  priests  after  returning  to  their  homes. 

“3.  Radical  reforms  to  curtail  the  glaring  abuses  in  public 
administration. 

“4.  Freedom  of  the  press  to  denounce  official  corruption 
and  blackmailing. 

“5.  Representation' in  the  Spanish  Parliament. 

“6.  Abolition  of  the  iniquitous  system  of  secret  deporta¬ 
tion  of  political  suspects,  etc. 

“Primo  de  Rivera  agreed  to  these  reforms  in  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance,  but  made  it  a  condition  that  the  principal  rebel 
leaders  must  leave  the  country  during  his  majesty's  pleasure. 
As  these  had  lost  all  their  property  or  had  it  confiscated  and 
plundered,  the  government  agreed  to  provide  them  with 
funds  to  live  in  a  becoming  manner  on  foreign  soil. 

“The  rebels  laid  down  their  arms,  and  peace  was  appar¬ 
ently  secured,  but  no  sooner  had  they  done  so,  and  returned 
to  their  houses,  than  the  intransigent  religious  orders  com¬ 
menced  at  once  to  again  persecute  them  and  trump  up  imag¬ 
inary  charges  to  procure  their  re-arrest.  The  Spanish 
government  on  its  side,  imagining  itself  secure,  desisted 
from  carrying  out  the  promised  reforms,  thinking  another 
trick  like  that  played  on  the  Cubans  after  the  peace  of  Zan- 
jon,  arranged  by  Martinez  Campos,  might  succeed.  The 
Filipinos,  however,  with  this  business  before  them,  refused 
to  be  made  dupes  of,  and  having  taken  up  arms  again,  not 
alone  in  the  immediate  districts  round  Manila  but  throughout 
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the  Archipelago,  which  merely  awaits  the  signal  from  Agui- 
naldo  to  rise  en  masse,  no  doubt  carrying  with  them  the  native 
troops  hitherto  loyal,  and  for  which  loyal  service  they  have 
received  no  thanks  but  only  ingratitude. 

“General  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  accompanied  by  his  aide-de- 
camp,  Colonel  Mercelo  H.  del  Pilar,  and  his  private  secretary, 
Mr.  J.  Leyba,  arrived  incognito  in  Singapore  from  Saigon 
on  April  21,  1898.  In  Saigon,  where  Aguinaldo  had  re¬ 
mained  for  one  week,  he  had  interviews  with  one  or  two  old 
Filipino  friends  now  resident  there.  The  special  purpose  of 
Aguinaldo ’s  visit  to  Singapore  was  to  consult  other  friends 
here,  particularly  Mr.  Howard  W.  Bray,  an  old  and  intimate 
English  friend  for  fifteen  years  resident  in  the  Philippines, 
about  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  islands  generally.  Particu¬ 
larly  as  to  the  possibility  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  and  whether  in  such  an  event  the  United  States 
would  eventually  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  provided  he  lent  his  cooperation  to  the  Americans  in 
the  conquest  of  the  country.  The  situation  of  the  moment 
was  this :  that  the  conditions  of  the  honorable  peace  concluded 
on  December  14,  1897,  between  President  Aguinaldo,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Philippine  rebels,  and  H.  E.  Governor-General 
Primo  de  Rivera,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  had  not  been  carried 
out,  although  their  immediate  execution  had  been  vouched  for 
in  that  agreement.  These  reforms  would  have  provided  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  people  against  the  organized  oppression  and  ra¬ 
pacity  of  the  religious  fraternities;  would  have  secured  im¬ 
proved  civil  and  criminal  procedure  in  courts;  and  have 
guaranteed  in  many  ways  improvements  in  the  fiscal  and  so¬ 
cial  conditions  of  the  people.  The  repudiation  by  the  Spanish 
government  of  these  conditions,  made  by  General  Primo  de 
Rivera,  now  left  the  rebel  leaders,  who  had  for  the  most  part 
gone  to  Hong  Kong,  free  to  act.  And  it  was  in  pursuance  of 
that  freedom  of  action  that  Aguinaldo  again  sought  counsel 
of  his  friends  in  Saigon  and  Singapore,  with  a  view  to  the 
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immediate  resumption  of  operations  in  the  Philippines. 

“Meantime  Mr.  Bray,  whose  assistance  to  this  journal  on 
matters  connected  with  the  Philippines  has  been  very  consid¬ 
erable,  as  our  readers  will  have  seen,  was  introduced  by  the 
editor  of  the  Singapore  Free  Press  to  Mr.  Spencer  Pratt, 
Consul-General  of  the  United  States,  who  was  anxious,  in 
view  of  contingencies,  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
real  condition  of  the  Philippines.  It  was  a  few  days  after 
this  that  Aguinaldo  arrived  incognito  in  Singapore,  when 
he  at  once  met  his  friends,  including  Mr.  Bray. 

“Affairs  now  becoming  more  warlike,  Mr.  Bray,  after  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  Spencer  Pratt,  eventually  arranged  an 
interview  between  that  gentleman  and  General  Aguinaldo, 
which  took  place  late  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  April  24,  at 
‘The  Mansion,’  River  Valley  Road.  ‘There  were  present  on 
that  occasion  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo  y  Fami,  Mr.  E. 
Spencer  Pratt,  Consul-General  United  States  of  America, 
Mr.  Howard  W.  Bray,  Aguinaldo ’s  private  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Leyba,  Colonel  M.  H.  del  Pilar,  and  Dr.  Mareelino  Santos. 

‘  ‘  During  this  conference,  at  which  Mr.  Bray  acted  as  inter¬ 
preter,  General  Aguinaldo  explained  to  the  American  Consul- 
General,  Mr.  Pratt,  the  incidents  and  objects  of  the  late 
rebellion,  and  described  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the 
country.  General  Aguinaldo  then  proceeded  to  detail  the 
nature  of  the  cooperation  he  could  give,  in  which  he,  in  the 
event  of  the  American  forces  from  the  squadron  landing  and 
taking  possession  of  Manila,  would  guarantee  to  maintain 
order  and  discipline  among  native  troops  and  inhabitants, 
in  the  same  humane  way  in  which  he  had  hitherto  conducted 
the  war,  and  prevent  them  from  committing  outrages  on  de¬ 
fenseless  Spaniards  beyond  the  inevitable  in  fair  and  honor¬ 
able  warfare.  He  further  declared  his  ability  to  establish  a 
proper  and  responsible  government  on  liberal  principles, 
and  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  same  terms  for  the  country 
as  the  United  States  intend  giving  Cuba. 
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“The  Consul-General  of  the  United  States,  coinciding  with 
the  general  views  expressed  during  the  discussion,  placed 
himself  at  once  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Admiral 
Dewey  at  Hong  Kong,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Pratt  a  fre¬ 
quent  interchange  of  telegrams  consequently  took  place.1 

“As  a  result  another  private  interview  was  arranged  at  the 
American  Consular  residence,  at  the  Raffles  Hotel,  between 
General  Aguinaldo,  Mr.  Spencer  Pratt,  Mr.  Howard  Bray, 
and  Mr.  Leyba,  private  secretary  to  General  Aguinaldo. 

“As  a  sequel  to  this  interview,  and  in  response  to  the  ur¬ 
gent  request  of  Admiral  Dewey,  General  Aguinaldo  left 
Singapore  for  Hong  Kong  by  the  first  available  steamer,  the 
P.  &  0.  Malacca,  on  Tuesday,  April  26,  at  noon,  accompanied 
by  his  aide-de-camp,  Captain  del  Pilar,  and  Mr.  Leyba,  his 
private  secretary. 

“General  Aguinaldo ’s  policy  embraces  the  independence 
of  the  Philippines,  whose  internal  affairs  would  be  controlled 
under  European  and  American  advisers.  American  pro¬ 
tection  would  be  desirable  temporarily,  on  the  same  lines  as 
that  which  might  be  instituted  hereafter  in  Cuba.  The  ports 
of  the  Philippines  would  be  free  to  the  trade  of  the  world, 
safeguards  being  enacted  against  the  influx  of  Chinese  aliens 
who  would  compete  with  the  industrious  population  of  the 
country.  There  would  be  a  complete  reform  of  the  present 
corrupt  judicature  of  the  country  under  experienced  Euro¬ 
pean  law  officers.  Entire  freedom  of  the  press  would  be 
established,  as  well  as  the  right  of  public  meeting.  There 
would  be  general  religious  toleration,  and  steps  would  be 
taken  for  the  abolition  and  expulsion  of  tyrannical  religious 
fraternities  who  have  laid  such  strong  hands  on  every  branch 
of  civil  administration.  Full  provision  would  be  given  for 

i  It  was  at  this  time  that  Consul  Pratt  telegraphed  to  Admiral  Dewey, 
“Aguinaldo  insurgent  leader  here.  Will  come  Hong  Kong  arrange  with 
Commodore  for  general  cooperation  insurgents  Manila  if  desired.  Tele¬ 
graph.”  And  Dewey  made  the  famous  reply:  “Tell  Aguinaldo  come 
as  soon  as  possible.” 
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the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  and  wealth  of  the 
country  by  roads  and  railways,  and  by  the  removal  of  hin¬ 
drances  to  enterprise  and  investment  of  capital.  Spanish 
officials  would  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety  until  opportu¬ 
nity  offered  to  return  them  to  Spain.  The  preservation  of 
public  safety  and  order  and  the  checking  of  reprisals  against 
Spaniards  would,  naturally,  have  to  be  a  first  care  of  the 
government  in  the  new  state  of  things.” 

The  foregoing  statement  may  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in  the  Singapore  Free 
Press,  June  9,  1898 : 

“A  little  after  5  p.  m.,  last  evening,  a  numerous  deputation, 
consisting  of  all  the  Filipinos  resident  in  Singapore,  waited 
upon  the  American  Consul-General,  Mr.  Spencer  Pratt,  at  his 
residence,  and  presented  him  with  an  address,  congratulatory 
of  the  American  successes  in  the  present  war,  and  expressive 
of  the  thanks  of  the  Filipino  community  here  for  the  aid  now 
being  given  by  the  United  States  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
Filipino  people  for  national  freedom.  There  were  also 
present  Mr.  W.  G.  St.  Clair,  editor  of  the  Singapore  Free 
Press ;  Mr.  A.  Reid,  editor  of  the  Straits  Times,  and  Mr. 
Howard  W.  Bray,  whose  active  sympathies  with  the  Filipino 
nation  are  so  well  known  as  to  enable  him  to  be  styled 
‘Aguinaldo’s  Englishman.’  Mr.  Spencer  Pratt  and  Mr.  Bray 
both  wore  the  badge  of  the  Liga  Philippdna,  presented  to 
them  by  General  Aguinaldo  during  his  incognito  visit  to 
Singapore. 

“After  Mr.  Bray  had  performed  the  ceremony  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  deputation  to  Consul-General  Spencer  Pratt,  Dr. 
Santos,  the  chief  Philippine  refugee  here,  who  has  been  edu¬ 
cated  at  Barcelona  and  Paris,  delivered  the  address,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation : 

“  ‘To  the  Honorable  Edward  Spencer  Pratt, 

Consul-General  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
Singapore : 
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“  ‘Sir:  The  Filipino  colony  resident  in  this  port,  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  all  social  classes,  have  come  to 
present  their  respects  to  you  as  the  legitimate  representative 
of  the  great  and  powerful  American  Republic,  in  order  to 
express  our  eternal  gratitude  for  the  moral  and  material 
protection  extended  by  Admiral  Dewey  to  our  trusted 
leader,  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  who  has  been  driven  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  name  of  eight  million  of  Filipinos  in 
defense  of  those  very  principles  of  justice  and  liberty  of 
which  your  country  is  the  foremost  champion. 

“  ‘Our  countrymen  at  home,  and  those  of  us  residing  here, 
refugees  from  Spanish  misrule  and  tyranny  in  our  beloved 
native  land,  hope  that  the  United  States,  your  nation,  perse¬ 
vering  in  its  humane  policy,  will  efficaciously  second  the 
program  arranged  between  you,  sir,  and  General  Aguinaldo 
in  this  port  of  Singapore,  and  secure  to  us  our  independence 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

“  ‘Our  warmest  thanks  are  especially  due  to  you,  sir,  per¬ 
sonally,  for  having  been  the  first  to  cultivate  relations  with 
General  Aguinaldo  and  arrange  for  his  cooperation  with 
Admiral  Dewey,  thus  supporting  our  aspirations  which 
time  and  subsequent  actions  have  developed  and  caused 
to  meet  with  the  applause  and  approbation  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

“  ‘Finally,  we  request  you  to  convey  to  your  illustrious 
President  and  the  American  people  and  to  Admiral  Dewey 
our  sentiments  of  sincere  gratitude  and  our  most  fervent 
wishes  for  their  prosperity.’ 

“The  address,  which  was  written  in  Spanish  and  read  in 
French  by  Dr.  Santos,  the  spokesman,  was  replied  to  in 
French  by  Mr.  Spencer  Pratt,  to  the  following  effect : 

“  ‘Gentlemen:  The  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  is 
so  unexpected  that  I  cannot  find  appropriate  words  with 
which  to  thank  you,  with  which  to  reply  to  the  eloquent  ad¬ 
dress  you  have  just  read  to  me.  Rest  assured,  however,  that 
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I  fully  understand  and  sincerely  appreciate  the  motives  that 
have  prompted  your  present  action,  and  that  your  words, 
which  have  sunk  deep  into  my  heart,  shall  be  faithfully  re¬ 
peated  to  the  President,  to  Admiral  Dewey,  and  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  from  whom  I  am  sure  that  they  will  meet  with  full 
and  generous  response.  A  little  over  a  month  ago  the  world 
resounded  with  the  praise  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  fellow- 
officers  and  men  for  a  glorious  victory  won  by  the  American 
Asiatic  Squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Manila.  To-day  we  have  the 
news  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  your  distinguished 
leader,  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  cooperating  on  land  with 
the  Americans  at  sea.  You  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of 
what  has  been  done  and  is  being  accomplished  by  General 
Aguinaldo  and  your  fellow-countrymen  under  his  command. 
When,  six  weeks  ago,  I  learned  that  General  Aguinaldo  had 
arrived  incognito  in  Singapore,  I  immediately  sought  him 
out.  An  hour’s  interview  convinced  me  that  he  was  the 
man  for  the  occasion,  and,  having  communicated  with  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey,  I  accordingly  arranged  for  him  to  join  the 
latter,  which  he  did  at  Cavite.  The  rest  you  know.  I  am 
thankful  to  have  been  the  means,  though  merely  the  acci¬ 
dental  means,  of  bringing  about  the  arrangement  between 
General  Aguinaldo  and  Admiral  Dewey,  which  has  resulted 
so  happily.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  eventual  outcome  will 
be  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
the  Filipinos.  My  parting  words  to  General  Aguinaldo  were, 
“General,  when  you  have  proved  yourself  great,  prove  your¬ 
self  magnanimous,”  and  from  the  generous  treatment  that 
we  understand  he  has  accorded  to  the  Spanish  prisoners, 
taken  in  the  recent  fight,  he  has  done  so.  ’ 

“Dr.  Santos  then,  addressing  his  fellow-countrymen  (Pay- 
sanos),  called  for  successive  vivas  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  Admiral  Dewey,  and  for  Consul-General 
Pratt;  for  England,  the  ‘nation  hospitaliere,’  and  for  the  ed- 
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itors  of  the  Singapore  Free  Press  and  Straits  Times.  Consul- 
General  Pratt  called  for  vivas  for  General  Aguinaldo  and  the 
Filipino  people. 

“Mr.  Spencer  Pratt  subsequently  presented  an  American 
flag  to  Dr.  Santos  for  the  Filipino  deputation.  ‘This  flag,’ 
he  said,  ‘was  born  in  battle,  and  is  the  emblem  of  that  very 
liberty  that  you  are  seeking  to  attain.  Its  red  stripes  rep¬ 
resent  the  blood  that  was  shed  for  the  cause,  the  white  the 
purity  of  the  motive,  the  blue  field  the  azure  of  the  sky,  the 
stars  the  free  and  independent  states  of  the  Union.  Take 
it,  and  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  of  this  occasion.’ 

“On  receiving  the  flag  from  the  Consul’s  hands,  Dr.  Santos 
called  for  three  cheers  for  the  American  nation,  waving  the 
flag  on  high,  and  stating  that  the  Filipinos  would  always 
cherish  this  emblem,  which  would  be  preserved  for  future 
generations  to  look  upon  with  pride.” 

Mr.  Herbert  Welch,  author  of  The  Other  Man’s  Country, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bray  about  these  matters  and  received  a  vigor¬ 
ous  reply,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts : 

“Some  time  before  Aguinaldo ’s  arrival  in  Singapore  I 
had  been  in  daily  communication  with  Consul-General  Spen¬ 
cer  Pratt,  furnishing  him  with  information  which  one  having 
my  unique  knowledge  of  the  Philippines  alone  possessed, 
which  was  all  passed  on  to  Admiral  Dewey.  I  knew  the 
Spaniards  had  no  torpedoes  nor  mines,  information  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  any  other  foreigner.  I  .had  friends  in  Cavite 
arsenal  who  were  patriotic  Filipinos,  and,  as  I  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  these  people  as  no  other  white  man,  I  was  able 
to  impart  this  (for  Dewey)  most  important  and  vital  in¬ 
formation,  and  other  of  the  same  sort,  such  as  a  place  where 
in  case  of  necessity  the  American  fleet  could  obtain  coal, 
etc.  I  saw  an  autograph  letter  from  Dewey  to  Pratt  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  his  information,  which  he  went  on  to  say  came 
in  most  welcome  and  valuable  at  a  time  when  reliable  and 
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valuable  information  was  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  I 
inclosed  with  my  information  a  rough  plan  or  two  which 
were  sent  on  to  Dewey  also.  It  was  when  in  interviews  with 
Pratt  about  this  time  that  the  latter  urged  me  to  do  all  I 
could  to  get  Aguinaldo  down  to  Singapore.  After  a  lot  of 
telegrams  (paid  by  me),  I  prevailed  on  Aguinaldo  to  come 
down.  Even  then  I  had  some  trouble  to  persuade  him  and 
the  members  of  his  staff  and  head  of  the  Filipino  Committee 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  join  issue  with  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  rather  than  undertake  independent  action.  Two  or 
three,  as  it  turns  out  now,  far-seeing  Filipinos  we|re  obstinate 
in  their  objections  to  this  and  advised  a  waiting  policy;  to 
allow  the  American  fleet  to  destroy  the  Spanish,  and  then 
for  the  leaders  of  the  late  rebellion  who  were  in  Hong  Kong 
to  come  over  in  a  special  steamer  with  arms,  land  at  a 
point  on  the  coast  and  finish  with  the  Spaniards ;  the  rout  of 
the  latter  would  then  have  been  more  complete,  and  Dewey 
powerless  to  prevent  it  for  want  of  men.  The  Spaniards 
also  would  have  willingly  come  to  terms  with  the  Filipinos 
and  the  Philippines  would  not  now  be  suffering  this  terrible 
affliction  of  having  its  homes  and  fair  land  ruined,  and  his¬ 
tory  would  have  had  to  chronicle  otherwise.  My  influence, 
however,  prevailed,  and  Aguinaldo  consented  to  receive  the 
visit  of  the  American  Consul-General,  and  in  this  visit 
Aguinaldo ’s  policy  and  intentions  and  demands  were  clearly 
defined,  under  the  following  heads  drawn  up  by  myself 
in  consultation  with  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers.  [See 
Aguinaldo ’s  policy  in  foregoing  article.]  The  actual  copy 
submitted  I  have  not  at  hand  at  the  moment,  but  the  Free 
Press,  version  is  pretty  nearly  correct  and  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  whole.  You  will  notice  first  and  foremost  is 
Filipino  independence;  that  was  a  sine  qua  non,  and  the 
Filipinos  undertook  at  first  to  seek  the  advice  of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  advisers  (but  always  appointed  by 
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themselves,  not  by  America).  Let  me  add,  the  editor  of 
Singapore  Free  Press — which  is  not  a  yellow  but  a  very 
sedate  journal — was  the  only  white  man  in  Singapore  out¬ 
side  of  myself  and  Pratt  who  had  any  communication  with 
Aguinaldo  and  was  cognizant  of  all  that  took  place,  and  it 
was  he  who  introduced  me  to  the  Consul  in  the  first  instance. 
In  this  interview  Consul  Pratt  stated  that  he  must  communi¬ 
cate  the  result  to  Admiral  (then  Commodore)  Dewey,  and 
requested  the  favor  of  another  interview  when  the  latter ’s  re¬ 
ply  came.  This  took  place  at  the  Consulate  in  Raffles  Hotel, 
when  Mr.  Consul  Pratt  stated  he  had  received  an  urgent  mes¬ 
sage  from  Dewey  requesting  Aguinaldo  to  proceed  imme¬ 
diately  to  join  him,  of  course  on  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  first  interview.  In  order  to  keep  the  arrangement 
secret,  I  was  deputed  to  arrange  for  Aguinaldo  and  staff  to 
get  away  to  Hong  Kong.  ...  I  was  in  the  editor’s  office 
when  Consul  Pratt  himself  supervised  the  reply  he  made  [to 
the  Filipino  deputation]  before  going  into  print.  The  ad¬ 
dress  you  will  notice  says  ‘We  hope  that  the  United  States, 
your  nation,  will  efficaciously  second  the  program  arranged 
between  you,  sir,  and  General  Aguinaldo  in  this  part  of  Singa¬ 
pore  and  secure  to  us  our  independence  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.’  Let  any  impartial  man  judge 
from  this !  It  is  no  use  for  me  to  say  more.  .  .  . 

“I  am  a  very  heavy  sufferer  owing  to  my  action  to  assist 
the  United  States.  The  Spaniards,  infuriated  at  my  action, 
destroyed  property  of  mine  on  my  estate  in  the  south  of 
Luzon  to  the  value  of  $15,000,  all  my  personal  effects,  curios, 
and  ethnographical  and  anthropological  collection  of  fifteen 
years,  besides  family  heirlooms,  etc.,  impossible  to  replace. 
Will  the  United  States  ever  indemnify  me  for  this  loss? 
Certainly  not ;  not  even  for  the  telegrams  I  am  out  of  pocket 
by  on  her  behalf.’ ’ 
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(B)  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

Statistical  information  concerning  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  pertinent  to  the  operation  of  the  Jones  Act 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURES  AND  ACCUMULATED 
SURPLUS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  GOVERNMENT, 

1901-1 D20,  IN  PESOS 


YEAR 

ended 

SURPLUS  AT 
THE  BEGIN¬ 
NING  OF 
THE  YEAR 

RECEIPTS 

TOTAL 

EXPENDI¬ 

TURES 

ACCUMULAT¬ 
ED  SURPLUS 
AT  END  OF 
THE  YEAR 

June  30 

1901 

(14,395,583) 

21,419,118 

17,023,535 

12,200,907 

4,822,628 

1902 

4,822,628 

19,072,978 

23,895,606 

15,314,006 

8,581,600 

1903 

8,581.600 

22,006,141 

30,587,741 

21,078,373 

9,509,368 

1904 

9,509,368 

19.066,227 

28,575,595 

23.924,104 

4,651,491 

1905 

4,651,491 

25,368,818 

30,020,309 

25,256,215 

4,764,094 

1906 

4,764,094 

24,685,769 

29,449,863 

22,047,029 

7,402,834 

1907 

7,402,834 

26,424,817 

33,827,651 

21.014,693 

12,812,958 

1908 

12,812,958 

28,359,502 

41,172,460 

27,035,532 

14,136.928 

1909 

14,136,928 

30,050,729 

44,187,657 

31,830,224 

12,357,433 

1910 

12.357,433 

36.741,964 

49.099,397 

35.090,828 

14,008,569 

1911 

14,008,569 

42,977,123 

56,985,692 

39,805,578 

17.180.114 

1912 

17,180,114 

42,922,030 

60,102,144 

43.136,104 

16.966.040 

1913 

16,966,040 

41,818,182 

58,784,222 

44,392,124 

14,392,098 

Dec.  31 

1913 

14.392,098 

18.274,064 

32,666,162 

22.496,962 

10,169.200 

1914 

10,169.200 

35,334,625 

45,503,825 

36.944,597 

8,559.228 

1915 

8,559,228 

41,428.010 

49,987.238 

39.753,121 

10.234.117 

1916 

10,234,117 

45,704,856 

55,938,973 

40,906,813 

15.032,160 

1917 

15,032,160 

54,781,241 

69,813,401 

45.408.718 

24.404.683 

1918 

24,404,683 

68.690,105 

@3,094,788 

57.496  044 

35.598  744 

1919 

35,598,744 

79.686,923 

115.285.667 

86,742.589 

28  543*078 

1920a 

28,543,078 

39.655,891 

68,198,969 

41.206.429 

26.992,540 

aFrom  January  1  to  June  30,  only. 

Note.  Figures  in  parentheses  are  overdrafts. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE 
GOVERNMENT,  1918,  IN  PESOS 


ITEMS  OF  REVENUE  AND 
EXPENDITURES 


Licenses  and  business 
Import  duties 
Excise  tax 
Income  tax 
Wharfage  tax 
Franchise  tax 
Documentary  tax 


(Source:  Bureau  of  Audits) 


PER 

CENT. 

INCREASE  (  +  )  OR 
DECREASE  ( — ) 

1917-1918 

20.71 

+  4,427,770 

18.76 

4-2,295,915 

18.36 

4-  258.497 

3.55 

41.372.142 

1.82 

+  167.856 

1.43 

4-  293.833 

1.18 

4-  164,375 
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ITEMS  OT  REVENUE  AND 
EXPENDITURES. 


Immigration  tax 
Tonnage  dues 
Inheritance  tax 
Revenue  from  public  forests 
U.  S.  Internal  revenue 
Fines  and  forfeitures 
Sales  and  rental  of  public  domain 
Income  from  commercial  and  industrial 
units 

Income  from  operating  units 

Dividends  on  bank  stock 

Income  from  U.  S.  A.  T.  freight  service 

Interest  repayments,  railway  companies 

All  other  income 

Prior  year  adjustments 

Total  revenue 

Less  apportionment  of  Int.  Rev.  to 
local  gov’ts 
Total  revenue 
Expenditures : 

General  administration 
Legislation 
Adjudication 
Protective  service 
Social  improvement 
Economic  development 
Aid  to  local  governments 
Public  Debt  revenue  collection 
Public  works  and  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment 

Retirement  gratuities 
Prior  year  charges 
Prior  year  adjustments 
Total 


PER  INCREASE  (+1  OB 

CENT.  DECREASE  (— ) 

1917-1918 


.29 

+  55,520 

.22 

+  5.066 

.11 

+  69,843 

.82 

+  101.320 

2.67 

+  665,902 

.76 

+  126.658 

.14 

+  32,465 

21.39 

+3,539.610 

.09 

+  9,675 

4.70 

+  180,803 

1.37 

—  337,470 

.01 

+  290,202 

.... 

+  291,049 

100.00 

—  102,062 

3.91 

2.21 

13,908,864 

1.91 

+  13,908.864 

1.76 

—  35.031 

2.66 

+  30,232 

12.48 

+  12.792 

14.48 

+  1,887.661 

37.13 

+  770.484 

17.38 

+  7,123,015 

.69 

+  1,114,236 

+  120,239 

.40 

79,204 

3.50 

+  939,793 

.11 

+  201.551 

*  *  '  * 

—  14,536 

—  142,314 
4-12,087.326 

REVENUE  FROM  TAXATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS, 
1908-1918,  IN  PESOS 


FISCAL  TEAR 

TOTAL 

PER  CAPITA  TAX 

1908 

29.150,248 

3.49 

1909 

32,274,927 

3,79 

1910 

35,190,054 

4.06 

1911 

37.463,795 

4.24 

1912 

40,285,529 

4.48 

1913 

39,236,007 

4.28 

1914 

33,618,679 

3.60 

1915 

40,084,391 

4.22 

1916 

43,420,302 

4.49 

1917 

52,717,327 

5.36 

1918 

62,492,755 

6.24 

1919 

62,106,162 

5.95 

Note. — The  per  capita  tax,  during  the  year  mentioned,  in  the  following 

countries  were: 


Canada  (1915  .  33.08 

Spain  (1916)  25.16 

Cuba  (1916)  .  33.24 

Australia  (1916)  .  47.92 

Siam  (1917)  7.04 

Japan  (1917)  .  10.53 

United  States  (1917)  .  21.41 
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PHILIPPINE  CURRENCY  IN  CIRCULATION,  1906-1919,  IN  PESOS 


(Source:  Insular  Treasury) 


YEAR  ENDED 

amount  in 

CIRCULATION 

INOREASE  (  +  )  OR 
DECREASE  (■■") 

PER  CAPITA 
CIRCULATION 

June  30 

1906 

30,030,411 

3.72 

1907 

42,814,315 

+  12,783,904 

5.21 

1908 

40,337  982 

—  2,476,333 

4.82 

1909 

41,528.608 

+  1,190,626 

4.88 

1910 

48,754,697 

+  7,226.089 

5.62 

1911 

48,155,587 

—  599,110 

5.45 

1912 

52,055,893 

+  3,900,306 

5.79 

1913 

52,034,389 

—  21,504 

5.68 

December  31 

1913 

50,697,253 

—  1,337,136 

5.53 

1914 

52,575,118 

+  1,877,865 

5.63 

1915 

51,284,907 

—  1,290,211 

5.40 

1916 

67,059,189 

+  15.774,282 

6.94 

1917 

102,580,314 

+  35,521,125 

10.43 

1918 

1919 — 
January  31 

131,151,883 

+  28,571,569 

13.11 

129,681,204 

—  1,470,679 

12.94 

February  28 

131,387,478 

+  1,706,274 

13.09 

March  31 

131,387,179 

—  299 

13.07 

April  30 

133,141,461 

+  1,754,282 

13.22 

May  31 

131,210,926 

—  1,930,535 

13.01 

June  30 

133,400,363 

+  2,189,437 

13.21 

December 

146,576,956 

+  5,563,860 

13.87 

1920 — 

June 

162,459,596 

+  15,882,640 

15.07 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  REAL 
PROPERTY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  (EXCEPT 
THE  CITIES  OF  MANILA  AND  BAGUIO) 

(Source:  Executive  Bureau) 


YEAR 

TAXABLE 

valuation 

PESOS 

EXEMPT 

VALUATION 

PESOS 

TOTAL 

VALUATION 

PESOS 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

.  302,223,583  _ 

.  543,383,290  .  .  .  . 

.  70,380,909  . 

_  360,219,784 

1917 

1918 

1919 

.  612,204,494  _ 

.  646,387,370  _ 

.  99,083,512  . 

.  102,452,290  . 

BANKING:  COMBINED  CONDITION  OF  ALL  THE  COMMERCIAL 
BANKS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  IN  PESOS 

Loans 

(Source: 

BE SOURCES 

and  discounts  . 

Insular  Treasury) 

1919 

1920 

116,023,841 

Overdrafts  . 

Stocks,  securities,  etc . 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  fixtures. 
Other  real  estate  and  mortgages  owned. 

Due  from  other  banks  . 

Due  from  head  office  and  branches.  .  .  . 


99,068,759 

9,959,934 

1,025,851 

i6, 735,816 
51,439,161 


103,547,009 

15,961,456 

1,678,404 

63,000 

8,190,616 

77,891,234 
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BJESOVBCES 


1919  1920 


Due  from  agents  and  correspondents .  17,968,918 

Bills  of  exchange  .  20,760,347 

Cash  on  hand  .  19,421,110 

Checks  and  other  cash  items  .  3,356,278 

Profit  find  loss  account  .  3,108,399 

Resources  other  than  those  above .  22,495,426 

Suspense  accounts  .  . 


9,626,100 

42,506.966 

12,219,668 

1,606,297 

1,146,118 

87,905,838 

88,530 


Total 


354,587,721  431.405.077 


LIABILITIES 


1919  1920 


Reserve  fund  . . . 

Capital  stock  . 

Undivided  . 

Bank  notes  in  circulation  . 

Due  to  other  hanks  . 

Due  to  agents  and  correspondents 
Due  to  head  office  and  branches.  . 

Dividends  due  and  unpaid . 

Demand  deposits  . 

Time  deposits  . 

Savings  deposits . 

Current  accounts  . 

Bills  payable: 

Domestic  . 

Foreign  . 

Cashier’s  checks  outstanding . 

Certified  checks  . 

Suspense  Account  . . 

Profit  and  loss  acount . 

Liabilities  other  than  those  above 
Secured  loans  . 


8,215,710 

19,747,469 

4,573,064 

23,015,706 

6,390,120 

3,584,297 

64,427,847 

1,236,732 

76,166,918 

34,189,315 

8,437,466 

83,378,982 

41,983 

193,674 

951,833 

646,719 

410,823 

2,354,859 

16,588,204 


12,151,753 

23,093,290 

5,334,933 

33,368,942 

4,630,628 

10,602,445 

102,758,668* 

1,444,989 

100,912,437 

31,751,093 

16,716,021 

48,606,033 

31,428 

129,635 

1,862,153 

132,804 

93,613 

6,334,254 

22,806,907 

8,643,051 


Total 


354,587,721  431,405,077 


TOTALS 


1913  .  63,745,929 

1914  .  66,639,867 

1915  .  71,542,869 

1916  .  121,954,154 


1917  .  239,247,726 

1918  . 399,807,942 

1919  .  354,587,721 

1920  .  431,405,077 


MILEAGE  OF  ROADS  AND  BRIDGES  IN  EXISTENCE  DURING 
THE  YEARS  1908-1918 

EXPENDITURES  IN  PESOS 


YEAB 

TOTAL 

REPAIR  OF 

CONSTRUCTION 

ENDED 

MILES 

OLD  ROADS 

OF  NEW  ROADS 

TOTAL 

AND  BRIDGES 

AND  BRIDGES 

June  30 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

246.7 

332.7 
3,479.1 
3,487.8 

1,119,704 

4,551,733 

5,671.437 

1912 

4,484.0 

1,415,151 

4,546,708 

5,961,859 

1913 

December  31 

4,504.7 

1,579,105 

5,370,491 

6,949,596 

1913 

4,596.3 

839,981 

2,840,454 

3.680.435 

1914 

4,637,9 

1.496,738 

5,652,437 

7,149.175 

1915 

5,096.2 

1,655,045 

5,872,057 

7,527.102 

1916 

5,546.4  1 

2,114,534 

5,920,607 

8,035.141 
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year 

TOTAL 

REPAIR  OF 

CONSTRUCTION 

ENDED 

MILES 

OLD  ROADS 
AND  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  ROADS 
AND  BRIDGES 

TOTAL 

1917 

5,709.7 

2,704.147 

6,148,213 

8.852,360 

1918 

5,878.5 

3,346,261 

11,421,001 

14,767.262 

1919 

1920 

6,090.0 

6,078.6 

4,133,799 

9,519,804 

13,653,603 

(No  data — as  yet  completed) 
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I.  GROWTH  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
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YEAB 

NO.  Op 
SCHOOLS  | 

ANNUAL 

ENROLLMENT 

AVERAGE 

MONTHLY 

ENROLLMENT 

AVERAGE 

DAILY 

ATTENDANCE 

PERCENTAGE 

OF 

attendance 

1907“ 

3,623 

479,978 

346,245 

85 

1908 

3,932 

486,676 

339,243 

270,732 

80 

1909 

4,424 

570,502 

405,478 

321,415 

79 

1910 

4,531 

587,317 

427,105 

337,307 

86 

1911 

4,404 

610,493 

446,889 

355,722 

80 

1912 

3,685 

529,665 

395,075 

329,073 

83 

19136 

2,934 

440,050 

329,756 

287,995 

87 

1914 

4,235 

621,030 

489,070 

428,552 

88 

1915 

4,187 

610,519 

493,763 

441,742 

89 

1916“ 

4,538 

638,543 

523,272 

471,195 

90 

1917 

4,702 

675,998 

567,625 

514,263 

91 

1918 

4,747 

671,398 

569,744 

521,377 

92 

1919 

4,962 

681,588 

569,744 

501,989 

88 

1920 

5,944 

791,626 

678,956 

618,392 

91 

*  The  keeping  of  school  statistics  on  the  present  plan  was  not  begun  until  the 
ne^t  year,  1908,  and  for  previous  years  is  sometimes  incomplete. 

_  b  The  decline  in  school  activities  for  this  year  is  explained  in  the  text,  Chapter 
VIII.  The  chief  cause  was  the  failure  of  adequate  appropriations. 

c  The  line  after  1916  is  drawn  to  mark  the  advent  of  Filipino  control  of  the 
government 


II.  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 


YEAR 

AMOUNT  IN  PESOS 

1912 

6,742,886 

1913 

7,312,952 

1913  (6  months) 

2,792,873 

1914 

7,365,576 

1915 

7,513,275 

1916 

7,566,347 

1917 

9,222,321 

1918 

10,851,691 

III.  PERCENTAGE  OF  PROMOTIONS 


PERCENTAGE 

PERCENTAGE 

PERCENTAGE 

TEAR 

PROMOTED 

DROPPED  OUT 

FAILED 

1914 

34 

27 

39 

1915 

39 

27 

34 

1916 

43 

24 

33 

1917 

49 

23 

28 

1918 

52 

24 

24 

1919 

52 

24 

24 

IV.  VALUE  OF  COMMERCIAL  WORK  DONE  IN  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
AND  PROVINCIAL  SCHOOL  SHOPS,  IN  PESOS 


YEAR 

VALUE 

1913 

143,878 

1914 

158,654 
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TEAR 

VALUE 

1915 

122,838 

1916 

158,264 

1917 

212,970 

1918 

197,613 

1919 

305,380 

V.  FARMING  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 


YEAR 

NUMBER  OF 
SCHOOLS 

AREA  CULTIVATED  BY 
STUDENTS  (IN  HECTARES) ® 

1915 

59 

391 

1916 

77 

502 

1917 

124 

671 

1918 

138 

838 

1919 

189 

1,136 

1920 

251 

1,556 

a  A  hectare  is  2.471  acres. 

VI.  AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


1917 

1918 

Gardening 

5,061 

8,928 

Hog  Raising 

1,633 

1,260 

Poultry  Raising 

4,271 

4,286 

Fruit  Raising 

2,383 

1,667 

Corn  Growing 

1,525 

1.669 

Cooking 

120 

365 

VII.  STATISTICS  CONCERNING  SCHOOL  GARDENING 

YEAR  NUMBER  OP  NUMBER  OF  HOME  GARDENS 

SCHOOL  GARDENS  CONDUCTED  BY  PUPILS 

1915  .  3,280  .  45,689 

1916  .  3,545  .  48,932 


1917  . 

54  655 

1918  . 

1919  . 

.  103^688 
.  120  975 

1920  . 

.  160,032 

VIII.  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

YEAR 

NUMBER  OF  LIBRARIES 

NUMBER  OF  BOOKS 

1915  . 

1916  . 

* 

1917  . 

1918  . 

225  705  •  - 

1919  . 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  BY  YEARS 

YEAR 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 

SECONDARY  GRADES 

1915  . 

40Q 

1916  . 
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year  intermediate  grades  secondary  grades 

1917  28,578  8,893  880 

1918  33,217  10,380  1,077 

1919  56,859  11,304  1,205 


ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE  IN 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 


YEAR 

1912 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 
.  19  . 

SECONDARY  GRADES 

.  22 

1913 

.  11  . 

.  23 

1914 

.  22  . 

.  30 

1915 

IB  . 

.  15 

1916 

.  19  . 

.  23 

1917 

.  13  . 

.  22 

1918 

. . .  18  . 

.  28 

1919 

AGRICULTURE:  CROP  VALUES 


The  Following  Table  Shows  (in  Pesos)  the  Estimated  Value  oe  the  Sis 
Leading  Crops  of  the  Philippines  for  Eleven  Years  Beginning 
with  1910,  no  Figures  Being  Available  for  Previous  Years 


year 


VALUE,  6  LEADING  CROPS 


1910  137,005,956 

1911  152,501,515 

1912  148,347,499 

1913  168,633,730 

1914  163,496,249 

1915  159,055,329 

1916  179,241,378 


1917  244,179,473 

1918  361,940,449 

1919  458,698,576 

1920  687,131,502 


POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  STATISTICS 


YEAR 

DEPOSITORS 

TOTAL  DEPOSITS  (PESOS) 

1907  . 

2,331  . 

.  507,463 

1908  . 

5,389  . 

.  1,931,994 

1909  . 

8,782  . 

.  1*444, '958 

1910  . 

13,102  . 

.  1,679,246 

1911  . 

28,804  . 

.  2  099,474 

1912  . 

35,802  . 

1913  . 

39  909  . 

.  2*480  482 

1913  (six  months) .  .  .  . 

42,221  . 

1914  . 

48,876  . 

. .  3,168,015 

1915  . 

54,434  . 

IQIfi  . 

60.755  . 

1917  . 

68,860  . 

1918  . 

78,124  . 

1919  . 

90’555  . 

1920  . 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  FROM 
PHILIPPINE  PORTS 

(From  Manila  Chamber  of  Commerce  Report  for  Year  Ending  December 
31,  1918,  and  Report  of  the  Insular  Collector  of  Customs  for 
Year  Ending  December  31,  1918 

YEAR  PICULS  a  TONS 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


1,356,957  .  94.986,990 

1,030,687  .  72,148,090 

899,171  .  62,941,970 

1,558,838  .  109,118,660 

1,348,742  .  94,411,940 

1,376,333  .  96,343,310 

1,715,395  .  120,077,650 

2,946,999  .  143,268,930 

2,022,406  .  141,568,420 

2,288,300  .  160,181.000 

2,044,710  .  143,129,700 

1,920,499  . •  134,434,930 

3,305,010  .  231,350,700 

3.115,826  .  218,107,820 

2,487,489  .  174.124.230 

3,739,099  .  261,736,930 

3,336,171  .  233,531,970 

5,335,810  .  373,506,700 


1917  .  3,255.470  .  227,882,900 

1918  .  4,320,291  .  302,420,370 


*  A  picul  is  equal  to  approximately  140  pounds,  actually  139.47  pounds. 

CIGARS  EXPORTED  TO  ALL  COUNTRIES  DURING 
THE  YEARS  1899  TO  1919 
Source:  Philippine  Year  Book. 


YEAR 


quantity  value 

THOUSANDS  PESOS 


1899  . 

.  196,090  .  .  . 

.  .  .  1  891,398 

1900  . 

. . . .  172,659  .  .  . 

.  .  .  2,316,834 

1901  . 

1902  . 

. .  117,852  .  .  . 

.  .  .  3,664,898 

.  .  .  1,977.036 

1903  . 

1904  . 

.  104,753  .  .  . 

2,011.790 

1905  . 

.  95,739  .  .  . 

1,785,122 

1906  . 

1907  . 

.  114,665  .  .  . 

.  .  .  2,126,764 

1908  . 

1909  . 

.  151,457  .  .  . 

.  ..  2.118,656 

3,509  058 

1910  . 

.  184,407  .  .  . 

5,519,322 

1911  . 

.  134,830  .  .  . 

.  .  .  3  803,726 

1912  . 

.  190,842  .  .  . 

6  184  128 

1913  . 

1914  . 

.  154,753  .  .  . 

4  630  31  8 

1915  . 

.  134,648  .  .  . 

4  114  605 

1916  . 

.  .  .  193  096  .  . 

’  * 

1917  . 

.  .  .  9.588,192 

1918  . 

.  .  .  1  4  252  637 

1919  . 

EXPORTS  OF  COCONUT  OIL,  1900-1919 

(Source:  Bureau  of  Customs) 


YEARS  ENDED 
DECEMBER  31 - 


QUANTITY 

KILOS 


VALUE 

PESOS 


1900a 

1901 

1902 


140 

246 

3,040 


210 

40 

692 


years  ended 

DECEMBER  31 - 

1903  . 
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KILOS 
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VALUE 

PESOS 

1904  . 

1905  . 

1906  . 

1907  . 

1908  . 

1910  . 

QO 

1912  . 

1913  . 

1914  . 

-  5,288,366 

1915  . 

1916  . 

1917  . 

22  818  294 

1918  . 

1919  . 

*  July  to  December,  1900  only. 

TIMBER  CUT  AND  INVOICED  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

(Source:  Philippine  Year  Book) 


TEAS 


1911  .  182,945 

1912  .  225,548 

1913  .  277,171 

1914  .  294,758 

1915  .  276,268 

1916  .  341,442 


1917  . .  366,891 

1918  .  382,060 


GROWTH  OF  THE  EMBROIDERY  INDUSTRY  OF 
THE  PHILIPPINES 


TEAR  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS 

PESOS 


1913  176,169 

1914  .  324,912 

1915  . 735,303 

1916  .  2,328,024 


1917  . 3,929,318 

1918  .  4,319,501 

1919  .  6,913,004 


ACT 

(C)  COST  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  „ 

(SOURCE:  bureau  of  commerce  and  industry) 

An  investigation  into  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  exclusive  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  her  army  and  navy,  elicited  the  following  facts : 

1.  That  the  Philippines  has  always  been  a  self-supporting 
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country;  all  expenditures  have  been  drawn  from  ordi¬ 
nary  revenues. 

2.  That  the  sum  of  $267,663.26  pertaining  to  the  former 

government  of  Spain  and  seized  by  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  legally  pertaining  to  the  latter  country,  was 
subsequently  turned  over  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
insular  government. 

3.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriated  the 

sum  of  $3,000,000,  known  as  the  “Congressional  Relief 
Fund,”  for  the  purchase,  distribution  and  sale  of  farm 
implements,  farm  or  draft  animals,  supplies  and  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  extermination  of  pests,  relief  for  sufferers 
due  to  fire  and  other  calamities,  etc.  This  amount  has 
been,  at  different  times,  appropriated  by  the  Philippine 
Commission  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned.  There 
is,  however,  no  itemized  report  covering  the  expenditures 
from  this  fund. 

Aside,  therefore,  from  the  Spanish  seized  funds,  the  only 
amount  expended  by  the  United  States  directly  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  the  Congressional  Relief 
Fund.  The  Philippine  government  having  always  had,  at 
the  end  of  every  year,  an  excess  of  ordinary  revenue  over 
ordinary  expenditure,  the  United  States  could  not  have  any 
other  occasion  to  give  direct  pecuniary  aid  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Islands. 

(D)  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  ON 
INDEPENDENCE. 

( Translation ) 

Philippine  Legislature 
House  of  Representatives 

Manila,  Feb.  15,  1921. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bussell: 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  make  a  visit  to  the 
Mountain  Province  and  see  for  yourself  the  degree  of  prog- 
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ress  made  by  that  region  due  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
government  and  other  educational  agencies,  the  latter  in¬ 
cluding  the  beneficeoit  work  of  the  religious  missions.  I 
wish  you  could  go  to  the  remotest  settlements  and  see  the 
schools,  assiduously  attended  by  the  Igorote  children,  where 
instruction  is  given  in  English,  that  you  may  appreciate 
the  force  that  is  working  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  our 
brethren  in  the  Mountain  Province. 

With  reference  to  the  progress  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  province  during  the  administration  of  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  Harrison,  I  will  frankly  state  to  you  my  opinion.  Prior 
to  the  initiation  of  the  liberal  policy  of  Filipinization  by 
Governor  Harrison,  there  existed  some  ill-feeling  between  the 
Non-Christians  of  the  Mountain  Province  and  the  Christians. 
This  feeling  was,  in  my  opinion,  partly  the  result  of  a  success¬ 
ful  policy  intended  to  bring  about  a  division  between  the 
people  of  the  lowlands  and  those  of  the  highlands.  The 
Igorotes,  Ifugaos  and  other  Non-Christian  elements  were 
made  to  believe  that  they  were  an  entirely  distinct  people 
from  the  Filipino  Christians  in  general.  Certainly,  as  re¬ 
gards  religious  beliefs,  superstitions,  and  other  primitive 
customs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mountain  Province  constitute, 
in  fact,  a  people  distinct  and  separate  from  the  Filipinos 
of  the  lowlands.  This  difference  in  customs,  superstitions, 
and  beliefs  has  been  strengthened  by  the  difficulty  of  com¬ 
munication  formerly  existing  not  only  between  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  highlands,  but  also  between  those  inhabiting  the 
same  region,  thus  increasing  the  prejudices  between  the 
Christians  and  the  Non-Christians  and  between  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  a  settlement  and  those  of  another  settlement.  If  to 
these  natural  difficulties  are  added  the  efforts  made  until  a 
recent  date  by  some  administrators  of  the  old  colonial  type 
to  separate  and  divide  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  from 
those  of  the  lowlands,  you  will  easily  appreciate  the  degree  of 
relative  advancement  achieved  by  my  brethren  in  the  Moun- 
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tain  Province,  as  compared  with  that  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Christian  provinces.  This  is  the  real  fact  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  in  my  opinion  the  most  positive  result  of  the 
policy  of  Filipinization,  carried  out  unsparingly  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration,  consists  in  this  indisputable,  actual  fact: 
that  the  altruistic  and  civilizing  purposes  which  brought 
America  to  these  Islands  are  being  carried  out  at  present  in 
the  Non-Christian  regions  by  our  own  brethren,  mostly  Fili¬ 
pino  Christians,  without  impairing  the  national  unity  and 
community  of  interests.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  Filipinization  in  the  Mountain  Province  has  not  had  its 
shortcomings  and  difficulties,  but  that  in  general  its  results 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory  and  have  moreover  disproved 
the  old  belief  that  thej  Non-Christians  hate  their  Christian 
brethren. 

When  you  tour  the  Mountain  Province,  you  will  see  the 
educational  progress  made  and  the  work  of  the  religious 
missions  and  how  a  provincial  government  intrusted  to  Fili¬ 
pinos,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  few  Americans,  is  continu¬ 
ing  the  civilizing  and  evangelical  work,  an  eminently  Chris¬ 
tian  one,  in  these  distant  places.  You  will  see  that  means  of 
communication  are  being  maintained  in  order  that  the  tide  of 
civilization  from  the  lowlands,  as  well  as  the  intercourse 
between  one  settlement  and  another,  may  not  be  checked,  and 
that  the  identity  of  interests  may  be  strengthened  every  day ; 
and  you  will  further  see  the  hospitals  and  free  dispensaries 
which  are  considered  as  other  civilizing  factors ;  and  will  ap¬ 
preciate  how  the  Christian  elements  have  increased  in  number 
in  the  Mountain  Province,  having  been  attracted  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  trade,  thus  making  the  contact  between  the  people  of 
the  lowlands  and  the  mountains  more  frequent ;  and  you  will 
also  see  how  the  general  physical  appearance  of  the  Non- 
Christians  of  the  Mountain  Province  reveals  the  identity  of 
their  origin  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands.  In 
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Quiangan,  Banaue,  Sapao,  and  other  places,  you  will  see  the 
advancement  made  along  industrial  lines  and  the  magnificent 
terraces,  the  remains  of  an  old  civilization  which  are  but 
awaiting  the  beneficent  influence  of  modern  progress  to  de¬ 
velop  them  to  meet  new  needs  and  conditions. 

You  ask  me,  lastly,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  my  province 
are  desirous  of  independence.  If  you  consider  me  as  one  of 
the  representative  men  of  my  province,  I  will  answer  on 
behalf  of  my  people,  stating  emphatically  that  we  want  in¬ 
dependence,  not  for  purely  sentimental  motives,  but  because 
it  is  our  belief  that  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  our  country, 
we  people  of  the  Mountain  Province  will  always  constitute 
a  unit  with  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Philippines.  In 
my  capacity  as  representative  to  the  Legislature  I  have  come 
into  frequent  contact  with  representatives  from  other  Non- 
Christian  provinces  and  have  formed  the  idea  of  a  great, 
united,  and  strong  country  with  common  ideals,  because  the 
small  country  where  I  spent  my  boyhood,  isolated  from  other 
regions,  can  do  but  little  for  the  progress  and  advancement  of 
my  people  without  the  support  and  cooperation  of  all  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  is  a  practical  lesson 
I  have  learned  from  my  contact  for  a  number  of  years  with 
the  other  representatives  in  the  Philippine  Legislature  and 
which  I  am  endeavoring  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  my 
people.  A  small  ship  cannot  withstand  a  tempest  as  a  big  ship 
does.  For  this  reason,  we  of  the  Mountain  Province  want 
to  unite  our  fate  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  low¬ 
lands. 

Thanking  you  sincerely  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given 
me  to  express  my  sentiments  and  ideas,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rafael  Bulayungan. 

[Representative  from  the  Mountain  Province ] 
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Senado  De  Filipinas 

Manila,  March  2,  1921. 

Sir: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  February  16,  I  beg  to  state  that 
almost  all  the  Non-Christian  inhabitants  of  Mindanao-Sulu, 
whom  I  represent,  favor  the  independence  of  the  Philippines. 
This  statement  answers  the  third  and  fourth  paragraph  of 
your  letter. 

Hoping  for  an  opportunity  to  be  of  some  service  to  you,  1 
remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

Teopisto  Guingona. 

[Senator,  Twelfth  Senatorial  District] 

(  Translation  ) 

Manila,  P.  I.,  March  10, 1921. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  received  your  favor  of  February  16  ultimo,  requesting 
my  opinion,  as  representative  of  the  Mountain  Province,  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  and  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  of 
my  district  on  the  subject  of  independence. 

You  put  two  questions,  namely:  First — Whether  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  province  represented  by  me  favor  indepen¬ 
dence  ?  Second — If  the  question  of  independence  or  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  of  that  province,  what  percentage  would,  in  my 
opinion,  vote  in  favor  of  independence? 

To  be  frank  and  sincere,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  cannot 
reply  to  these  two  questions  in  a  precise  manner,  for  the 
following  reasons,  which  your  sense  of  justice  will  surely 
understand : 

The  Mountain  Province  is  at  present  under  a  special 
regime,  and  for  this  reason  the  question  of  independence  or 
the  continuance  of  the  present  status  has  not  yet  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  its  inhabitants.  This  places  me  in  a  slate  of  in- 
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certitude  with  regard  to  the  matter  at  issue.  I  feel  I  should 
not  say  the  truth  if  I  were  to  dare  to  state  an  opinion  which 
would  be  but  a  mere  conjecture,  concerning  the  percentage 
of  inhabitants  of  the  Mountain  Province  who  would  vote  in 
favor  of  independence  if  this  question  were  submitted  to 
them  for  a  vote.  Another  reason  is  that  I  am  not  a  repre¬ 
sentative  elected  by  the  people,  which  is  the  only  democratic 
means  of  ascertaining  in  a  direct  manner  the  will  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  province,  but  have  been  appointed  to  office, 
and  my  opinion  on  these  subjects  is  therefore)  based  simply 
on  the  resolutions  of  the  Provincial  Board  and  other  partly 
representative  bodies  of  my  district.  On  this  basis — the 
sense  publicly  expressed  on  repeated  occasions  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  board  of  the  Mountain  Province  and  other  local  or¬ 
ganizations  of  said  province — I  can  affirm,  without  bias  or 
scruples  of  conscience:  That  the  Mountain  Province  desires 
to  cast  its  lot  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  provinces  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  and 
that  it  greatly  desires  independence. 

This  is  all  that  I  can  honestly  and  plainly  tell  you  in  reply 
to  your  two  questions. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Pedro  Aunario. 

[ Representative  for  the  Mountain  Province] 

Philippine  Legislature 
House  of  Representatives 

Manila,  March  14,  1921. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  let¬ 
ter  dated  16th  inst.,  and  the  following  is  my  re¬ 
ply: 

I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  express  with  sincerity  the 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  as  it  regards  our 
national  independence.  As  for  me,  the  case  at  issue  is  of 
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general  interest,  and  it  constitutes  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
vital  questions  for  the  Filipino  people. 

As  a  native  of  this  region  and  as  its  genuine  representative 
in  the  hall  of  our  Legislature,  I  can  say  with  all  assurance 
that  this  part  of  the  Archipelago  unconditionally  favors  the 
independence  of  the  Philippines.  Not  only  now  but  it  has 
always  been  the  constant  opinion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province,  Christians  as  well  as  Non-Christians;  so  for 
the  first  question  you  made  in  your  letter  I  have  to  answer 
that  all,  absolutely  all,  are  desirous  ever  since  that  we  should 
be  independent. 

Referring  to  your  second  inquiry  if  the  question  of  inde¬ 
pendence  or  of  the  continuation  of  the  present  situation 
were  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the  Province  of 
Davao,  how  large  a  percentage  will  vote  for  independence,  I 
answer  emphatically  and  positively  that  100  per  cent,  of 
the  voters  will  cast  their  votes  for  immediate  independence. 

In  speaking  of  all  this,  I  am  not  only  speaking  for  myself, 
but  I  base  my  statements  mainly  from-  my  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  with  whom  I  have 
been  treating  in  many  and  repeated  occasions  this  question 
of  immediate  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Very  sincerely, 

Teodora  Palma  Gil. 

[Representative  for  Mindanao  and  Sulu] 

Zamboanga,  P.  I.,  March  9,  1921. 
Respectfully  returned  to  Mr.  Charles 
Edward  Russell  through  the  Honorable 
the  President  of  the  Philippine  Senate. 

1.  If  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Non-Christian  peoples  in¬ 
habiting  the  Province  of  Zamboanga  regarding  the  Philippine 
question  is  to  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of  the  elections  held  in 
this  province  in  year  1919  for  the  office  of  municipal  presi¬ 
dent,  the  irresistible  conclusion  is,  and  should  be,  that  they 
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favor  and  desire  independence  from  the  United  States.  As 
above  stated,  in  the  year  1919  general  elections  were  held  in 
the  municipalities  of  Zamboanga,  Isabela,  Dapitan,  Dipolog 
and  Lubungan  (which  compose  the  entire  province  of  Zam¬ 
boanga)  to  elect  president  and  councilors.  The  men  elected 
were  all  in  favor  of  independence  as  evidenced  by  their 
speeches  during  the  campaign.  A  considerable  number  of 
Mohammedans  and  Non-Christian  people,  who  are  qualified 
electors,  took  part  in  said  elections  and  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  they  voted  for  such  candidates. 

2.  There  is  no  doubt  that  fully  100  per  cent,  of  the  quali¬ 
fied  votors  would  vote  for  independence. 

Pablo  Lorenzo. 

[ Representative ,  Department  of  Mindanao  Sulu ] 
Manila,  February  21,  1921. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  kind  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  I  take  pleasure 
in  answering  your  three  questions  in  behalf  of  the  News¬ 
paper  El  Ideal  and  on  behalf  of  myself : — 

1.  The  whole  Filipino  people  is  desirous  of  its  indepen¬ 
dence  ; 

2.  That  this  be  immediately  given ;  and 

3.  That  in  my  belief  everybody  will  favor  and  vote  for  it. 

Truly  yours, 

Justo  Lukban, 

[Editor  of  “El  Ideal”  and  “Ag  Mithi”] 


(Translation) 

Philippine  Legislature 
House  of  Representatives 

Manila,  June  18,  1921. 


Dear  Mr.  Russell: 

As  regards  the  first  question  you  asked  me,  to  wit:  “Do 
the  inhabitants  of  your  region  favor  the  independence  of  the 
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Philippine  Islands  from  the  United  States?”  my  belief  and 
conviction  are:  that  in  this  region  the  general  feeling  is  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  country,  whether  with  or 
without  United  States  protectorate.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
section,  the  same  as  those  of  the  lowlands,  have  always  de¬ 
sired  independence  for  their  country,  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  indepen¬ 
dence  during  the  Spanish  regime  and  in  the  first  years  of  the 
American  rule.  The  people  of  this  region  believe  that  they 
will  live  more  happily  if  the  Philippines  are  independent 
than  now  that  they  are  dependent.  This  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  relations  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  with  the  magnanimous  United  States. 
We  must,  and  I  hereby  do,  confess  that  thanks  to  the  aid  of 
the  United  States  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  a  democratic  government.  But  while  we  are 
happy  under  the  American  administration,  we  should  be  still 
happier  if  we  had  our  independence  and  liberty. 

As  to  the  second  question,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
matter  were  put  to  a  popular  vote,  the  proportion  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  would  vote  for  independence  would  be  at  least  60 
per  cent. 

It  might  be  more,  but  I  do  not  venture  to  affirm  it,  as  I 
know  that  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
voting  age  are  illiterate. 

With  the  greatest  consideration  I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Juan  Carino. 

[Representative  Mountain  Province ] 
Dansalan,  Lanao,  P.  I.,  May  7,  1921. 

Bear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  February  16,  1921,  has  been  received  and 
I  certainly  regret  not  having  been  able  to  make  a  reply  at 
once  due  to  illness. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  the  people  of  my  province 
favor  independence  from  the  United  States  may  be  answered 
thus:  The  Province  of  Lanao  according  to  the  census  of  1918, 
had  a  population  of  91,442  and  of  this  population  there  are 
more  than  six  thousand  Christian  Filipinos  all  of  whom  are 
in  favor  of  independence  from  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  approximately  85,000  Non-Christian 
Filipinos  (Mohammedans)  who,  but  with  very  isolated  ex¬ 
ceptions,  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  word  indepen¬ 
dence  ;  therefore,  on  their  part  the  answer  is  neither  negative 
nor  affirmative.  Independence  has  never  been  discussed 
among  them  nor  reference  to  it  been  made  by  either  the 
former  American  Governors  or  the  present  Filipino  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  their  dealings  with  the  people. 

Although  it  may  be  out  of  the  subject,  yet  you  may  find  it 
of  some  interest  to  know  that  since  the  inauguration  of  civil 
government  in  Mindanao  the  people  of  my  province  have  be¬ 
come  very  prosperous  and  progressive,  and  have  learned  that 
they  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Christian  Filipinos  and  are 
all  governed  by  the  same  laws,  differing  only  in  religion,  cus¬ 
toms  and  dialects ;  they  realize  the  aid  their  Christian  brothers 
are  extending  to  them  in  providing  funds  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  and  trails;  the  construction  of  school-houses 
and  the  educational  work  that  they  are  doing  among  them 
and  the  splendid  work  that  the  present  Filipino  government 
is  doing  along  hygiene  and  sanitation  works. 

Hoping  that  what  I  have  stated  hereto  will  partially  answer 
the  question  propounded  by  you,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully, 

Datu  Tampugaw. 


[Representative  of  Lanao ] 
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( Translation ) 

Davao,  P.  I.,  April  20,  1921. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
February  17,  1921,  and  to  give  the  following  answers  to  the 
questions  contained  therein : 

1.  Are  the  people  of  your  community  interested  in  the 
question  of  Philippine  independence,  and  generally  speaking 
what  is  their  attitude  toward  it  ? 

Answer.  All  the  people  of  Davao  are  interested  in  Philip¬ 
pine  independence  and  anxiously  desire  it. 

2.  If  they  favor  it,  are  they  generally  in  favor  of  immediate 
independence  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

3.  If  the  question  of  independence  were  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  in  your  neighborhood,  what  percentage,  in  your 
judgment,  would  vote  in  favor  of  it? 

Answer.  One  hundred  per  cent. 

These  replies  I  make  sincerely  and  in  accordance  with  my 
knowledge  of  the  real  feeling  of  the  people  of  this  province. 

God  grant  that  your  efforts  in  favor  of  the  most  sacred 
ideals  of  the  country  be  productive  of  the  best  results  for 
the  benefit  of  both  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines. 

With  my  personal  gratitude,  and  wishing  you  the  best 
success,  I  remain  as  ever, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Celestino  Chaves. 

[Editor  “El  Eco  de  Davao”] 

Jolo,  Sulu,  P.  I.  February  26,  1921. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February 
16,  1921,  and  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  Philippines. 
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In  reply  to  the  questions  in  your  letter  I  have  to  say  that 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  give  you  a  direct  answer.  The  Moros 
are  intelligent,  hospitable,  susceptible  and  amenable  to  good 
government,  but  they  are  illiterate  and  unversed  in  the 
matters  of  modern  government,  consequently  they  have  no 
conception  or  very  little  idea  of  what  the  term  independence 
means.  Undoubtedly  the  Moros  would  go  on  in  much  the 
same  way  under  an  independent  Philippine  government  as 
they  have  under  the  present  form  of  government;  provided 
that  the  reins  of  government  are  in  the  hands  of  officials 
who  would  treat  them  well  and  administer  local  affairs  in 
a  beneficent  manner.  In  short,  the  Moros  or  Mohammedans 
are  an  intelligent  people,  tractable,  susceptible,  and  their 
sentiments  and  opinions  depend  upon  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  beneficent  and  well  administered. 

Hoping  that  you  may  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  this 
part  of  the  world  and  have  first-hand  information  that  will 
bear  out  my  opinions  in  these  matters,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Julius  Schuck. 

Lingayen,  Pangasinan,  March  10,  1921. 

Lingayen,  Pangasinan,  March  10,  1921. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  feel  greatly  honored  by  your  letter  of  Feb.  17  asking 
me  to  state  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Pangasinan  with 
regard  to  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Philippines,  and  in  reply  to  same  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  stating  the  following: 

1.  The  people  of  Pangasinan  are  very  much  interested  in 
the  question  of  the  Philippine  independence  and  they  desire, 
first  of  all,  an  independence  with  some  sort  of  protec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against  foreign  aggres¬ 


sion. 
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2.  All  thinking  Filipinos  are  in  favor  of  Philippine  in¬ 
dependence,  provided  the  United  States  should  extend  over 
these  islands  some  sort  of  protection  against  foreign  aggres¬ 
sion  once  independence  is  granted. 

The  current  history  of  China,  Korea,  and  Formosa  damp¬ 
ens  to  a  great  degree  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  favor 
immediate  independence  without  any  assurance  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  of  an  effective  'protection  against  the 
unlimited  ambition  and  greed  of.  a  land-grabbing  neighbor. 

The  recent  slaughter  of  thousands  of  peaceful  Koreans  for 
no  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  the  conquerors  to  suppress 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  a  liberty-loving  people  serves  as 
an  alarming  indication  of  what  might  come  to  the  people  of 
these  Islands  should  they  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  come 
under  the  tender  mercy  of  a  nation  whose  whole  history  is 
absolutely  barren  of  any  act  of  national  altruism  and  makes 
them  doubt  the  sincerity  of  repeated  manifestations  of  friend¬ 
ship  uttered  by  Japanese  politicians. 

In  the  light  of  what  the  United  States  has  been  doing  for 
the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  Filipinos,  we  cannot  be 
led  to  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  and  purpose  of  the  United 
States  to  cut  adrift  these  islands  without  providing  adequate 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  our  independence,  once 
granted.  The  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  with 
Spain  and  in  the  World  War  inspired  the  Filipinos  to  have 
faith  in  what  the  United  States  will  do  in  case  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  attacked  by  a  foreign  enemy. 

However,  if  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  the 
Filipino  people  for  adequate  protection  for  the  preservation 
of  their  independence,  sees  fit,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  to  grant 
Filipino  independence  without  any  sort  of  guarantee,  the 
Filipino  people  will  accept  it  gladly. 

3.  If  Philippine  independence  with  a  proper  guarantee  is 
put  to  a  vote,  the  result  will  be  unanimous,  but  without  such 
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a  guarantee,  although  a  majority  will  favor  it,  a  great  portion 
of  the  educated  Filipinos  will  vote  against  it. 

Very  respectfully, 

Servillano  de  la  Cruz. 

[Director  “Heraldo  Pangasinan”] 

Extracts  from  the  Resolutions  of  the  Labor  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands,  in  Grand  Ses¬ 
sion  Assembled,  Adopting  a  Memorial  to  the  Wood- 
Forbes  Commission,  Asking  that  Immediate  Indepen¬ 
dence  be  Granted  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Whereas,  the  Wood-Forbes  Commission  has  been  sent  by 
the  United  States  to  investigate  the  Islands  and  to  ask 
directly  the  common  people  of  the  Philippines  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  want  independence :  Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  .resolved  by  the  Labor  Federation  of  Mindanao,  in  a 
grand  session  assembled  in  Davao; 

That  the  following  Memorial  be  and  the  same  hereby  is, 
adopted,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  said  Wood-Forbes  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  wit : 

Greeting  : 

We,  in  the  name  of  the  Labor  Federation  of  Mindanao  and 
of  the  common  people  as  a  whole,  approach  the  Honorable 
Mission  to  respectfully  request  a  most  favorable  recommenda¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  granting  of  the  Philippine  indepen¬ 
dence  in  whatever  form  at  the  earliest  possible  time ;  and  we, 
of  those  laboring  masses  that  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  Filipino  people,  the  99  per  cent,  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  not  only  in  the  Islands  but  also  in  all  and  every 
one  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  hope  with  the  most  sincere 
faith  that  the  Wood-Forbes  Commission  will  be  our  true  ad¬ 
vocate  to  defend  the  Philippine  national  cause  and  to  touch 
every  American  heart  with  the  eloquence  of  solid  facts  which 
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show  that  the  Filipinos  have  a  stable  government  and  are 
strong  enough  to  defend  and  govern  themselves. 

The  common  people  of  the  Philippines,  who  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  conceived  the  idea  of  patriotism  with  hearts  resolved 
for  liberty  or  death,  implore  the  benevolent  Americans  to 
concede  our  national  right  to  be  free  which  will  be  an  infinite 
blessing  to  our  motherland  Filipinas. 

That  the  common  people,  the  workers,  the  Taos  1  approach¬ 
ing  you  now  with  respect  and  confidence,  are  the  people  that 
in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war  supply  the  national  needs 
of  production  and  defense,  proves  that  we  have  a  right  to 
petition  for  that  liberty  that  is  so  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  American  doctrine  of  democracy,  with  which  it  is 
changing  the  world.  .  .  . 

The  world  knows  and  we  know  that  the  Special  Mission 
headed  by  General  Leonard  Wood  and  William  Cameron 
Forbes,  able  and  distinguished  public  servants,  was  sent  by 
President  Harding  to  ascertain  directly  from  the  people,  of 
whom  the  laboring  masses  are  the  great  majority,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  desire  the  independence  of  these  Is¬ 
lands. 

Therefore,  we,  through  our  representatives  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  Obrera  [Labor  Federation]  of  Mindanao,  and  in  the 
name  of  all  the  laborers  residing  in  this  capital,  offer  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  and  solemnity,  with  faith  in  God  and  in  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  the  following  petition : 

The  laboring  masses  of  the  Philippines,  who  in  former 
years  fought  on  the  battle-fields  and  suffered  in  many  peri¬ 
lous  fights  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  who  swore  to  defend 
conscientiously  and  resolutely  the  individuality  of  this  nation 
and  its  historic  right  to  nationality,  who  preferred  to  live  in 
hardship  that  they  might  offer  all  their  possessions  on  the 
shrine  of  patriotic  devotion,  who  struggled  on  led  by  the 
ideal  of  liberty,  who  sprinkled  with  their  blood  the  fields  and 
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valleys  of  this  land  that  we  adore,  now  remind  this  Special 
Mission  of  the  unceasing  desire  of  the  Philippine  people  to 
obtain  their  independence. 

If  in  other  years  we,  the  laborers,  were  willing  to  fight  to 
the  end  for  such  objects,  with  how  much  stronger  faith  and 
loftier  reasons  may  we  now  request  the  boon  we  sought  and 
which  by  natural  right  is  ours,  the  independence  of  our 
Motherland. 

In  its  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  struggling  people  of 
these  Philippine  Islands  against  the  power  of  Spain  the  aims 
of  the  United  States  were  benevolent,  for  it  is  an  incontro¬ 
vertible  fact  that  elsewhere  the  Americans  made  a  disinter¬ 
ested  liberation  of  people  that  had  been  subjugated  by  Spain. 
For  the  highest  reasons  of  humanity  and  justice  the  United 
States  has  extended  its  protection  over  another  country  that 
sought  its  freedom.  The  American  flag  could  not  stand  for 
emancipation  in  Cuba  and  at  the  same  time  for  forcible  sub¬ 
jugation  in  the  Philippines.  And  we  beg  leave  to  remind 
Americans,  also,  that  our  position  is  based  not  on  considera¬ 
tions  of  a  sentimental  character  but  on  the  justice  of  our 
cause  as  derived  from  “the  law  of  God  and  nature”  and 
sustained  by  the  moral  force  of  the  promises  solemnly  made 
by  the  United  States  and  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands. 

In  the  recent  war  these  people  gave  their  adhesion  and  aid 
to  the  cause  of  America,  recognizing  that  cause  to  be  based 
on  the  principles  of  justice  and  self-government,  of  the 
liberty  and  security  of  small  nations,  as  proclaimed  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  These  fundamental  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  policy  of  America  have  appealed  to  the  hearts 
and  brightened  the  hope  of  the  Filipino  people.  America 
will  add  another  glory  to  her  banner  by  establishing  the  first 
really  democratic  republic  in  the  East  and  will  apply  a  second 
time,  generously  and  freely,  the  measure  of  humanity  and 
justice  that  she  applied  in  the  case  of  Cuba.  And  in  so  do- 
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ing  she  will  logically  vindicate  and  uphold  the  immortal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776. 

Since  the  common  people  have  been  led  to  believe,  as  they 
had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  purposes  of  America  were 
not  of  domination  or  self-aggrandizement,  but  altruism, 
humanity  and  liberty,  and  since  we  have  full  and  abiding 
faith  in  the  terms  of  the  promises  made  by  the  United  States, 
the  fulfilment  of  which  is  now  due,  we,  in  the  name  of  jus¬ 
tice,  ask  now  our  independence,  in  whatsoever  form. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  Honorable  Commissioners,  we 
respectfully  beg  you  to  be  faithful  interpreters  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Filipino  people,  and  especially  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  we  ask  you  to  forward  copies  of  this  Memorial  to 
President  Harding,  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  to  make  it  known  to  the  American  People,  so  that  they 
will  do  justice  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  enlisted. 

Adopted  August  6,  1921. 

The  Executive  Committee, 
Labor  Federation  of  Mindano. 

S.  F.  Generoso. 

President. 

ATTESTED : 

Gregorio  Torres, 

Secretary. 

(E)  GENERAL  SCOTT  AND  THE  MOROS. 

A  former  soldier  in  the  United  States  army,  who  was  in 
General  Wood’s  command  when  he  was  operating  in  Sulu, 
has  furnished  me  with  this  account  of  the  incident  at  the 
crater : 

One  of  the  principal  Moro  chiefs  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sulu 
had  rounded  up  all  his  people,  who  gathered  their  movable 
property,  abandoned  their  homes,  and  took  possession  of  an 
old  crater  at  the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  They 
fortified  the  crater  and  all  the  ascents  leading  to  it 
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and  made  it  a  robbers’  roost,  descending  upon  the 
people  of  the  plains  and  robbing  them  indiscriminately, 
Moros  or  others.  Of  course  this  could  not  go  on,  so  neutral 
Moros  were  sent  to  talk  with  them  and  try  to  argue  them  into 
returning  to  their  homes  and  leaving  the  peaceful  people 
alone.  These  efforts  accomplished  nothing  and  General  Wood 
started  with  1200  troops  to  force  a  surrender.  Just  then 
Commander  Irwin,  United  States  Navy,  came  to  Jolo  looking 
for  Eussian  or  Japanese  fleets.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1904 
and  his  errand  was  to  warn  belligerents  that  they  must  not 
fight  in  the  Sulu  Sea.  He  heard  about  the  bandits  in  the 
crater  and  sent  three  destroyers  to  see  if  they  could  be  of  any 
help.  He  was  asked  to  bring  his  destroyers  around  on  the 
Celebees  side  to  a  position  from  which  they  could  drop  shells 
straight  through  a  cleft  into  the  Moro  stronghold.  So  he  put 
the  destroyers  into  the  required  position  and  everything  was 
ready  for  an  attack. 

Scott  was  with  Wood,  riding  at  the  head  of  the  army,  when 
he  saw  an  old  Moro  who  was  evidently  too  decrepit  to  have 
been  taken  along  with  the  rest.  Scott  told  General  Wood  that 
he  wished  to  have  that  old  Moro  accompany  the  expedition. 

“What  the  devil  do  you  want  with  that  poor  old  wreck?’’ 
said  Wood. 

“I  need  him  in  my  business,”  said  Scott. 

“All  right,”  said  General  Wood,  “put  him  on  a  horse,  then, 
and  bring  him  along.” 

When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  were  de¬ 
ployed  and  made  ready  for  the  attack.  Scott  asked  General 
Wood  to  let  him  try  an  experiment  with  the  old  man  before  an 
assault  should  be  ordered.  We  were  halted  and  the  old  man 
was  sent  up  the  mountain  to  talk  with  the  Moro  chief  and  try 
to  get  him  to  come  down  for  a  conference.  All  the  way  up  his 
path  was  among  stone  breastworks  and  entanglements,  for  the 
Moros  had  fortified  the  entire  mountain  side  and  it  would  be 
a  tough  job  for  troops  to  get  through  to  the  top.  We  watched 
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the  bow  legged  old  man  weaving  his  way  in  and  out  of  these 
clear  to  the  top,  where  he  seemed  no  larger  than  a  fly.  Then 
he  disappeared.  After  what  seemed  a  long  wait  he  came  out 
of  the  trees  at  the  top  and  worked  his  way  down  to  where  we 
waited.  He  brought  the  reply  that  the  chief  refused  to  par¬ 
ley. 

Scott  told  him  to  go  back  and  make  a  second  attempt  and 
tell  him  that  if  he  was  afraid  to  come  down,  Scott  would  go 
up  there  unarmed  and  with  only  an  interpreter  and  talk  with 
him  on  his  own  ground.  To  this,  after  another  long  wait,  the 
chief  returned  word  that  he  would  neither  come  down  nor 
allow  Scott  to  go  up. 

The  tropical  sun  was  very  hot,  there  was  no  water  and  we 
were  growing  very  impatient  with  all  this  diplomacy.  So  far 
as  wTe  could  see  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  get  those  Moros 
and  the  sooner  we  were  started  at  the  job  the  better.  Scott 
took  the  interpreter  and  went  away  out  of  sight,  so  we  knew 
there  was  something  else  in  the  wind,  and  soon  we  saw  old 
Billy  Bow  Legs  going  up  the  mountain  again.  It  was  here 
that  Scott  displayed  and  used  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Moro  character.  He  had  sent  a  message  full  of  ridicule  and 
insult,  jeering  at  the  chief  for  a  coward  because  he  was  afraid 
to  come  out  of  his  breastworks.  This  time  the  old  man  came 
back  in  a  hurry  and  the  chief  was  right  along  with  him. 
Scott  and  he  sat  down  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock  and  talked,  I 
should  think  two  hours,  and  Scott  brought  him  around  so  that 
he  agreed  to  surrender  his  fort,  dismiss  all  his  people  and  turn 
over  all  their  arms.  He  kept  his  word.  A  signal  officer  was 
sent  up  to  the  top  with  a  company  of  infantry  that  took  over 
the  fort,  and  the  officer  signalled  to  the  destroyers  waiting 
down  below  in  the  bay,  “The  War  is  over.” 

(F)  PHILIPPINE  NATIONAL  HYMN 

Land  of  the  morning, 

Child  of  the  sun  returning, 
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With  fervor  burning 
Thee  do  our  souls  adore. 

Land  dear  and  holy, 

Cradle  of  noble  heroes, 

Ne’er  shall  invaders 
Trample  thy  sacred  shore. 

Ever  within  thy  skies  and  through  the  clouds 
And  o'er  thy  hills  and  sea 
Do  we  behold  the  radiance,  feel  the  throb 
Of  glorious  liberty. 

Thy  banner  floats  above  us  here, 

Its  sun  and  stars  alight, 

Oh,  never  shall  its  shining  field 
Be  dimmed  by  tyrant’s  might. 

Beautiful  land  of  love, 

0  land  of  light, 

In  thine  embrace  ’tis  rapture  to  lie ; 

But  it  is  glory  ever  when  thou  art  wronged 
For  us,  thy  sons,  to  suffer  and  die. 

Translated  by  Lane  and  Osias. 
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Agno  river  the,  perilous  crossing 
of  by  Thomas  “Crusaders,”  227- 
228. 

Agriculture :  deplorable  condition 
of  Philippine  farming,  185-198; 
case  of  Adriano  Baetiong,  185- 
187  ;  pacto  de  retro,  188;  aver¬ 
age  size  of  Philippine  farm,  188; 
troubles  of  the  rice  planter,  189- 
190;  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  its 
activities,  191,  198,  204,  295; 
lack  of  man  power  everywhere, 
192;  the  farmer  at  the  mercy  of 
the  money  lender,  193;  farcical 
usury  law  unable  to  check  ex¬ 
tortion,  194;  exactions  of  the 
lenders,  195-198;  rural  credit 
system  of  the  Philippines,  199- 
202 ;  postal  savings  bank  sys¬ 
tem  in  relation  to  farm  credits, 
202-204;  departmental  farm  col¬ 
onies,  206;  statistics  of  Philip¬ 
pine  farm  production,  206,  and 
Appendix  B;  coconut  planta¬ 
tions,  209,  213,  214;  crop  values, 
statistics  of,  Appendix  B. 

Agricultural  School,  Central  Luzon, 
Munoz:  account  of,  251-264; 
difficulties  of  establishing,  252; 
plan  of  operations,  252 ;  course 
of  instruction,  253,  259-260;  a 
students’  republic,  253-255;  con¬ 
duct  of  students,  255 ;  school 
motto,  256;  student  industries 
and  their  results,  258;  self-sus¬ 
taining  institution,  258 ;  student 
bank  and  banking,  261;  the 
Student  Farmer ,  262;  influence 
of  the  school,  263;  reasons  for 
its  success,  264. 

Aguinaldo,  Emilio,  Filipino  revolu¬ 
tionary  leader  and  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philippine  Republic: 
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developed  by  Revolution  of  1896, 
and  made  commander  in  chief 
of  armies  of  Republic,  19;  signs 
treaty  of  Biacnabato,  68;  his 
interpretation  thereof,  69 ;  leaves 
Hong  Kong  for  Saigon,  in¬ 
vited  to  go  to  Singapore  to 
nueet  United  States  Consul- 
General  Pratt,  April,  1898,  71; 
Dewey’s  message  referring  to 
him,  72;  Dewey  brings  him  to 
Manila,  72;  report  of  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  Pratt,  73  and  Appen¬ 
dix  A;  in  daily  conference  with 
Dewey,  75;  astonishing  suc¬ 
cess  as  commander  of  Philip¬ 
pine  revolutionary  forces,  75- 
77 ;  wins  key  to  Manila,  77 ;  his 
able  planning,  78;  protests 
against  order  of  General  Otis 
to  withdraw  his  troops,  92; 
tiies  to  stop  fighting  between 
his  troops  and  Americans,  93; 
establishes  his  headquarters  at 
Malolos,  94;  captured  by  Amer¬ 
icans,  96. 

Ajalani,  officer,  murder  of  on 
Island  of  Pata,  271-275. 

Ali  Mahmud  and  the  governor 
story  of,  58-60. 

Alphabets,  early  Filipino,  before 
Spanish  era,  28-29. 

American  pioneers  in  Philippines, 
347-348 ;  why  opposed  to  Philip¬ 
pine  independence,  348. 

Ancient  civilization,  how  spread 
in  the  Pacific,  3. 

Anderson,  Major  General  T.  M., 
testimony  as  to  extinction  of 
Spain’s  power  in  Philippines  by 
Filipino  army,  88. 

Anglipayans,  religious  sect,  foun- 
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dation  and  present  strength  of, 
64. 

Ango,  early  Filipino  folk  lore 
story  of,  35-36. 

“Asiatic  inferiority,”  basis  of 
European  rule  in  East,  349- 
350. 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  estate 
in  Philippines,  Appendix  R. 

Athletics  in  Philippines:  fondness 
of  natives  for,  298;  success 
with,  298,  299;  Philippine  ath¬ 
letes  in  the  Far  Eastern  Olym¬ 
pics,  307 ;  comparative  records, 
Filipino  and  other  athletes,  309 ; 
the  Filipino  decathlon  man,  302, 
309-310;  value  and  results  of, 
upon  general  health,  313-315; 
systems  of,  in  use  in  the 
schools,  314-315. 

Baker,  Newton  D.,  formerly  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  quoted  on  Jones 
Act,  footnote,  125;  reply  to 
Philippine  Mission  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  328. 

Banking,  statistics  of,  Appendix 
B. 

Barrett,  John,  testimony  as  to 
complete  organization  of  the 
Philippine  Republic,  (footnote) 
90. 

Barrows,  Dr.  David  P.,  estimate 
of  Filipino  character,  51. 

Base  ball:  national  game  of  Phil¬ 
ippines,  297 ;  quality  of  the 
playing,  301,  303;  games  de¬ 
scribed,  301-303;  attitude  of 
the  spectators,  303-305;  “in¬ 
door  base  ball,”  played  by  girls, 

306- 309,  312;  the  “Tipas  Tots,” 

307- 308 ;  interest  of  women  in 
base  ball,  302;  base  ball  in  the 
schools,  312. 

Beyer,  Professor  H.  Otley:  views 
on  Malay  origin,  (footnote)  4; 
discovery  of  ancient  Filipino 
epic  poem,  28;  views  on  early 
lilipino  mythology,  34;  on 
ancient  Malay  music,  62. 

Biacnabato,  Treaty  of,  68. 


Bohol:  Revolt  in,  1622,  9;  second 
revolt  and  independence  of, 
1744,  12;  temporary  subjuga¬ 
tion  of,  1827,  14. 

Bonifacio,  Andres,  Filipino  revolu¬ 
tionary  leader:  birth  and  edu¬ 
cation,  100;  founds  the  Kati- 
punan  and  opposes  Rizal’s 
pacificism,  101 ;  his  moral  code 
or  decalogue,  102;  escape  to 
Caloocan  and  death,  103. 

Bray,  Howard  W.,  relations  with 
Aguinaldo  and  Consul-General 
Pratt,  71,  73,  and  Appendix  A. 

Bud-rot,  combatted  by  Bureau  of 
Agriculture,  205. 

Burgos,  Father,  put  to  death  with 
Fathers  Gomez  and  Zamora,  16. 

Bustamante,  Governor,  killed  in 
revolt  at  Manila,  1719,  12. 

Carnival,  Manila:  description  of. 
48-49;  crowds  at,  49;  athletic 
records  at,  310. 

Civil  Service  under  native  self- 
government,  156-159. 

Cock-fighting:  described,  295-296; 
efforts  of  government  to  sup¬ 
press,  297. 

Commerce,  Bureau  of,  activities, 
176;  Statistics  of.  Appendix  B. 

Copra,  importance  of  to  the  world, 
209-211;  an  ancient  oil  mill, 
208;  a  modern  oil  mill,  215- 
218;  labor  conditions  in  this  in¬ 
dustry,  215-218;  development 
and  present  state  of  copra  trade, 
218. 

Corporations,  organized  by  Fili¬ 
pinos,  170. 

Cost  of  Philippines  to  the  United 
States,  Appendix  C. 

Council  of  State,  origin  and  func¬ 
tions,  137. 

Courts,  Philippine,  as  provided 
under  Jones  act,  136-137. 

Cruz,  Juan  de  la,  Filipino  revolu¬ 
tionary  leader  in  southern  Lu¬ 
zon,  1840,  15. 

Currency,  statistics  of,  Appendix 
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“Declaration  of  Purposes,”  by 
Philippine  Legislature,  326- 
328. 

Dewey,  Admiral  George:  warned 
at  Hong  Kong  of  impending  war 
with  Spain,  71;  ordered  out  of 
Hong  Kong,  72;  message  to 
Aguinaldo,  72;  estimate  of 
Filipinos,  (footnote)  74. 

Education:  Philippine  school  en¬ 
rollment  and  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  1921,  26;  Chaplain  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  starts  first  American 
schools,  220-221;  his  success, 
223;  Philippine  education  under 
the  Spanish  regime,  221-223; 
Spanish  curriculum,  222-223 ; 
school  expenditures  under  Span¬ 
ish  regime,  223 ;  natives  largely 
self-taught,  224;  pay  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  Spanish  system,  224; 
secondary  instruction  under 
Spaniards,  224-225 ;  University 
of  Santo  Tomas,  224;  first  Amer¬ 
ican  appropriation  for  educa¬ 
tion,  225;  lack  of  teachers,  225; 
famous  expedition  on  the 
Thomas,  226;  hardships,  cour¬ 
age  and  devotion  of  first  Amer¬ 
ican  teachers,  227;  crossing  the 
Agno,  227-228;  fatal  adventure 
of  four  teachers  on  island  of 
Cebu,  229-231;  services  of 
teachers  in  cholera  epidemic, 
231-232;  attitude  of  people 
toward  education,  233,  237- 

238;  rapid  development  of  the 
schools,  234 ;  invasion  of  Moham¬ 
medan  territory,  234;  growth  of 
attendance,  235 ;  criticisms  by 
American  colony,  235 ;  ability 
and  success  of  native  teachers, 
236;  “voluntary  contributions,” 
237 ;  statistics  of  school  growth, 
239  and  Appendix  B;  industrial 
education,  240,  241,  242,  254; 
liberal  appropriation  for,  by 
first  Philippine  Legislature,  241 ; 
school  gardens,  241-242;  school 
of  Arts  and  Trades,  242;  school 
of  Household  Industries,  243; 


University  of  the  Philippines, 
243-244;  Philippine  Library  and 
Museum,  244;  National  Bureau 
of  Science,  245 ;  estimated  school 
enrollment,  245;  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  246-247 ;  efficiency  of 
the  schools,  247,  249;  statistics 
concerning  teachers,  248;  rela¬ 
tive  strength  of  Spanish  and 
American  languages  in  islands, 
249-259;  Mohammedan  enroll¬ 
ment  in  schools  in  1918,  and 
1919,  283;  general  success  of 
educational  movement  among 
Mohammedans,  283-285;  typical 
performance  of  Filipino  school 
students,  285-286;  school  calis¬ 
thenics  described,  299-301;  ath¬ 
letics  in  the  public  schools,  312; 
detailed  statistics  of  education, 
Appendix  B. 

Elections  in  the  Philippines,  de¬ 
scribed,  287-289. 

Electoral  system,  described,  292- 
293. 

Embroideries :  present  state  of 
trade  in,  179;  statistics  con¬ 
cerning,  Appendix  B. 

Fairchild,  George  H.,  comments  on 
Philippine  sugar  production, 
181. 

Far  Eastern  Olympic,  records  of 
1919,  and  1921,  311. 

Filipinos  (native  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  Islands)  :  their 
origin,  3-6;  Magellan,  first  vic¬ 
tim  of  European  failure  to  un¬ 
derstand  them,  6;  never  really 
conquered  by  Spain,  8;  spirit 
of  revolt  among,  9-19;  Spanish 
attitude  toward,  21;  early  reli¬ 
gions,  33-34;  early  culture,  37- 
49;  early  governmental  system 
among,  40-41;  democratic  ante¬ 
cedents,  40;  Gironifere’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  character,  43-44; 
their  high  moral  code,  45;  so¬ 
briety  and  industry,  45-46 ; 
modesty  and  chastity  of  their 
women,  46 ;  their  habits  of  work, 
46 ;  psychological  peculiarities, 
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46-48 ;  alleged  sullenness.  47 ; 
behavior  in  public  places.  48 ; 
state  of  women  in  Filipino  so¬ 
ciety,  their  culture  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  50;  business  habits  of  the 
men,  51;  avidity  for  education, 
51;  Filipino  seamanship,  53-54; 
fondness  for  revenge,  55-58; 
sense  of  gratitude,  58-60;  skill 
in  music,  61-62;  in  oratory,  62- 
63;  respect  for  old  age,  63; 
religious  toleration  and  inde¬ 
pendent  religious  thought  among, 
64;  estimates  of  them  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey  and  General  Mer¬ 
ritt,  (footnote),  74;  Filipinos  in 
commerce,  174-175;  as  ship 
builders,  175-176;  fondness  for 
athletics,  298 ;  stature  of,  298- 
299;  a  homogeneous  people,  353. 

Filipino  army:  led  to  believe  itself 
ally  of  United  States,  73-74; 
testimony  to  its  prowess  by 
John  T.  MeCutcheon,  (footnote) 
75-78;  change  of  attitude  of 
American  commanders  toward, 
77;  kept  out  of  Manila,  78; 
ordered  to  withdraw  and  en¬ 
croached  upon  by  American 
forces,  79;  General  Anderson’s 
testimony  as  to  success,  88 ; 
situation  and  difficulties  before 
Manila  after  surrender  of  the 
city  to  Dewey  and  Merritt,  91; 
strained  relations  with  American 
army,  91-92;  crowded  back  by 
General  Otis’s  orders  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  protocol,  79,  92;  events 
of  night  of  February  4,  1899, 
leading  to  ^‘Battle  of  Manila,” 
94 ;  military  capacity  of,  97 ; 
subsidence  of  revolt  after  Agui- 
naldo’s  capture,  97-98. 

Filipino  revolutionary  junta,  proc¬ 
lamation  of  May  20,  1898,  an¬ 
nouncing  American  cooperation, 
74. 

Forestry,  bureau  of,  reforestation 
and  other  activities,  181. 

“Friars’  lands,”  the :  dispute  as 
to  their  title,  82;  influence  of 
this  dispute  on  President  Mc¬ 


Kinley,  85;  settled  by  William 
Howard  Taft,  (footnote),  85. 

Goto,  Baron  Sbimpei,  on  America’s 
economic  power  over  Japan,  345. 

Governmental  enterprises  in  the 
Philippines,  146-147;  the  govern¬ 
ment-owned  railroad  and  its 
success,  147-149;  troubles  of  the 
Philippine  National  bank,  150; 
depletion  of  gold  reserve  and 
fall  of  exchange,  150. 

Governor-General,  powers  of,  re¬ 
duced  under  Jones  Act,  133-134. 

Grayson,  W.  W.,  testimony  of  as 
to  cause  of  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties  between  American  and  Fili¬ 
pino  troops,  (footnote),  93. 

Great  Britain:  influence  of,  upon 
Washington  government’s  policy 
concerning  Philippines,  85-86; 
why  British  interests  were  in¬ 
volved,  86-87 ;  British  policy 
toward  India  and  the  Far  East, 
86,  352. 

Hats,  present  state  of  manufac¬ 
ture  of,  180. 

Hay,  John,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  1898- 
1902,  attitude  toward  Great 
Britain,  87. 

Hernandez,  Adriano,  director  of 
Agricultural  Bureau,  206. 

Igorotes:  revolt  of,  13;  at  the  St. 
Louis  World’s  Fair,  22;  at  Ba¬ 
guio,  24 ;  their  early  code  of 
morals,  34. 

Independence:  ethnological  argu¬ 
ment  against  Philippine,  349- 
350;  Filipino  response  to  this, 
350-352 ;  other  arguments  pro 
and  con ,  353-359 ;  native  letters 
on,  Appendix  D;  resolutions  of 
the  Labor  Federation  of  Minda¬ 
nao  on.  Appendix  D. 

Independence,  Commission  of,  the 
report  to  the  legislature,  326. 

Independence,  Mission,  to  the 
United  States,  visit  and  tour, 
328-329. 
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Independence  movement,  the:  ori¬ 
gin  and  history  of,  317-326; 
American  statesmen  quoted  con¬ 
cerning,  318-321;  effect  of  edu¬ 
cation  upon,  322-323;  revival  of 
after  repeal  of  early  sedition 
laws,  324. 

Inuk,  Mrs.  Bangungan,  municipal 
president  of  Buluan,  143 ;  her  re¬ 
markable  life  story  and  public 
services,  143-146. 

Ireland,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  Archbishop 
of  St.  Paul :  his  remarkable  char¬ 
acter  and  abilities,  84;  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Philippine  question,  (footnote), 
84. 

Italy,  comparison  of  its  struggles 
for  freedom  with  revolutionary 
record  of  Philippines,  99. 

Jagor,  Dr.,  influence  of  his  book, 
Travels  in  the  Philippines,  111. 

Japan:  failure  of  the  Japanese 
hemp  colony  in  Davao,  46-47, 
339-340:  distorted  views  of 
Japan  in  America,  331-333; 
Japanese  policy  toward  the 
Philippines,  333;  rapid  growth 
of  Japan  in  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  334-336;  lack  of  raw 
materials  to  sustain  this,  336; 
reason  for  her  advances  in  China, 
336;  economic  absurdity  of  a 
Japanese  descent  upon  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  337;  not  a  colonizing 
nation,  337-339;  number  of 
Japanese  in  North  America,  339; 
Japanese  a  people  thriving  only 
in  temperate  zones,  339;  Japan¬ 
ese  “scare”  stories  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  340;  Japanese  de¬ 
signs  upon  the  Philippines  im¬ 
probable,  340-341;  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  of  such  a  move,  341-342; 
effect  upon  the  United  States, 
342-343;  designs  on  Philippines 
expressly  disavowed  by  Japan¬ 
ese  statesmen,  344;  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  Japanese  people  to 
the  world’s  opinion,  344;  Japan¬ 
ese  reaction  to  hostile  American 


legislation,  345;  economic  power 
of  America  upon,  345. 

Jones  Act,  the  (1916):  preamble 
quoted,  122;  purpose,  123;  in¬ 
terpretation  by  natives,  123; 
essentially  a  contract,  124;  out¬ 
line  of  changes  it  effected  in 
the  government,  124;  views  of 
resident  Americans  on,  125- 
126;  faults  in  it  found 
by  Filipinos,  129;  provisions 
of  in  regard  to  electoral 
franchise,  130-131;  as  to  legis¬ 
lature,  131;  as  to  Governor- 
General,  133;  as  to  other  execu¬ 
tive  offices,  134;  organization  of 
departments  under,  135;  reor¬ 
ganization  act  resulting  from 
and  its  novelties,  135;  resulting 
provisions  as  to  courts,  136; 
salaries  under  native  rule,  137 ; 
organization  of  bureaus  under, 
139-149;  provisions  in  regard  to 
provincial  government,  140;  as 
to  municipal  government,  142; 
as  interpreted  by  its  author. 

Katipunan,  the  (“K.  K.  K.”),  its 
origin,  17;  discovery  and  sup¬ 
pression,  66. 

Labor,  conditions  in  Islands,  182- 
183;  problems  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  185,  214;  length  of  work¬ 
ing  day,  182;  conditions  of  in 
copra  industry,  215-218. 

Labor,  Bureau  of,  activities,  182- 
185. 

La  Liga  Filipina,  founded  by 
Rizal,  1892,  16. 

Lawton,  Major  General  Henry 
Ware,  estimate  of  the  Filipinos 
and  their  cause,  (footnote)  94. 

Legislature,  (see  Philippine  Legis¬ 
lature). 

LeRoy,  James  A.,  quoted  as  to 
revolution  of  1898,  (footnote) 
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